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THE  PROTOTYPES  OF  THACKERAY’S  CHARACTERS. 


In  a  letter  to  an  American  friend,  who 
was  seeking  the  prototypes  of  some  of  her 
father's  characters,  and  especially  of 
George  Warrington  and  Blanche  Araory, 
Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  used  these 
words  : 

My  father  scarcely  ercr  pat  real  charac¬ 
ters  into  his  books,  though  he  of  coarse  found 
BOggestinns  among  the  people  with  whom  he 
was  thrown.  I  have  always  thought  there  was 
something  of  himself  in  Warrington.  Per¬ 
haps  the  serious  part  of  his  nature  was  rague- 
ly  drawn  in  that  character.  There  was  also  a 
little  likeness  to  his  friend  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
who  always  lived  a  very  solitary  life.  tVhen 
I  was  a  girl  the  Blanche  Amory  type  was  a 

f  eat  deal  more  common  than  it  is  now,  and 
remember  several  young  ladies  who  used  to 
sing  and  laugh  and  flirt  very  amusingly,  but 
1  am  quite  sure  you  will  not  find  anything 
dffiHitf  anywhere.” 

Thackeray  himself  makes  a  similar  dis¬ 
claimer  in  that  admirable  little  Round¬ 
about  paper  De  Finihtis.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Edmund  Yates  a.sserts  that 
“  it  was  a  pleasant  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Naw  Serixs. — Vol.  L.,  No.  1. 


Thackeray’s  to  make  semi-veiled  but  un¬ 
mistakable  allusions  in  his  books  to  persons 
at  the  time  obnoxious  to  him.”  And  he 
instances  the  fact  that  during  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  episode  at  the  Garrick  Club,  which 
lost  him  Thackeray’s  friendship,  and  es¬ 
tranged  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  ‘‘  out 
came  the  (I  think)  seventh  number  of  The 
Virginians,  casting  a  wholly  irrelevant  and 
ridiculous  lugged-in-by-the-shoulders  allu¬ 
sion  to  me  as  Young  Grub  Street  in  its 
pages.”  Mr.  Yates  feelingly  adds  that 
this  was  “  generally  considered  to  be  hit¬ 
ting  below  the  belt  while  pretending  to 
fight  on  the  square,  and  to  be  unworthy 
of  a  man  in  Thackeray’s  position.”  In  a 
succeeding  number  of  the  same  story  there 
was  another  fling  at  Yates  as  “  my  dear 
young  literary  friend,  George  Garbage.” 

George  Augustus  Sala,  whose  ‘‘Twice 
Around  the  Clock”  papers  were  then  run¬ 
ning  through  the  Welcome  Quest,  referred 
humorously  to  “  Mr.  Polyphemus  the 
novelist”  and  his  ”  Tom  Thumb  foes” — 
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“George  Garbage”  and  “Young  Grub 
Street” — and  asKcd  what  was  the  effect 
of  all  the  thunder  that  had  been  launched 
against  them  ; 

“  la  Grub  Street,”  he  inquired,  “  in  some 
murky  den,  with  a  vulture’s  quill  dipped  in 
vitriol,  inditing  libels  upon  the  great,  good, 
and  wise  of  the  day  ?  Wonder  upon  wonders. 
Grub  Street  sits  in  a  handsome  study,  listen¬ 
ing  to  his  wife  laughing  over  her  crochet- work 
at  Mr.  Polyphemus’s  last  attack  on  him,  and 
dandling  a  little  child  upon  his  knee !  Oh, 
the  strange  world  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
post  that  people  will  knock  their  heads 
against.  ” 

That  “  Pendennis”  was  in  a  measure 
autobiographical,  and  that  many  of  the 
novelist’s  friends  were  introduced  into  it 
under  more  or  less  thin  disguises,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  many  passages  in  the  recently 
published  “  Letters”  to  Mrs.  Brookheld, 
and  is,  indeed,  confessed  in  this  note  to 
Geoi^e  Moreland  Crawford,  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Daily  Newt, 
which  accompanied  a  presentation  copy  of 
the  book  : 

“  Yon  will  find  much  to  remind  you  of  old 
talks  and  faces — of  William  John  O’Connell, 
Jack  Sheehan,  and  Andrew  Archdecne.  There 
is  something  of  you  in  Warrington,  but  be  is 
not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  yon,  for,  taking  yon 
all  around,  yon  are  the  most  genuine  fellow 
that  ever  strayed  from  a  better  world  into 
this.  Yon  don't  smoke,  and  he  is  a  consumed 
smoker  of  tobacco  ;  Bordeaux  and  port  were 
your  favorites  at  the  *  Deanery  ’  and  the  *  Gar¬ 
rick,’  and  Warrington  is  always  guzzling  beer  ; 
but  he  has  your  honesty,  and,  like  you,  could 
not  posture  if  be  tried.  Yon  have  a  strong 
affinity  for  the  Irish.  May  you  some  day  find 
an  Irish  girl  to  lead  yon  to  matrimony  ;  there’s 
no  such  good  wife  as  a  daughter  of  Erin.  ” 

Warrington,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  largely  from  Crawford,  al¬ 
though  there  is  probably  some  truth  in 
Mrs.  Ritchie's  suggestion  that  it  vaguely 
represents  the  serious  side — the  Dr.  Jekyll 
side — of  Thackeray  'sown  character.  The 
vain,  frivolous,  snobbish  side — the  Dr. 
Hyde  side — is  undoubtedly  presented  in 
Arthur  Pendennis.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
sketches  of  Arthur  are  recognizable  por¬ 
traits  of  the  author-artist.  Andrew  Arch¬ 
decne  stood  for  Foker,  Jack  Sheehan  for 
Captain  Shandy,  and  William  John  O’Con¬ 
nell  for  Costigan. 

Afchdecne,  like  Foker,  was  small  in 
stature  and  owmed  a  large  estate,  which 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  tastes  for  eccen¬ 
tric  clothing  and  for  sports  of  all  kinds. 
He  especially  delighted  in  driving  coaches 


as  an  amateur.  AVith  O’Connell,  Sheehan, 
and  Crawford,  he  was  In  *the  habit  of  fre¬ 
quenting  a  tavern  near  St.  Paul’s  known 
as  the  “  Deanery,”  because  it  had  been 
presided  over  by  “  Ingoldsby”  Barham — 
a  canon  of  the  neighboring  cathedral. 
Archie  was  good-natured  enough,  but  he 
never  quite  foi^ave  Thackeray  his  carica¬ 
ture.  The  night  that  Thackeray  delivered 
his  hrst  lecture  on  the  “  English  Humor¬ 
ists,”  Archdecne  was  present,  and,  meet¬ 
ing  him  later  at  the  Cider  Cellars  Club 
surrounded  by  a  coterie  of  congratulators, 
he  called  out :  “  How  are  you,  Thack  ? 

I  was  at  your  show  to-day  at  Willis’s. 
What  a  lot  of  swells  you  had  there — yes  ! 
But  I  thought  it  was  dull — devilish  dull  ! 

I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Thack,  you  want 
a  piano  !” 

William  John  O’Connell  was  a  cousin  of 
the  Liberator’s,  and  Edmund  Yates  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  an  Irish  gentleman  “  of  the 
old  lighting,  drinking,  creditor-defying 
school,”  who  lived  in  London  nobody 
exactly  knew  how. 

*  He  was  a  very  handsome  old  man,  with  a 
red  face  and  white  hair,  walked  lame  from  the 
effects  of  a  bullet  in  his  hip  received  in  a 
duel  ;  and  had  the  deepest,  (most  rolling, 
most  delightful  brogue.  With  a  compatriot 
named  O’ Gorman  Mahone,  he  also  shared  the 
honor  of  being  the  Mulligan  of  ‘  Mrs.  Per¬ 
kins’s  Boll.*  ” 

In  the  Roundabout  paper  already  al¬ 
luded  to,  Thackeray  asserts  that  he  had 
invented  Costigan,  “  as  I  suppose  authors 
invent  their  personages,”  out  of  “  scraps, 
heel-taps,  odds  and  ends  of  characters.” 
And  he  tells  the  following  entertaining 
story  which,  he  says,  happened  ten  years 
after  the  publication  of  “  Pendennis”  : 

“  I  was  smoking  in  a  tavern  parlor  one 
night,  and  this  Costigan  came  into  the  room 
alive— the  very  man  ;  the  most  remarkable  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  printed  sketches  of  the  man, 
of  the  rude  drawings  in  which  I  had  depicted 
him.  He  had  the  same  little  coat,  the  same 
battered  hat,  cocked  on  one  eye,  the  same 
twinkle  in  that  eye.  *  Sir,’  said  I,  knowing 
him  to  be  an  old  friend  whom  I  had  met  in 
unknown  regions — ‘  Sir,*  I  said,  *  may  I  offer 
you  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  ?  ’  *  Bedad, 
ye  may,’  says  he,  ‘  and  I’ll  sing  ye  a  song  tn.’ 
Of  course  he  spoke  with  an  Irish  brogue.  Of 
course  he  had  been  in  the  army  ;  in  ten  min¬ 
utes  he  pulled  out  an  army  agent’s  account 
whereon  his  name  was  written  ;  a  few  months 
after  we  read  of  him  in  a  police  court.  How 
had  I  come  to  know  him,  to  divine  him  7 
Nothing  shall  oonvinoe  me  that  I  have  not 
seen  Uiat  man  in  the  world  of  spirits  ;  in  the 
world  of  spirits  and  water  I  know  I  did,  but 
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tbftt  is  a  mere  quibble  of  words.  I  was  not 
surprised  when  he  spoke  in  an  Irish  brogue. 

I  bad  had  cognizance  of  him  before,  some¬ 
how.” 

Elsewhere  Thackeray  tells  a  similar  story 
about  another  of  his  characters  : 

“  A  gentleman  came  in  to  see  me  the  other 
day  who  was  so  like  the  picture  of  Philip  Fir- 
luin  in  Mr.  Walker’s  charming  drawings  in  the 
ComhiU  ilagaxint,  that  he  was  quite  a  curiosity 
to  me.  The  same  eyes,  beard,  shoulders,  just 
as  you  hare  seen  them  from  month  to  month. 
Well,  be  is  not  like  the  Philip  Firmin  in  my 
mind.  Asleep,  asleep  in  the  grave,  lies  the 
bold,  the  generous,  the  reckless,  the  tender¬ 
hearted  creature  whom  I  have  made  to  pass 
through  those  adventures  wnich  have  just 
been  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  years  since  I 
beard  the  laughter  ringing,  or  saw  the  bright 
blue  eyes.  When  I  knew  him  both  were 
young  ;  I  become  young  as  I  think  of  him." 

Thackeray’s  recently  published  “  Let¬ 
ters”  give  much  interesting  information 
as  to  the  lay  figures  from  whom  he  mod¬ 
elled  his  characters,  although  the  good 
taste  of  the  editor  has  in  ail  cases  sup¬ 
pressed  the  real  names.  We  are  left, 
therefore,  to  conjecture  the  identity  of  the 
person  described  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph,  who  evidently  sat  for  the  Fother- 
ingay  : 

'*  She  is  kind,  frank,  open-handed,  not  very 
refined,  with  a  warm  outpouring  of  language, 
and  thinks  herself  the  most  feeling  creature 
in  the  world  ;  the  way  in  which  she  fascinates 
some  people  is  quite  extraordinary.  She  af¬ 
fected  me  by  telling  me  of  an  old  friend  of 
ours  in  the  country— Dr.  Portman’s  daughter, 
indeed,  who  was  a  parson  in  our  parts — who 
died  of  consumption  the  other  day  after  lead¬ 
ing  the  purest  and  saintliest  life,  and  who 
after  she  had  received  the  sacrament  read  over 
her  friend’s  letter,  and  actually  died  with  it 
on  the  l)ed.  Her  husbcmd  adores  her  ;  he  is 
an  old  cavalry  colonel  of  sixty,  and  the  poor 
fellow,  away  now  in  India,  and  yearning  ^ter 
her,  writes  her  yards  and  yards  of  the  most 
tender,  submissive,  frantic  letters ;  five  or 
six  other  men  are  crazy  about  her.  She  trotted 
them  all  out,  one  after  another,  before  me 
last  night ;  not  humorously,  I  mean,  not  mak¬ 
ing  fun  of  them,  but  complacently  describing 
their  adoration  for  her,  and  acquiescing  in 
their  opinion  of  herself.  Friends,  lover,  hus¬ 
band,  she  coaxes  them  all,  and  no  more  cares 
for  them  than  worthy  Miss  Fotheringay  did. 
Oh.  Becky  is  a  trifle  to  her,  and  1  am  sure  I 
might  draw  her  picture  and  she  would  never 
know  in  the  least  that  it  was  herself.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her  myself  be¬ 
cause  we  were  brought  up  together  ;  she  was 
a  very  simple,  generous  creature  then.” 

Blanche  Amory  combined  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  at  least  two  young  girls  who 
fiit  across  the  pages  of  these  ”  Letters,” 


one  of  whom  is  called  Miss  G.  and  the 
other  Miss  B. 

“Poor  little  B.,”  says  Thackeray  in  one 
place,  ”  does  any  one  suppose  I  should  be 
such  an  idiot  as  to  write  verses  to  her?  I 
never  wrote  her  a  line.  I  once  drew  a  picture 
in  her  music  book,  a  caricature  of  a  spooney 
song  in  which  I  laughed  at  her,  as  has  been 
my  practice,  alas !” 

The  first  reference  to  Miss  G.  occurs  in 
the  following  passage  (page  49)  : 

”  At  the  train  whom  do  yon  think  I  found  ? 
Miss  G.,  who  says  she  is  Blanche  Amor}’,  and 
I  think  she  is  Blanche  Amory  ;  amiable  at 
times,  amusing,  clever,  and  depraved.  ^Ve 
talked  and  persifiated  all  the  way  to  London, 
and  the  idea  of  her  will  help  me  to  a  good 
chapter,  in  which  I  will  make  Pendennis  and 
Blanche  play  at  being  in  love,  such  a  wicked, 
false,  humbugging  London  love  as  two  blase 
London  people  might  act  and  half  deceive 
themselves  that  they  were  in  earnest.  That 
will  complete  the  cycle  of  Mr.  Pen’s  worldly 
experiences,  and  then  we  will  make,  or  try  to 
make,  a  go(^  man  of  him.  Oh,  me !  we  are 
wicked  worldlings,  most  of  us  ;  may  God  bet¬ 
ter  us  and  cleanse  ns  !” 

•  Here  is  a  curious  little  glimpse  (page 
71); 

“  At  Procter’s  was  not  furiously  amusing — 
the  eternal  G.  bores  one.  Her  parents  were 
of  course  there,  the  papa  with  a  suspicious- 
looking  little  order  in  bis  buttonhole,  and  a 
chevalier  d induatrie  air  which  I  can’t  get  over. 
E.  did  not  sing,  but  on  the  other  hand  Mrs. 
- did.  She  was  passionate,  she  was  en¬ 
thusiastic,  she  was  sublime,  she  was  tender. 
When  she  had  crushed  G.,  who  stood  by  the 
piano  hating  her  and  paying  her  the  most  pro¬ 
found  compliments,  she  tripped  off  on  my 
arm  to  the  cab  in  waiting.” 

Dr.  Sandwith  says  that  Thackeray  men¬ 
tioned  to  him  the  name  of  the  original 
Blanche  Amory,  and  the  novelist  related 
how  he  once  travelled  with  her  in  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage  and  cut  his  finger.  She  tore 
what  seemed  to  be  a  costly  cambric  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  exclaimed  ;  “  See  what  I 
have  sacrificed  for  you  !”  but  he  detected 
her  hiding  the  common  rag  which  she 
had  tom. 

Was  this  B.  or  G.  ?  And  was  it  B.  or 
G.  who  U  humorously  sketched  off  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  letters  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle  ? 

”  Have  you  been  reading  Thackeray’s  ‘  Pen¬ 
dennis*?”  writes  Mrs.  C»lyle  in  1851.  ‘‘If 
so,  you  have  made  acquaintance  with  Blanche 
Amory  ;  and  when  I  tell  yon  that  my  young 
lady  of  last  week  is  the  original  of  that  por¬ 
trait,  you  will  give  me  joy  that  she,  lady’s-maid, 
and  infinite  baggage  are  all  gone  !  Not  that 
the  poor  little - is  quite  such  a  little  devil 
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as  Thackeray,  who  has  detested  her  from  a 
child,  has  here  represented  ;  but  the  looks, 
the  manners,  the  wiles,  the  lames,  ‘  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  ’  are  a  perfect  likeness.  The 
blame,  however,  is  chieSy  on  those  who  placed 
her  in  a  position  so  false  that  it  reqnireti  ex¬ 
traordinary  virtue  not  to  become  false  along 
with  it.  She  was  the  only  legitimate  child  of 
a  beautiful  young*  improper  female,’  who  v/as 

for  a  number  of  years - 's  mistress  (she  had 

had  a  husband,  a  swindler).  His  mother  took 
the  freak  of  patronizing  this  mistress,  saw  the 
child,  and,  behold  I  it  was  very  pretty  and 

clever.  Poor  Mrs. - had  tired  of  parties, 

of  politics,  of  most  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  ;  *  a  sudden  thought  struck  her,’  she 
would  adopt  this  child,  give  herself  the  excite, 
ment  of  making  a  scandal  and  braving  public 
opinion,  and  of  educating  a  flesh  and-blood 
girl  into  the  heroine  of  a  three-volume  novel, 
which  she  had  for  years  been  trying  to  write, 
but  wanted  perseverance  to  elaborate.  The 
child  was  made  the  idol  of  the  whole  house  ; 
her  showy  education  was  fitting  her  more  for 
her  own  mother's  profession  than  for  any 
honest  one  ;  and  when  she  was  seventeen  and 
the  novel  was  just  rising  into  the  interest  of 
love  affairs,  a  rich  young  man  having  been  re¬ 
fused  or  rather  jilted  by  her,  Mrs.  - died 

— her  husband  and  son  being  already  dead — 

and  poor  -  was  left  without  any  earthly 

stay,  and  with  only  £250  a  year  to  support  her 
in  the  extravagantly  luxurious  habits  she  had 
been  brought  up  in.  She  has  a  splendid 
voice,  and  wished  to  get  trained  for  the  opera. 

Mrs. - ’s  fine  lady  friends  screamed  at  the 

idea,  but  offered  her  nothing  instead,  not 
even  their  countenance.  Her  two  male  guar¬ 
dians,  to  wash  their  hands  of  her,  resolv^  to 
send  her  to  India,  and  to  India  she  had  to  go, 
vowing  that  if  their  object  was  to  marrv’  her 
off  she  would  disappoint  them  and  return  *  to 
prosecute  the  artist  life.’  She  produced  the 
most  extraordinarj’  furore  at  Calcutta  ;  had 
offers  every  week  ;  refused  them  point  blank  ; 
terrified  Sir - by  her  extravagance  ;  tor¬ 
mented  Lady - by  her  caprices  ;  *  fell  into 

consumption  ’  for  the  nonce  ;  was  ordered  by 
the  doctors  back  to  England,  and,  to  the  dis¬ 
may  of  her  two  cowardly  guardians,  arrived 
here  six  months  ago  with  her  health  perfectly 
restored.” 

It  will  be  interesting  to  decide  who  was 
the  person  referred  to  on  pages  122  and 
123  of  Thackeray’s  “  Letters,”  and  there 
described  as  a  friend  of  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore,  now  a  degenerate  clergyman.  The 
description  ends  thus  : 

"  I  used  to  worship  him  for  about  six 
months,  and  now  he  points  a  moral  and 
adorns  a  tale,  such  as  it  is  in  ‘  Pendennis.’ 

He  lives  at  the  Duke  of - ’s  Park  at - 

and  wanted  me  to  come  and  go  to  the  Abbey 
- ,  poor  old  Harry - !  And  this  batter¬ 
ed,  vulgar  man  was  my  idol  of  youth  !  My 
dear  old  Fitzgerald  is  always  right  about  men, 
and  said  from  the  first  that  this  was  a  bad 
one,  and  a  sham.” 


Of  the  other  characters  of  “  Penden¬ 
nis”  Thackeray  himself  acknowledged 
that  Helen  was  drawn  after  his  mother, 

‘‘  though  she  was  a  thousand  times  better 
than  the  portrait”  Wagg  the  novelist, 
whose  name  is  great  in  the  land  where 
Captain  Shandy,  with  ten  times  his  brains, 
is  unknown  and  unhonored,  is  presumably 
Theodore  Hook.  The  noble  men  on  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  are  Lords  William  and 
Henry  Lennox,  and  a  brother  of  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  of  whom  Jack  Sheehan 
used  to  say,  ”  His  name  of  Beauclcrc  is  a 
misnomer,  for  he  is  always  in  a  fog,  and 
never  clear  about  anything.” 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove 
that  the  village  of  Clavering,  in  which  the 
scenes  of  ‘‘  Pendennis”  are  laid,  is  the 
village  of  that  name  in  West  Essex,  six 
and  a  half  miles  southwest  from  Saffron 
Walden.  But  Claveiing  is  certainly  not 
the  original  of  the  town  described  under 
that  name  in  **  Pendennis,”  although 
Thackeray  may  have  borrowed  the  name. 
Certainly  he  seems  to  have  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  place.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Claverings  of  Clavering  Park  was  so 
called  by  him  after  the  family  of  Claver¬ 
ing,  which  actually  held  the  village  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  Welbores  of  the  Barrow  also  may 
owe  the  casual  introduction  of  their  very 
uncommon  name  to  the  Welbores  who  re¬ 
sided  at  an  old  house  called  ”  Pondes”  in 
Clavering  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
the  Clavering  of  the  novel  is  undoubtedly 
Ottery-St.-Mary  in  Devonshire.  Here 
Thackeray  used  to  spend  part  of  his  vaca¬ 
tions  in  his  Charterhouse  days  (1825-28), 
at  Larkbear  on  the  confines  of  the  parish, 
then  occupied  by  his  stepfather.  Major 
Carmichael  Smyth.  There  is  a  pamphlet 
entitled  **  Short  Notes  on  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  Ottery-St.-Marj',”  compiled  by 
the  Vicar  of  the  Parish,  Rev.  Sidney  VV. 
Coniish,  D.D.,  who  says  : 

“  No  person  in  these  parts  can  read  *  Pen¬ 
dennis’  witbont  being  slmck  with  the  im- 

ftression  which  the  scenery  of  this  neighbor- 
lood  mast  have  made  upon  his  mind  to  be 
reproduced,  .  .  .  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty  years.  .  .  .  The  local  descriptions 
clearly  identify  Clavering-Kt.-Mary,  Chattens, 
and  Baymoath,  with  Ottery-8t.-Mary,  Exeter, 
and  Sidmoath  ;  and  in  the  first  edition,  ahich 
was  ornamented  with  vignettes  in  the  margin, 
a  sketch  of  the  cock- tower  of  the  church  is  in¬ 
troduced.” 

Dr.  Cornish,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was 
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the  probable  ori^nai  of  Dr.  Portinan. 
lie  did  not  indeed  become  vicar  until 
1841,  but  Thackeray  knew  him  when  he 
was  master  of  the  king’s  school  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  parish.  We  are  told  that  in 
the  woodcut  which  represents  the  meeting 
of  Dr.  Portman  and  his  curate,  Smirke, 
the  side  face  of  Dr.  Portman  strongly  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Dr.  Cornish,  especially  in 
the  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye. 

Major  Carmichael  Smyth  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  of  Colonel  Newcome.  lie  is  buried 
at  Ayr,  Scotland.  Mrs.  Ritchie  has 
erected  to  his  memory  a  memorial  brass 
with  the  word  “  Adsiiin”  on  it.  In  a  re¬ 
cently  published  letter  she  says,  “  The 
‘  Adsum  ’  and  the  rest  of  the  quotation 
from  the  Newcomes  was  put  upon  the 
brass  because  I  knew  that  Major  Car¬ 
michael  Smyth  had  suggested  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Colonel  Newcome  to  my  father. 
There  is  no  foundation,  however,  for  the 
story  that  the  death-bed  scene  in  the  novel 
was  taken  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
Major’s  death.”  Indeed,  in  this  scene 
there  appears  to  have  l>een  some  uncon¬ 
scious  lemiuiscence  of  the  death  of 
Leather-stocking  in  Fenimore  Cooper’s 
”  Prairie.”  In  one  of  bis  essays  Thack¬ 
eray  has  acknowledged  a  profound  admi¬ 
ration  for  this  wonderful  old  hero  ;  and  his 
simplicity,  kindliness,  and  childlike  trust 
made  him  nearly  akin  to  the  Colonel. 
Here  is  the  concluding  passage  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s  description  : 

“  At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell 
began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  Newcome’ s  hands, 
outside  the  bed,  feebly  beat  a  tune.  And  just 
as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile 
shone  over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head 
a  little,  and  quickly  said,  ‘  Adsum,’  and  fell 
back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school 
when  the  names  were  called  ;  and  lo,  he 
whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had 
answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Master." 

So  wrote  Thackeray.  .Now  compare 
with  this  the  death  of  Cooper’s  aged  trap- 
er,  the  hero  of  his  live  Indian  tales,  as 
e  gives  it  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
“  Prairie”  : 


"  The  old  man  had  remained  nearly  motion¬ 
less  for  an  hour.  His  eyes  alone  had  occa¬ 
sionally  opened  and  shut.  .  .  .  Suddenly, 
while  musing  on  the  remarkable  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  Middleton  felt  the  hand 
which  he  held  grasp  his  own  with  incredible 
power,  and  the  old  man,  supported  on  either 
side  by  his  friends,  rose  npright  to  his  feet. 
For  a  moment  he  looked  around  him,  as  if  to 
invite  all  in  presence  to  listen  (the  lingering 
remnant  of  human  frailty) ;  and  then,  with  a 
militory  elevation  of  the  head,  and  with  a 
voice  that  might  t>e  heard  in  every  part  of  that 
numerous  assembly,  he  pronounced  the  word, 

‘  Here,’  ’’ 

Surely,  the  ”  Adsum”  and  the  “  Here” 
in  these  two  death  scenes  have  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  The  other  characters 
in  “  The  Newcomes”  are  less  easy  to 
identify.  The  elocutionist  Bellew,  father 
of  the  'Kyrle  Bellew  of  the  modern  stage, 
is  said  to  have  suggested  Charles  Iloney- 
nian,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  Bellew  in 
his  younger  days  was  a  fashionable  clei^y- 
man,  was  adored  by  the  women,  and 
looked  upon  with  a  certain  good-natured 
contempt  by  the  men  of  his  congregation, 
the  likeness  is  a  very  remote  one.  Will¬ 
iam  Boland,  whom  Edmund  Yates  de¬ 
scribes  as  ”  A  big,  heavy,  handsome  man 
of  much  peculiar  humor,”  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  of  Fred  Bayhara  in  ‘‘  The  New- 
comes.”  (Yates,  by  the  way,  adds,  ”  I 
have  ventured  to  reproduce  him  as  Boker 
in  ‘  I^and  at  Last.’  ”)  Boland  was  a  man 
of  much  ability  who  might  have  achieved 
great  things,  but,  owing  to  indolence  and 
Bohemian  tastes,  his  name  never  became 
known  to  the  world.  He  had  a  robust 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities.  lie  de¬ 
plored  the  fact  that  he  was  wasting  them, 
and  he  had  a  trick  of  speaking  of  himself 
as  William  in  the  same  way  that  Fred 
Bayham  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
third  person  as  “  F.  B.”  As  to  the 
Itecky  Sharps,  the  Barnes,  Newcomes,  the 
Marquis  of  Stevnes,  and  other  delightfully 
wicked  characters  of  that  ilk,  it  is  sutii- 
cient  to  quote  Thackeray’s  own  words  to 
a  friend  :  ”  I  don’t  know  where  I  got  so 
many  wicked  people,  I  have  never  met 
them  in  real  life.” — TeinjAe  Bar. 
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“  For  it  comes  to  pass  oft,”  cries  Sir 
Toby  Belch,  in  a  burst  of  vinous  confi¬ 
dence,  “  that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swag¬ 
gering  accent  sharply  twanged  off,  gives 
manhood  more  approbation  than  ever 
truth  itself  would  have  earned  him.” 
This  is  a  doctrine  which  has  never  lacked 
supporters.  Professors  of  Strong  Lan¬ 
guage,  if  they  have  been  more  plentiful 
in  one  age  than  another,  have  not  as  yet 
been  seriously  threatened  with  extinction. 
No  symptoms  have  hitherto  been  devel¬ 
oped  from  which  we  could  fairly  foretell 
the  approaching  end  of  the  long  reign  of 
imprecation.  Fom  time  to  time,  it  is  true, 
there  appears  to  be  a  lull  in  the  disease  ; 
its  virulence,  at  all  events,  becomes  less 
patent  on  the  surface,  and  its  exacerba¬ 
tions  seem  to  occur  at  longer  intervals  and 
with  a  somewhat  milder  intensity.  But 
none  the  less  is  it  there.  Swearing,  like 
tailoring,  is  a  matter  of  fashion,  and  never 
goes  out  of  fashion  altogether.  The  form 
is  apt  to  change  ;  particular  phrases  be¬ 
come  unpopular,  then  rare,  then  obsolete  ; 
yet  the  matter  and  fundamental  idea  re¬ 
main  the  same,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
what  Hotspur  calls  “  a  good  mouth-filling 
oath”  seems  to  descend,  with  volume  un¬ 
abated,  from  generation  to  generation. 
Non-jurors,  of  course,  have  always  existed 
among  us  in  greater  or  less  plenty,  even 
as  teetotalers  and  vegetarians  ;  but  im- 
recations  are  no  more  extinct  than  alco- 
ol  or  butcher’s  meat.  So  ancient  and 

ftopular  a  custom  is  surely  worthy  of  some 
ittle  attention.  Why  do  we  swear,  and 
what  ?  Whence  arises  the  apparently  in¬ 
ordinate  feeling  of  contentment  which 
follows  the  delivery  of  a  specially  pungent 
execration  ?  Why  do  the  oaths  of  one 
age  sound  ridiculous,  and  lose  all  their 
point  and  aroma,  in  the  mouth  of  an¬ 
other  ?  These  and  kindred  reflections 
seem  to  suggest  themselves  at  the  outset. 

Etymology  does  not  help  us  much  here, 
indeed  is  rather  embarrassing  than  other¬ 
wise.  We  are  referred  to  the  Aryan  root 
Kwar,  signifying  ‘‘  to  hum”  or  ‘‘  buzz.” 
To  swear  meant  originally,  we  are  told, 
nothing  more  opprobrious  than  “  to  de¬ 
clare”  or  “  affinn.”  Hence  the  word  an- 
twer,  of  which  the  strict  etymological 


equivalent  is  ‘‘  to  swear  in  opposition  to.” 
Alas  !  there  bo  those  to  this  day  whose 
answers  are  thus  only  too  radically  cor¬ 
rect.  “  Oath,”  a  monosyllable  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  German  £td,  and  in 
sundry  other  Teutonic  dialects,  affords  no 
clew  to  the  origin  of  the  sentiment  which 
it  embodies.  “Blasphemy,”  again,  or 
“  speaking  injuriously,”  is  a  mere  de¬ 
scriptive  term,  easy  enough  to  derive,  but 
conveying,  when  resolved  into  its  factors, 
no  intimation  of  the  special  sense  which 
the  word  has  for  centuries  carried  with  it. 
Finally,  to  “  curse”  is  connected,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  of  our  most  modem  root- 
grubbers,  with  the  Swedish  korsa,  and 
may  thus  possibly  signify  the  act  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  sign  of  the  cross — an  explanation 
too  flimsy  and  far-fetched  to  be  ranked 
above  the  level  of  conjecture.  Beyond 
these  poor  shreds  of  philological  guess¬ 
work  we  are  in  no  wise  helped  on  our  way 
by  the  laborious  tribe  of  lexicographers. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  divide  the 
practice  of  Swearing  into  three  main  vari¬ 
eties.  It  is  either  asseverative,  denun¬ 
ciatory,  or  interjectional.  These  varieties, 
again,  admit,  especially  the  last,  of  cer¬ 
tain  subdivisions.  It  is  to  the  first  class 
that  those  judicial  affirmations  belong,  un¬ 
der  stress  of  which  we  bind  ourselves  to 
set  forth  “  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  troth  ;”  mcr amenta,  or 
oaths  of  allegiance,  fall  under  the  same 
head.  The  “  so  help  me  God  ”  of  our 
own  law-courts  finds  a  worthy  forerunner 
in  the  “  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,” 
or  the  frequent  “  as  thy  soul  liveth,”  of 
Biblical  authority  ;  and  with  these  may 
be  compared  the  common  vi]  Jia  and  fid 
Afa  of  the  Greek  classics.  Strong  assevera¬ 
tions,  however,  of  this  nature  are  more 
usually  conveyed,  for  colloquial  purposes, 
through  the  medium  of  hypothesis.  The 
speaker  invites  the  most  fearful  catastrophe 
conceivable  by  religious  minds,  if  what  he 
asserts  l)e  not  the  fact.  Briefly,  he  pits 
his  veracity  against  perdition. 

Of  denunciation,  there  is  no  better 
specimen  extant  than  the  Commination 
Service  appointed  by  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  use  on  Ash  Wednesday.  Ernul- 
phus’  “  Digest  of  Curses,”  whose  bitter- 
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nesa  ao  offended  Uncle  Toby,  can  acarceiy 
be  conaidered  more  exbauative,  or  the  ban 
under  whoae  influence  the  Jackdaw  of 
Kheims  ao  miaerably  moulted.  But  in 
private  life  we  are  accuatomed  to  employ 
a  delicately  {graduated  acale  of  comminu¬ 
tion.  Starting  from  aome  anch  generality 
as  “  ocmptt  extremum  tcabiet,  the  devil 
take  the  hindmoat,”  we  may  rise  to  the 
higheat  flights  of  withering  blasphemy, 
and  fulminate  a  varied  assortment  of  the 
choicest  anathemas  against  those  who  may 
have  provoked  our  indignation.  But  it  is 
in  the  third  variety,  that  which  we  may 
call  the  interjectional  or  complementary, 
that  our  fancy  permits  us  the  greatest  play. 
We  may  indulge  in  it  under  the  form  of 
cither  ejaculation  or  epithet,  and  there  ia 
a  copious  glossary  of  both  kinds  to  choose 
from.  It  is,  and  for  many  generations 
has  been,  the  most  popular  of  all  varieties 
of  the  Oath,  and,  humanly  speaking,  the 
most  harmless.  Often,  indeed,  it  appears 
as  a  mere  exclamation,  inoffensive,  mean¬ 
ingless,  and  boasting  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason. 

Our  older  writers  abound  in  impreca¬ 
tions  of  all  shades  of  intensity.  They 
sometimes  afford,  to  those  who  have  that 
taste,  agreeable  etymological  nuces,  being, 
for  the  most  part,  curious  examples  of 
crasis  or  contraction.  Quite  a  long  list 
might  be  made  of  such  ejaculations  as 
“Odds  pittikins,”  “By  my  halidom,’’ 
“Tfegs,”  “’Slight,”  “By  God’s  lig- 
gens,”  and  the  like.  What  strikes  us 
most  forcibly  hero  is  the  extreme  familiar¬ 
ity  with  which  most  sacred  names  and  at¬ 
tributes  are  freely  handled.  And  with 
this  familiarity  is  joined  an  evident  disin¬ 
clination  to  call  things  and  persons  by 
tlieir  accustomed  names  ;  hence  the  fre¬ 
quent  corruptions.  It  is  as  though  the 
swearers  of  that  day  argued  that  under 
the  cloak  of  a  more  or  less  grotesque  trav¬ 
esty  their  profanity  would  be  condoned. 
“  By  God’s  sonties,”  for  instance  ;  which 
is  variously  explained  by  the  commenta¬ 
tors  as  a  vulgarism  for  “  saints”  or  “  sanc¬ 
tities.”  So,  too,  “  lakin”  for  “  lady,” 
“Zounds”  and  “Gog’s  wouns,”  for 
“  God’s  Wounds,”  “  Gis”  for  “  Jesus.” 
Shyness  in  ordinary  social  intercourse  is 
sometimes  said  to  disguise  itself  in  exces¬ 
sive  brusquerie,  and  the  Elizabethan  im¬ 
precatory  code  seems  to  have  been  based 
on  somewhat  the  same  principle.  How 
otherwise  are  we  to  account  for  the  ridicu¬ 


lous  diminutives  and  parodies  which  we  so 
frequently  find  doing  duty  as  expletives  ? 
Another  curious  reflection  is  this — that  in 
our  own  day  the  complementary  profani¬ 
ties  of  the  Shakespearian  and  subsequent 
eras  arc  apt  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
nothing  more  than  a  very  mediocre  pleas¬ 
antry.  A  man  may  ejaculate  “  Zounds  !” 
“  Egad  !”  “  Ods  zooks  I”  “  Ods  bodi- 
kins  !”  or  “  Ecod  !”  if  so  minded,  in  al¬ 
most  any  company,  without  exciting  any 
articular  resentment  or  disgust ;  possibly 
is  hearers  will  be  tickled  and  set  him 
down  for  a  wag.  At  any  rate  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  whether  at  an  ordinary 
clerical  gathering,  or  indeed  at  anything 
short  of  a  Lambeth  Conference,  he  would 
be  promptly  called  to  order.  Clever  peo- 

Sle  have  tried  to  explain  to  us  that  the 
od  of  one  age  becomes  the  Devil  of  an¬ 
other.  Without  going  into  this  rather  in¬ 
tricate  question  we  may  at  least  admit  that 
the  profane  language  of  one  period  of 
English  history  Incomes  uncommonly  like 
a  joke  in  the  next.  Exceptions,  of  course, 
there  are.  Some  few  of  Shakespeare’s 
oaths,  though  like  their  fellows  they  have 
long  ceased  to  be  popular,  could  not  be 
uttered  even  now  without  awakening  a 
certain  sense  of  solemnity,  let  alone  the 
question  of  appropriateness  and  taste. 
Modem  blasphemy  is  a  product  of  our 
own  ;  but  our  profanity  proper,  or  im¬ 
proper,  has  this  redeeming  feature  about 
it,  that  it  is  much  more  restricted  than  its 
predecessors.  It  is  altogether  devoid  of 
impressiveness,  and,  as  a  rule,  rings  the 
changes  on  a  few  ugly  words,  in  their  con¬ 
text  absolutely  without  meaning,  which  in 
some  circles  pass  current  enough,  but  in 
any  mixed  company  cai^  hardly  fail  to 
provoke  an  aversion,  none  the  less  pro¬ 
found  or  sincere  in  that  it  is  so  seldom 
openly  expressed. 

Anathemas  of  the  comminatorv  order 
were  not  wholly  wanting  in  our  fore¬ 
fathers’  speech,  but  they  do  not  seem  at 
any  time  to  have  been  very  plentiful.  The 
much-abused  but  favorite  monosyllable  of 
this  complexion,  which  is  said  to  repose 
at  the  bottom  of  even  the  best  man’s 
vocabnlary,  where  it  may  lie  dormant  a 
whole  lifetime,  or  rise,  perhaps,  some 
once  or  twice  under  intolerable  provocation 
to  the  surface,  occurs  not  more  than  six 
or  eight  times  in  the  entire  range  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Plays.  In  his  day  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  the  fashionable  idiom  for  con- 
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sifi^ing  one’s  friends  to  perdition.  Dromio  and  monosyllabically  expressive  of  those 
of  Syracuse,  however,  makes  use  of  it,  regions  which  Virgil  and  Dante  have  de- 
and  Gratiano  may  possibly  be  pardoned  scribed  in  such  graphic  detail  ;  and  then, 
for  applying  it  to  the  inexorable  Shy-  perhaps,  it  may  be  dignified  with  the  title 
lock  ;  we  find  it,  too,  in  the  mouth  of  Mac-  of  imprecation.  But  for  the  most  part, 
beih.  Alternative formulce  of  denunciation,  in  the  society  which  specially  affects  this 
among  ourselves  unhappily  too  familiar,  remarkable  idiom,  it  is  manifestly  in- 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  And,  tended  to  convey  nothing  worse  than  the 
generally,  if  we  would  be  honest,  we  must  speaker’s  anxiety  to  infuse  a  little  extra 
admit  that  the  swearing  of  the  nineteenth  strength  into  his  language.  Even  this 
century,  if  not  so  universally  prevalent,  is  modest  characteristic  is  losing  ground,  and 
nevertheless,  where  it  does  fiourish,  at  once  any  one  who  has  ears  to  hear  may,  by 
fouler,  uglier,  and  more  hopelessly  devoid  diverging  into  the  nearest  alley,  abiin- 
of  sense  than  any  of  the  earlier  codes,  dantly  satisfy  himself  that  as  often  as  not 
We  seem  to  have  reached  the  nadir  of  a  it  not  only  means  nothing  at  all,  but  is 
silly  profanity  which  can  show  not  one  meant  to  mean  nothing.  It  becomes  a 

foor  vestige  of  poetry  or  the  picturesque,  mere  prefix,  to  be  inserted  at  will  before 
f  we  are  to  continue  the  practice,  at  least  all  nouns  and  many  adverbs.  The  French- 
let  ns  hasten  to  remodel  the  glossary.  It  man  who  in  his  English- French  Dictionary 
is  bad  enough  to  swear  elegantly  ;  to  be  rendered  it  baldly  by  tr'eH  may  well  be  ex- 
clumsily,  vulgarly,  ungrammatically,  pro-  cused  ;  when  it  means  anything  it  does 
fane  is  surely  itself  Anathema  Maranatha.  mean  tree,  or  something  like  it. 

The  commonest  (and  ugliest)  of  all  vul  There  are  a  good  many  expressions 
gar  expletives,  suggestive  of  blood  if  not  which  may  be  called  unconscious  oaths, 
of  thunder,  has  crept  into  our  vocabulary,  and  are  considered  to  be  the  mildest  form 
no  man  knows  precisely  whence,  almost  of  imprecation  that  the  lips  of  man  or 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera-  woman  are  competent  to  utter.  They 
tion.  Middle  aged  pilgrims  on  the  imper-  would  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in 
fectly  macadamized  pathway  of  life  can  order  to  meet  the  views  of  those  who 
easily  call  to  mind  a  time  when  it  did  not  would  fain  realize  the  comfort,  whatever 
exist,  at  any  rate  in  the  rank  luxuriance  it  may  lie,  of  swearing,  and  yet  be  held 
of  these  latter  days.  Those  who  would  guiltless  of  outrages  on  religious  decorum, 
fain  regard  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  medi-  We  may  liken  them  to  the  temperance 
leval  and  comparatively  innocuous  “  By  beverages  which  contain  just  enough  of 
’r  Lady”  have  no  sure  ground  to  stand  alcohol  to  gratify  the  sense  of  tippling, 
on.  The  Elizabethan  adjuration  can  There  is  even  a  legend  of  a  certain 
scarcely  have  degenerated  into  a  mere  “  Whaup,”  who  only  after  ignominious 
epithet.  A  word  or  phrase  may  change  suspension  over  a  bridge  at  the  hands  of 
its  meaning,  it  is  true,  but  very  rarely  be-  his  elder  brother  could  be  induced  to 
comes  another  part  of  speech  altogether,  “swear  a  waur  swear”  than  “  dash  it.” 
And  it  is  as  an  epithet,  or  even  as  nothing  Such  hypier-squeamishness  occurs  but 
more  than  a  particle  indicative  of  special  rarely  among  the  Whaup’s  compatriots, 
emphasis,  that  the  term  in  question  is  or,  indeed,  in  any  manly  society  on  either 
mainly  employed.  It  may  be  objected  side  the  Border.  Other  similar  subter- 
also  that  “  By  ’r  Lady”  has  a  distinctly  fuges  are  “  what  the  mischief,”  “  what 
Romanist  flavor  ;  whereas  its  disagreeable  the  deuce,”  “  drat  it,”  and  the  like, 
substitute,  descendant,  or  corruption,  be  Carlyle  is  said  to  have  been  tickled  by  the 
it  which  it  may,  is  used  impartially  by  all  retort  of  the  Irish  corporal  engaged  in 
denominations  of  Christian  men  whose  flogging  his  countryman  :  “  Oh  the  devil 
mother  tongue  is  Anglo-Saxon.  We  must  burn  it !  there’s  no  plasin’  of  ye,  strike 
be  eontent  to  leave  its  origin  in  obscurity,  where  one  will.”  Ilis  biographer  sug- 
and  regret  only  that  the  vagueness  of  its  gests  that  he  may  have  felt  bow  well  the 
source  in  no  way  affects  its  popularity,  cap  fitted,  for  he  did  not  himself  invari- 
It  is  essentially  the  expletive  of  low  life,  ably  deal  in  soft  answers  or  the  spirit  of 
Here  it  plays  an  important,  not  to  say  in-  contentment. 

dispensable,  part  in  colloquial  Queen’s  When  we  come  to  examine  these  milk- 
English.  Sometimes  it  is  combined  with  and-water  expletives  a  little  more  curi- 
another  ominous  word,  a  sub-tnntivc  this,  ously,  we  find  that,  although  they  may 
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be,  and  in  all  probability  usually  are,  ut¬ 
tered  without  the  slightest  hankering  after 
profanity,  yet  in  truth  they  mean,  if  any. 
thing,  precisely  the  same  as  the  bolder  and 
more  “  mouth-filling”  varieties.  Thedilu- 
tion  is  a  mere  blind.  For  what,  after  all, 
is  “deuce”  but  Deus,  or  “mischief” 
but  Diaholusf  We  may  “damn  with 
faint  praise”  in  any  company,  but  in  no 
other  way,  if  wo  wish  to  be  polite.  Be 
our  spirit  never  so  sorely  moved,  we  must 
still  restrict  ourselves  to  the  use  of  such 
inferior  phrases  as  “  hang,”  “  dash,”  or 
“  blow  !”  Even  these  comparatively  mild 
imperatives,  however,  must  have  some 
subject,  expressed  or  understood.  Who 
stops  to  consider  what  that  subject  is  ? 

Schoolboys  are  especially  fond  of  in¬ 
voking  the  name  of  Jupiter,  and  usually 
under  his  more  familiar  title  of  Jove. 
The  same  adjuration  crops  up,  but  only 
once  or  twice,  in  Shakespeare,  who  also 
makes  some  of  his  classical  characters  in 
“  Troilus  and  Cressida”  swear  “  by  Ve¬ 
nus’s  hand,”  and  “  Venus’s  glove.”  No¬ 
body  now  invokes  Venus,  or  indeed  (at 
least  in  this  country)  any  other  pagan  di¬ 
vinity  than  the  son  of  Saturn,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  still  remains  a  great  favorite.  Per 
Bacco,  on  the  other  hand,  is  common 
enough  in  Italy,  where  one  never  hears 
Per  Giove.  VVhat  reasons  can  have  in¬ 
duced  us  thus  to  appropriate  the  chief  of 
the  Roman  theogony  ?  Jove,  at  any  rate, 
is  become  an  essentially  British  deity,  and 
many  of  us  would  find  it  very  difiScult  to 
do  without  him.  A  schoolboy,  ten  years 
of  age,  is,  thanks  to  the  Ruler  of  Olym¬ 
pus,  able  to  relieve  his  feelings  in  a  de¬ 
cided  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  legit¬ 
imate  manner.  Give  him  Mercury,  Vul¬ 
can,  even  Pheebus  Apollo  himself,  and  he 
will  derive  no  satisfaction  whatever  ;  but 
the  strongest  emotions  of  his  little  heart 
discover  themselves  in,  and  are  assuaged 
by,  the  appeal  to  the  majesty  of  Jove. 
Anxiety,  astonishment,  admiration,  wrath, 
envy,  and  a  host  of  other  emotions,  are 
one  and  all  expressed  and  appeased  by  the 
prompt  use  of  this  invaluable  monosyl¬ 
lable.  It  clings  to  us  through  life.  Long 
after  we  have  said  farewell  to  the  micro- 
cosmic  school-world,  we  still,  from  time 
to  time,  deliver  ourselves  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  of  the  expletive  of  our  salad-days, 
and  often  with  some  semblance  of  relief. 
In  many  cases  it  remains  the  one  poor 
shred  of  classical  lore  that  we  can  call  our 
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own.  All  else — wanderings  of  Ulysses, 
sieges  of  Troy,  Persian  invasions,  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  wars,  the  march  of  Hannibal,  may 
long  since  have  fled  the  tablets  of  our 
memory — the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
our  ten  years,  more  or  less,  of  classical 
education,  is  briefly  summed  up  in  the 
solitary  remnant  “  By  Jove  !” 

Another  schoolboy  adjuration,  “  By 
Jingo,”  or,  more  emphatically,  “  By  the 
living  Jingo,”  was  dying  a  peaceful  and 
natural  death,  when  a  sudden  outburst  of 
patriotism,  so  called,  galvanized  it  a  few 
years  ago  into  renewed  popularity.  Prob¬ 
ably  few,  if,  any,  of  the  would  be  patriots 
could  have  suggested  a  clew  to  the  origin 
of  the  oath,  which  indeed  has  puzzled 
many  hard  heads.  It  is  referred  by  some 
to  the  Basque  word  for  God,  while  others 
connect  it  with  a  certain  St.  Gingoulph. 
Who  this  saint  may  have  been,  and  why 
this  greatness  should  have  been  thrust  up¬ 
on  him,  are  questions  which  still  await  a 
conclusive  answer  :  an  explanation,  amus¬ 
ing  if  nothing  more,  is  given  in  the  Lay 
of  St.  Gengulphus  by  Thomas  Ingoldsby, 
Esquire.  The  word,  however,  is  evidently 
a  corruption  of  some  kind,  and  seems  to 
point  to  the  half-familiar,  half-fearful, 
avoidance  (already  noticed)  of  a  plain  title. 

Readers  of  Smollett,  Fielding,  and 
Marryat  cannot  fail  to  mark  the  strict 
fidelity  of  those  writers  in  the  matter  of 
strong  language.  They  never  shirk  a  diflS- 
culty  by  having  recourse  to  the  apologetic 
“dash”  of  modem  novelists.  A  spade 
is  never  vaguely  described  in  their  pages 
as  an  agricultural  implement.  Their  suc¬ 
cessors  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  scru¬ 
pulous,  or  less  honest,  according  to  the 
reader’s  point  of  view.  They  shrink  from 
boldly  printing  words  which  are  consid¬ 
ered  unparliamentary  ;  but  it  is  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion  whether  their  half-hearted  “  dashes” 
are  not  even  more  offensive  than  the  real 
thing.  Dickens  splits  the  difference  in 
his  usual  felicitous  manner.  We  all  re¬ 
member  how  Mr.  Pell,  relating  an  apocry¬ 
phal  anecdote  of  his  friend  the  Chancellor, 
is  promptly  called  to  order  by  the  elder 
Weller,  who  is  only  pacified  on  learning 
that  the  exalted  functionary  had  “  damned 
hisself  in  confidence.”  And  by  the  alter¬ 
ation  of  a  single  letter  Mr.  Mantalini  is 
made  irresistibly  funny,  as  when  he  votes 
his  wife  “  the  demdest  little  fascinator  in 
all  the  world,”  or  when,  hearing  the  total 
amount  of  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Scaley, 
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be  ejaculates  magnanimously,  “  The  half¬ 
penny  be  demned.”  Thus,  by  a  humor¬ 
ous  reading  of  the  objectionable  term  in 
the  first  instance,  and  by  the  mere  substi¬ 
tution  of  one  vowel  for  another  in  the 
second,  the  clever  author  not  only  satisfies 
our  consciences  and  his  own,  but  gratifies 
our  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  all  the 
while  preserves  an  adequate  odor  of  im¬ 
precation.  Other  writers  who  venture  on 
this  dangerous  ground  are  not  so  success¬ 
ful.  They  dare  not  swear  outright,  and 
their  genius  suggests  no  convenient  and 
telling  paraphrase — hence  the  witless  and 
futile  “  dash.” 

It  is  curious  that  we  arc  quite  unable  to 
realize  the  enormity  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
monest  CoQtinental  oaths.  We  can,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  appraise  such 
terms  as  Scu;re,  Sapristi,  and  Morhleu 
(euphemistic  for  Mort  Dieu),  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  wholly  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  swearing  value  of  Mille  Tonnerre* 
and  Tausend  Donnerwetter.  Even  though 
these  latter  be  regarded  as  an  invocation 
of  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder  and  summer 
heat,  we  cannot  see  anything  very  dread¬ 
ful  or  juratory  in  them.  Anglicized  they 
become  perfectly  harmless,  and  would  in¬ 
deed  be  welcomed  in  the  room  of  some  of 
our  own  more  approbrious  idioms. 
‘‘Thunder!”  or  even  ‘‘Thunder  and 
Lightning  !”  we  consider  a  very  temper¬ 
ate  exclamation  ;  so,  too,  thought  the 
author  of  the  tragic  story  of  the  Bagman’s 
Dog,  which  may  be  consulted  with  ad¬ 
vantage  on  this  head.  Applying  the 
Johnsonian  maxim  of  ‘‘  claret  for  boys, 
port  for  men,  and  brandy  for  heroes,”  we 
should  certainly  be  inclined  to  class  either 
or  both  of  them  with  the  claret,  nay  even 
with  the  yet  milder  variety  of  Gladstonian 
claret,  a  vintage  happily  unknown  to  the 
learned  doctor.  To  our  insular  minds 
they  convey  absolutely  no  idea  of  impro¬ 
priety.  We  might  go  about  Donnerwetter- 
ing  for  a  month  together,  and  not  feel 
one  atom  the  better  for  it,  or  the  worse  ; 
while  our  character  for  propriety  and  de¬ 
cent  speech  would  not  be  one  whit  dam¬ 
aged,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  our 
sanity.  The  German  soul,  however,  is 
conscious  of  a  distinct  sense  of  relief  after 
a  judicious  indulgence  in  the  same  pas¬ 
time.  Hence  we  are  confronted  by  the 
strange  paradox  that  what  is  a  round  oath 
in  one  country  is  not  even  a  smart  ejacu¬ 
lation  in  the  next. 


Do  atheists  swear  ?  If  they  do  not, 
here  at  least,  assuming  the  habit  to  be  re¬ 
prehensible,  is  one  point  clearly  in  their 
favor,  and  one,  too,  which  cannot  be  hon¬ 
estly  claimed  by  a  great  many  Theists, 
Deists,  and  Anglicans.  If  they  do,  how 
can  they  be  atheists  at  all !  For  the  ad¬ 
juration  of  a  Superior  Being  is  the  essence 
of  the  oath.  It  is  only  shyness  or  defer¬ 
ence  to  common  usage  that  leads  us  to 
omit  the  subject  of  our  denunciatory  im¬ 
peratives  ;  and  the  subject  must  be  supe¬ 
rior  to  ourselves,  or  we  should  not  so  con¬ 
fidently  invoke  divine  aid  toward  consum¬ 
mating  the  ruin,  here  and  hereafU-r,  of  our 
refractory  friends  and  foes.  But  a  com- 
mination  which  involves  a  belief  in  no 
power  capable  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Some  soi-dimnt 
atheist  must  have  l>een  caught  thus  nap¬ 
ping  in  David’s  time  to  account  for  his 
pointed  remark  that  the  fool  (and  no 
one  else,  be  it  noted)  ‘‘  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  There  is  no  God.”  He  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  overheard  to  swear  by  the 
very  Deity  whose  existence  he  professed 
to  deny.  Out  of  his  own  mouth  he  had 
proved  the  manifest  absurdity  of  his 
atheism. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  custom  of  in¬ 
fidels  in  this  respect,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  practice  of  many  who  pro¬ 
fess  and  call  themselves  Christians.  Many 
excellent  (or  otherwise  excellent)  citizens, 
merciful  men,  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
right  place,  whose  integrity  is  undoubted, 
and  whose  rate-paying  capacity  is  far 
above  suspicion,  indulge,  nevertheless, 
with  greater  or  less  regularity  in  the  luxu¬ 
ry  of  imprecation.  It  cannot  be  a  mere 
habit,  for  they  are  able  to  restrain  their 
tongues  in  certain  company.  It  cannot  be 
from  any  real  desire  to  have  their  denun¬ 
ciations  carried  into  effect,  for  divers  of 
them  are  infinitely  too  kind  hearted  to 
wish  any  real  ill  to  their  kindred,  or  even 
to  their  casual  acquaintance  or  the  stranger 
within  or  without  their  gates.  Some  of 
them  again  are  men  of  strong  intellect, 
who  would  be  the  first  to  see  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  utter  futility  of  their  ful- 
ininations.  They  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  their  prayers  for  the  annihi¬ 
lation  of  any  particular  person  or  thing 
will  ever  bo  heeded.  They  are  not  like 
Popes,  to  believe  that  their  excommunica¬ 
tion  will  sooner  or  later  land  the  offend¬ 
ing  party  in  everlasting  Gehenna.  They 
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know  very  well  that  it  is  vftx  et  praterea 
nihil,  winged  words,  which  break  no 
bones  and  assuredly  cannot  in  any  way 
control  the  destination  of  the  soul  of  man 
or  woman.  It  is  a  disease  curable  only 
by  the  patient  himself,  and  too  often  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  its  course  without  let  or  hin¬ 
drance.  In  some  cases  indeed  it  might 
even,  like  alcoholism,  be  found  incurable. 
For  the  self-denial  and  strength  of  will, 
which  alone  in  the  moral  pharmacopoeia 
can  be  reckoned  as  efficacious  drugs  for 
such  an  emergency,  are  not  always  forth¬ 
coming.  Occasionally  it  is  inherited  ; 
like  some  other  forms  of  insanity  it  will 
sometimes  skip  a  generation  and  break 
forth  with  renewed  vitality  and  virulence 
in  a  great  nephew  or  a  grandchild.  More 
often  it  is  contracted  by  the  patient’s  own 
folly  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  The  boy 
thinks  that  it  gives  him  a  manly  air,  and 
the  delusion  accompanies  him  into  man¬ 
hood  itself,  where  it  is  apt  to  become 
chronic. 

There  are  those,  however,  and  perhaps 
they  form  the  most  numerous  class  of  an- 
athematists,  who  only  swear  on  special 
occasions,  as,  for  example,  when  they  miss 
a  train,  break  a  shoe-lace,  or  have  the 
gout.  It  is  the  expletive  or  complemen¬ 
tary  phase  of  imprecation  which  we  then 
hear  in  perfection.  In  itself  it  is  wholly 
unintelligible.  A  Roman,  in  similar  plight, 
would  probably  have  vented  a  Pol  or  a 
Mekercle ;  Homeric  heroes  would  have 
cried  u)  •nonoi.  We  should  be  altogether 
in  error  did  we  argue  from  it  that  the 
speaker  really  seeks  to  denounce  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  whether  individually  or  in 
mass,  lie  may  not  at  the  moment  feel 
especially  amiable  toward  his  kind,  but, 
if  he  were  put  to  it,  he  could  not  formu¬ 
late  his  resentment.  Ilis  bearing  at  such 
times,  it  is  true,  is  that  of  one  who  has 
been  cruelly  used,  against  whom  not  only 
all  mankind,  but  all  the  powers  of  light 
and  darkness  have  entered  into  a  fell  con¬ 
spiracy.  But  meet  the  victim  half  an 
hour  later,  and  observe  the  contrast  in  his 
demeanor.  Where  is  that  thunderous 
brow,  where  that  rushing  torrent,  that 
Telion  on  Ossa  of  execration  ?  Can  this 
bland  and  smiling  gentleman  be  he,  who, 
thirty  short  minutes  agone,  consigned  his 
nearest  and  dearest  to  Tartarus  and  the 
ale  kingdoms  of  Dis  ?  Yes,  it  is  verily 
e  and  none  other.  The  storm  is  over 
and  glorious  Apollo  shines  forth  once 


more.  And  what  is  the  net  result  of  the 
explosion  ?  On  the  one  hand  we  have  loss 
of  dignity,  infringement  of  laws  written 
and  unwritten,  disgust,  perhaps  terror,  of 
spectators,  general  degradation  ;  against 
this  we  are  bound  to  reckon,  for  in  cer¬ 
tain  constitutions  they  indubitably  follow, 
a  definite  sense  of  satisfaction,  an  ease  of 
mind,  and  a  clearing  of  the  moral  atmos¬ 
phere,  which,  it  seems,  could  not  other¬ 
wise  have  been  compassed.  At  such 
moments  all  considerations  of  temperance, 
decorum,  and  self-respect  are  thrown 
wholesale  to  the  winds.  The  grave  house¬ 
holder  and  father  of  a  family,  whose  of¬ 
fice  and  privilege  it  is  to  set  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  to  all  around  him,  will  fall  into  the 
snare  as  readily,  and  imprecate  as  round¬ 
ly,  as  the  gay  and  irresponsible  stripling. 
While  the  fit  is  on  him  he  is  as  one  bereR 
of  reason.  He  has  not  even  the  excuse 
of  patients  under  the  infiuence  of  an  an¬ 
aesthetic,  who,  as  is  well  known,  will  some¬ 
times  indulge  in  unexpected  profanity, 
being,  in  their  natural  state,  before  they 
are  finally  lulled  into  their  Lethiean  slum¬ 
ber,  paragons  of  virtue  and  piety.  His, 
indeed,  is  rather  a  case  of  Ay/)er-a3sthesia  ; 
so  sensitive  at  all  points  does  he  become, 
that  nothing,  apparently,  but  the  explo¬ 
sive  treatment,  can  give  him  relief.  Know, 
ing  of  old  its  subtle  properties,  he  adopts 
it  again  and  again,  with  extreme  celerity 
and  a  confidence  which,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  is  never  misplaced.  He 
swears  freely,  and  breathes  again  ;  grad¬ 
ually  his  temperature  becomes  normal,  his 
temporal  arteries  less  and  less  turgid,  his 
complexion  and  general  aspect  no  longer 
sanguinary.  The  tit  is  over  ;  a  child  may 
handle  him  now  ;  ho  has  been  cured  by 
the  oath. 

It  seems,  then,  incontrovertible  that 
some  natures,  in  certain  crises  which  are 
constantly  recurring  in  the  lives  of  ail  of 
us,  derive  an  appreciable  consolation,  and 
even  safeguard,  from  the  habit  of  swear¬ 
ing.  We  find  an  analogy  in  one  of  the 
privileges  of  Eve’s  daughters  ;  oaths  in 
the  man  often  correspond  to  tears  in  the 
woman.  By  both  alike  is  the  vexation  of 
the  moment  relieved.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  oaths  and  tears  react  upon  each 
other  with  painful  punctuality  ;  the  voice 
of  the  imprecator  will  produce  weeping, 
and  the  sniffs  of  the  weeper  on  the  other 
hand,  will  in  some  households  infallibly 
elicit  a  “  cursory”  comment.  Solomon 
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bad  no  sympathy  with  either.  He  de¬ 
nounces  the  “  scorner,”  and,  speaking 
with  an  experience  altogether  unique, 
gauges  with  much  acumen  the  aggravation 
produced  by  a  “  continual  dropping.” 
Nevertheless,  absolutely  and  in  themselves, 
tears  are  to  be  preferred  to  oaths.  They 
may  try  our  patience  and  stir  our  spleen, 
but  at  least  they  do  not  infringe  any 
canon  of  morality  or  necessarily  shock  the 
pious  consciences  of  those  who  may  chance 
to  witness  them.  As  one  of  our  own 
poets  has  said  or  sung  :  “  Women  must 
weep  but  be  does  not  add  that  men 
must,  or  even  may,  swear. 

In  these  days,  which  see  so  mauy  cru¬ 
sades  of  one  kind  and  another,  it  is  a  little 
strange  that  no  dead  set  has  been  made 
against  what  is  brietly  but  forcibly  stigma¬ 
tised  as  ‘‘foul  language.”  Our  l»eer  is 
drunk  in  the  face  of  a  legion  of  hostile 
spectators  ;  our  tobacco  is  confronted  by 
an  adverse  League  ;  but  we  are  still  per¬ 
mitted  to  swear  with  impunity.  No  spe¬ 
cial  ‘‘  Army”  has  been  levied  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  our  oaths.  And  yet  no 
one  can  pretend  that  they  rest  upon  any 
more  respectable  basis  than  that  of  mere 
custom.  For  a  nation  which  professes  to 
take  its  moral  stand  on  a  code  containing 
the  plain  precept  ‘‘  Swear  not  at  all,”  it 
must  be  admitted  that  we  are  a  little  lax 
in  our  practice.  A  habit  which  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  l»e  in  defiance  equally  of  jut, 
fas,  and  perhaps  lex  also,  we  have  never¬ 
theless,  within  the  memory  of  man,  made 
no  serious  attempt  to  stamp  out  or  even 


to  reform.  Far  from  l>eing  killed,  the 
snake  has  not  been  appreciably  scotched, 
save  in  the  drawing-room.  If  oaths  in 
daily  life  cannot  be  abolished  (that  of 
‘‘  the  Christian  man,  when  the  magistrate 
requireth,”  being  of  course  excepted)  we 
might  at  least  have  a  revised  version  of 
the  present  alternative  phrases.  We 
would  not,  indeed,  revert  to  the  days  of 
‘‘  ods  bobs  and  bodikins”  for  the  reason 
already  mentioned.  Nor  do  the  trivial¬ 
ities  of  modern  social  intercourse  seem  to 
demand  anything  like  the  grand  and  mas¬ 
sive  adjurations  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament.  But  surely  the  ingenuity  of 
some  mast«r  of  language  could  devise  for 
us  a  table  of  imprecations  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  should  be  abundantly  ‘‘  mouth* 
filling”  and  satisfy  the  keenest  critic  of 
point  and  pungency,  while,  on  the  other, 
they  should  not  offend  against  decency 
or  religious  scruples.  Almost  anything 
would  better  than  the  current  profan¬ 
ities  and  ineptitudes  which  constitute 
‘‘  the  vain  and  rash  swearing”  of  the  aver¬ 
age  ‘‘  Christian  man.”  If  we  must  swear, 
let  the  operation  be  conducted,  like  so 
many  others  nowadays,  elegantly  yet  effec¬ 
tively,  on  true  South  Kensin^on  lines. 
Let  our  execrations  be  in  accordance  with 
the  canons  of  High  Art.  So  might  we 
remain  still  ‘‘  full,”  to  our  heart’s  con¬ 
tent,  ‘‘  of  strange  oaths” — possibly 
stranger,  and  certainly  less  noisome  and 
unholy  than  any  that  hare  graced  the  lips 
of  man  since  first  he  habitually  swore. — 
Macmillan' t  Magazine. 
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Belton.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  get  into  a 
studio.  There  is  always  something  attrac¬ 
tive  to  me  in  its  atmosphere.  It  seems  to 
be  a  little  ideal  world  in  itself,  outside  the 
turmoil  and  confusion  of  common  life,  and 
having  different  interests  and  influences. 
An  artist  ought  to  be  very  happy  in  his 
life.  His  occupation  leads  him  into  har¬ 
mony  with  nature  and  man,  lifts  him  into 
ideal  regions  and  sympathies,  and  gives 
to  the  outward  world  a  peculiar  charm  and 
beauty. 

Mallett.  It  is  a  happy  life  ;  all  other 
occupations  after  art  seem  flat  and  taste¬ 
less.  The  world  has  for  the  artist  a  dif¬ 


ferent  aspect  from  what  it  wears  to  the 
common  eye.  Beauty  starts  forth  to  greet 
him  from  the  vulgarest  corners,  and  na¬ 
ture  shows  him  new  delights  of  color, 
light,  and  form  at  every  turn.  He  is  her 
lover,  and  ‘‘  love  lends  a  precious  seeing 
to  the  eye.”  If  art  be  pursued  in  a  high 
spirit  and  pure  love,  I  know  nothing  more 
delightful.  It  gives  a  new  meaning  and 
value  to  everything.  Life  is  only  too 
short  for  the  wooing. 

Bel.  Is  an  artist  ever  in  love  with  his 
work  f  Do  you  recognize  any  truth  in 
the  myth  of  Pygmalion  ? 

Mai.  No.  I  cannot  understand  how 
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an  artist  can  be  enamored  of  what  he  has 
done.  He,  more  than  any  one,  must  feel 
its  shortcomings,  lie  knows  how  inferior 
it  is  to  his  aim  and  to  his  conception,  and 
the  nearer  he  comes  to  the  end  of  it,  the 
less  he  is  contented  with  it.  Even  when 
he  succeeds,  success  is  a  merely  relative 
term  :  the  thing  produced  must  necessarily 
be  below  and  within  the  producer.  It  is 
not  the  victory  so  mueh  as  the  battle  that 
delights  him.  It  is  not  the  product,  but 
the  producing.  There  is  a  certain  sadness 
which  comes  over  one  at  the  end  of  every 
work — first,  from  a  sense  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  the  result  is  not  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  and,  second,  from  the  loss  of  a 
companion  and  friend  of  many  days,  to 
whom  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and 
thought  has  been  given.  Ilefore  the  work 
is  completed,  there  comes  a  certain  ex¬ 
haustion  of  purpose  and  power.  Already 
the  mind  is  projecting  itself  beyond  into 
new  conceptions  and  ideas,  which  beckon 
forward  with  illusory  promises  of  higher 
beauty  and  fairer  accomplishment.  The 
thing  to  he  done  will  be  better  than  what 
is  done.  The  next  combat  will  be  crowned 
with  victory.  The  future  is  glad  and  lai^ 
of  promise — the  present  is  sad  and  unsat¬ 
isfied. 

Bel.  This  is  so  with  every  pursuit — 
with  life  itself.  The  past  and  the  future 
have  a  certain  consecration  which  the 
present  has  not  :  the  mists  of  memory  en¬ 
chant  the  one  ;  the  glories  of  hope  trans¬ 
figure  the  other. 

Mai.  Still,  one  enjoys  the  present 
through  the  ministrations  of  art  more  than 
by  any  other  means.  Every  day  has  its 
happiness  and  its  work  ;  and  it  is  the 
union  of  the  mechanical  and  the  poetic — 
the  real  and  the  ideal — which  gives  it  a 
special  chann.  The  body  and  mind  are 
working  together.  Artists  arc  generally 
long  lived — and  particularly  sculptors — for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  mind  and  body 
are  both  kept  constantly  in  hannonious 
action. 

Bel.  I  suppose  irritation  and  worry’  kill 
far  more  than  hard  work,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  business  and  commerce  use 
men  up  so  rapidly. 

Mai.  llesides,  in  art  one  is  always 
learning,  and  that  begets  a  kind  of  cheer¬ 
fulness,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
mind  works  more  easily,  and  with  less 
wear  and  tear.  The  labor  we  delight  in 
physics  pain,  and  as  long  as  we  enjoy  our 


work  there  is  no  danger  of  overworking. 
It  is  only  when  we  get  irritated  and  wor¬ 
ried  that  work  begins  to  tell  on  us  and 
wear  us  out, 

Bel.  I  suppose  artists  have  their  black 
days  too  f  I  hope  you  have.  You  have 
no  right  to  have  all  your  lives  pleasant. 

Mai.  Black  enough  days  we  have  un- 
doubted'y,  when  nothing  will  come  to  our 
hand  ;  when  we  get  confused  and  tor¬ 
mented,  and  know  we  are  going  wrong, 
and  cannot  see  the  right  way.  Then  our 
work  haunts  us  and  harries  ns,  and  pur¬ 
sues  us  in  our  dreams,  and  will  not  give 
us  peace.  But  these  days  pass,  and  we 
get  over  the  trouble  ;  the  sun  shines 
again,  and  all  goes  well. 

Bel.  Do  you  ever  get  any  hints  in  your 
dreams  which  help  you  ? 

Mai.  Never  !  When  I  dream  of  my 
work,  it  is  always  going  wrong,  and  I  am 
vainly  attempting  to  put  it  right.  And 
this  arises  from  the  simple  fact,  I  suppose, 
that  it  does  not  occupy  my  dreaming 
thoughts  unless  I  have  been  woiried  by  it 
or  by  something  else.  But  1  never  get 
anything  of  value  from  dreams. 

Bel.  With  time  and  study,  at  last,  I 
suppose  you  embody  your  conceptions  at 
once  with  more  ease  and  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty  f  But  every  work  must  have  its 
own  ditiiculties,  however  you  may  have 
accomplished  yourself  in  the  practice  of 
your  art. 

Mai.  The  beginnings  of  art  are  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  and  we  are  often  surprised 
to  find  so  little  difficulty  in  achieving  a 
certain  result  not  utterly  bad.  The  friends 
of  every  youth  who  begins  to  paint  or  to 
model  see  in  him  the  promise  of  a  future 
Phidias  or  Haffaelle.  But  as  wetiain  our 
powers  and  continue  our  studies,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  increase — we  see  more  to  do,  and 
we  are  less  satisfied  with  our  work.  The 
horizon  grows  lai^er  and  lai^er  at  every 
advance,  and  we  soon  begin  to  feel  not 
only  that  perfection  is  impossible,  but  ex¬ 
cellence  exceedingly  difficult.  We  labor 
to  attain  what  is  less  tangible  and  more 
essential.  Of  course  the  mere  facility  in¬ 
creases  enormously,  so  that  at  last  we  do 
with  ease  what  cost  us  at  first  great  labor  ; 
but  we  strain  ourselves  to  harder  tasks. 
Nature  taunts  us,  and  tempts  us,  and 
tries  us  with  her  infinite  variations  and 
finesses  and  subtleties.  There  is  never  an 
end.  The  more  we  learn  the  more  there 
remains  to  learn.  The  higher  we  go  the 
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more  precipitous  rise  the  heights  above. 
The  peak  that,  seen  from  its  base  in  the 
valley  below,  seemed  to  tower  into  the  sky 
above,  proves,  when  we  have  reached  its 
crest,  to  be  but  a  trivial  fragment  in  a 
mighty  chain  of  mountains, — that  cliff 
over  cliff  rise,  towering  beyond,  and  never 
do  we  reach  a  summit  that  does  not  dwarf 
all  below,  and  open  the  way  to  loftier 
heights,  to  ideal  Silberhomcr,  that  dazzle 
and  delight  os  with  their  unattainable 
splendors  and  inaccessible  despairs.  Then, 
again,  in  seizing  one  thing  we  lose  an¬ 
other.  What  we  gain  in  knowledge  and 
facility  we  lose  in  naivete  and  freshness  of 
impression.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  op  to 
the  end  that  sustained  enthusiasm  which 
alone  holds  the  keys  of  success  in  art ; 
and  in  proportion  as  we  lose  our  love  we 
lose  our  power.  Nothing  good  is  done  in 
art  by  trick  or  sleight-of-hand.  The 
complete  force  of  the  man  must  be  put 
forth,  and  his  work  must  be  done  in  ab¬ 
solute  earnest. 

Bel.  It  is  said  that  Thorwaldsen,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  career,  stood  before  one 
of  his  statues  which  he  had  just  com¬ 
pleted,  and  after  looking  sadly  at  it  for  a 
time,  said,  “  I  see  I  am  growing  old,  and 
my  powers  are  failing.  This  statue  satis¬ 
fies  me.” 

Mai,  I  know  not  whether  the  story  is 
true,  but  the  obsen’ation  was  just,  and 
contains  a  great  deal  of  philosophic  truth. 
In  age  the  temptation  is  to  relax  one’s 
efforts,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  achieving 
a  certain  excellence,  within  one’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  power,  instead  of  striving  for 
more.  So  we  see  in  the  later  wo»s  of 
distinguished  artists  more  freedom  of  style 
and  brush,  but  more  carelessness  of  detail 
and  execution,  more  mannerism,  and  but 
too  often  mere  repetitions  of  themselves. 
Art  is  an  imperious  mistress,  and  we  must 
give  her  all  if  we  are  to  obtain  her  utmost 
favors.  Nor  is  it  so  alone  in  Art.  It  is 
so  in  everything.  Nature  never  gives. 
She  exacts  strict  pay  for  all  you  take. 
She  does  not  scatter  her  largesses  to  the 
idle  and  the  careless.  She  only  pays  the 
wages  of  your  work.  Worse  than  that, 
her  highest  fruit  she  puts  just  beyond 
your  reach  to  tempt  you  on  to  your  ex- 
tremest  effort.  If  you  will  not  strain  to 
your  utmost  for  it,  you  must  be  content 
to  go  without  it :  it  does  not  drop  into 
your  hands  of  itself. 

Bel.  Ah!  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite 
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agree  with  yon.  You  take  no  account  of 
genius,  with  which  some  few  are  dowered 
by  nature,  and  into  their  hands  the  fruit 
sometimes  does  seem  to  drop  without  any 
pains  and  struggles  on  their  part.  And 
then,  again,  there  is  so  great  a  difference 
between  men  in  their  natural  facility. 
Some  seem  to  do  with  ease  what  others 
labor  for  in  vain. 

Mai.  True — but  the  strain  comes  some¬ 
where  with  ever)’  one.  Great  natural 
facility  at  first  is  not  always,  if  it  be  ever, 
a  boon  to  be  coveted  by  one  who  seeks  to 
attain  great  excellence.  Somewhere  at 
some  time  the  whole  soul  must  be  put  into 
one’s  work,  the  whole  powers  strained  to 
the  utmost ;  and  it  is  perhaps  better  that 
this  should  occur  at  an  early  period,  other¬ 
wise  the  danger  is  that  we  may  rest  con¬ 
tented  with  those  small  achievements 
which  are  bounded  by  our  facilities. 
There  is  a  desperate  wall  somewhere  or 
other  to  block  our  progress.  It  may  be 
early  in  our  course,  when  we  are  bold  and 
fresh  and  enthusiastic,  and  then  with  will 
and  energy  we  may  overleap  it ;  or  it 
may  be  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  when 
fatigue  has  come  on,  and  the  mind  is 
jaded,  and  we  have  been  spoiled  by  praise, 
and  then  we  lack  the  energy  to  surmount 
it,  and  prefer  to  canter  about  within  the 
easy  limits  we  possess.  No  man  ever  did 
his  best  without  laying  out  all  that  was  in 
him.  There  is  nothing  so  dangen^iis  and 
so  tempting  as  facility,  unless  it  come 
from  hard  study  and  long  practice,  and 
even  then  it  is  a  temptation  and  a  danger. 

Bel.  That  is  very  true.  Facility  is 
often  mistaken  for  genius,  but  it  generally 
leads  to  mediocrity.  How  many  a  person 
I  have  known  who,  with  great  promise  at 
the  beginning,  soon  faltered  and  then 
stopped ;  while  others,  with  no  early 
facility,  strengthened  themselves  by  study 
and  will,  and  passed  far  beyond  them  at 
the  end.  So  many  are  satisfied  with  doing 
pretty  well  what  they  can  do  easily,  and 
want  the  energy  to  do  very  well  when  it 
costs  labor  and  struggle.  But  at  least 
four-fifths  of  geuius  is  an  indomitable  will 

Mai.  Very  true.  Take  Michel  Angelo, 
for  instance  :  he  had  not  a  natural  facility 
like  Raffaclle,  but  he  climbed  to  far  higher 
regions  by  force  of  will,  and  an  energy 
that  ninety  years  did  not  tire  ;  while  Rai- 
faelle  had  passed  his  culmination  at  thirty- 
seven,  and  his  last  works,  young  as  he 
was,  are  far  from  being  his  best.  How- 
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ever,  wo  need  not  go  to  great  examples  ; 
common  life  and  every  day  will  furnish 
them.  A  thousand  are  pleased  with  dab¬ 
bling  in  water-colors  and  toying  with  them 
as  amateurs,  to  one  who  earnestly  works 
with  the  determination  to  be  an  artist. 
After  all,  there  is  far  greater  difference 
between  men  in  their  will  than  in  their 
talent.  What  we  will  to  do,  despite  of 
obstacles  and  failures,  we  generally  suc¬ 
ceed  in  doing  at  last.  “  F^asy  writing,” 
says  Sheridan,  ”  makes  damned  hard  read¬ 
ing  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
work  if  we  wish  to  win  success. 

“  Nil  sine  magno 
Vita  labors  dedit  mortalibns,” 

says  Horace. 

Bel.  1  remember  years  ago  a  little  inci¬ 
dent  which  amused  me,  and  illustrates 
these  remarks.  An  accomplished  artist 
in  water-colors  in  Home  was  one  day  show¬ 
ing  his  portfolio  to  an  English  lady.  She 
was  delighted  with  them,  as  well  she 
might  be,  and  after  many  expressions  of 
admiration,  she  turned  to  him  and  said, 
“They  are  perfectly  beautiful.  How  I 
wish  i  could  paint  in  this  way  !  Pray, 
how  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  me 
to  learn  to  paint  thus !”  “  I  cannot 

tell,”  replied  the  artist,  “  how  long  it 
would  take  you,  but  it  has  taken  me  all  my 
life.” 

Mai.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear 
persons  say.  How  I  wish  I  could  do  this 
or  that  thing,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  it 
is  just  the  earnestness  of  wish  or  will  that 
is  wanting.  The  desire  has  no  real  root 
of  determination.  It  is  a  momentary 
feeling.  Such  persons  would  not  be  will¬ 
ing  to  give  laborious  hours  and  days  and 
years  to  attain  the  end  they  covet ;  but 
they  would  like  to  reach  out  their  hand 
and  pluck  the  fruit  at  once  without  trou¬ 
ble.  I  can’t  do  this,  means  very  com¬ 
monly,  I  don’t  choose  to  do  it.  1  should 
like  to  have  it,  but  1  won’t  pay  for  it.  If 
they  do  not  succeed  at  the  first  trial  they 
arc  discouraged.  A  true  artist  must  make 
np  his  mind  to  fail  a  thousand  times,  and 
never  be  discouraged,  but  bravely  to  try 
again.  I  am  always  surprised  to  see  bow 
well  most  people  begin,  and  bow  little 
way  they  go.  They  seem  to  think  that 
to  be  an  artist  comes  like  reading  and 
writing,  as  Dogberry  has  it,  by  nature. 

Bel.  And  so  it  does.  But  remember 
that  Dogberry  also  says — and  his  judg¬ 


ment  in  such  matters  you  surely  will  not 
question — “  God  is  to  oe  worshipped  ;  all 
men  are  not  alike  ;  alas  !  good  neighbor.” 
And  when  Leonato  says  to  this,  ‘‘  Indeed, 
neighbor,  he  comes  too  short  of  you,” 
Dogberry  replies,  ”  Gifts  that  God  gives.” 

Mai.  “  It  shall  be  suffigance  !”  1  will 
say  no  more.  Dogberry  also  is  right. 
There  are  gifts  that  God  gives.  If  the 
creative  power  be  wanting  that  moulds  the 
material  to  its  purpose,  nothing  great  ever 
will  be  achieved.  But  without  the  addi¬ 
tional  gifts  of  courage  and  will,  whatever 
is  the  power,  it  will  come  to  nothing. 

Bel.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  no 
general  education  or  high  culture  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  artist,  but  that  art  is  a  special 
faculty,  a  handicraft,  a  gift  requiring  no 
education  save  in  its  practice.  No  mis¬ 
take  could,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  greater. 
It  is  only  from  the  pres.sure  of  full  and 
lofty  streams  that  the  fountain  owes  the 
exultant  spring  of  its  column.  The  imag¬ 
ination  needs  to  be  fed  from  high  sources, 
and  strengthened  and  enriched  to  fulness, 
before  it  can  freely  develop  its  native 
force.  The  mere  drilling  of  hand  and 
eye,  the  mere  technical  skill,  nay,  even  the 
natural  bias  and  faculty  of  the  mind,  are 
not  sufficient.  They  are  indeed  neces¬ 
sary,  but  they  are  not  all.  It  is  from  the 
soul  and  mind  that  the  germs  of  thought 
and  feeling  must  spring  ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  these  are  nourished  and  expanded 
by  culture  do  they  flower  forth  in  richer 
hues  and  forms.  It  is  by  these  means 
that  the  taint  of  the  vulgar  and  common 
is  eradicated,  that  ideas  are  purified  and 
exalted,  that  feeling  and  thought  are 
stimulated,  and  taste  refined.  Out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  whole  being  each  word  is 
spoken,  and  each  act  takes  the  force  of 
the  whole  man.  It  is  not  alone  the 
athlete’s  arm  that  strikes — it  is  his  whole 
body.  The  blacksmith’s  arm  in  itself 
may  be  stronger,  but  his  blow  is  far  less 
effective. 

Mai.  Undoubtedly  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  public,  on  whose  approbation 
the  artist  to  a  certain  extent  depends,  re¬ 
quires  equally  to  be  educated,  for  without 
this  the  higher  fruit  of  art  cannot  be  tasted 
or  appreciated.  While  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  public  in  art  is  so  deficient, 
criticism  must  necessarily  be  low  and  ig¬ 
norant.  All  that  we  can  ask  is,  that  it  be 
•  not  also  arrogant. 

Bel.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  taste  and 
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knowledge  in  art  is  rapidly  growing  in 
America. 

Mai.  V^ery  true  ;  but  aa  yet  there  is  a 
very  general  idea  prevalent  that  the  big  is 
the  great,  and  that  it  is  size  that  consti> 
tutes  grandeur.  I  have  heard  it  constantly 
boasted,  for  instance,  that  the  so-called 
monument  to  Washington,  in  the  city  of 
Wa.shington,  was  the  tallest  obelisk  in  the 
world — as  if  that  was  in  itself  a  great 
recommendation  of  it  as  a  work  of  art. 
To  which  I  have  ventured  to  answer,  Yes, 
perhaps.  But  it  is  not,  correctly  speak¬ 
ing,  an  obelisk,  to  begin  with,  for  an 
obelisk  proper  should  be  a  monolith. 
But  I  am  willing  to  own  that  it  is  the  tall¬ 
est  chimney  in  the  world,  and,  I  will  also 
add,  the  most  useless — and  the  ugliest. 
And  besides,  it  has  not  only  no  use,  but 
no  meaning  and  no  appropriateness  as  a 
memorial  to  Washington.  We  arc  now 
also  loudly  called  upon  to  admire  the  Eiffel 
Tower  just  erected  at  Paris,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  highest  in  the  world,  and 
has  I  know  not  how  many  steps  and 
stories.  But  has  mere  size  any  claims 
on  our  admiration  in  a  work  of  art  1  Some 
of  the  smallest  are  among  the  grandest 
that  ever  were  made  ;  some  of  the  largest 
the  most  inane  and  empty.  What  rare 
Ben  Jonson  says  of  life  is  equally  true  of 
art — 

“  In  small  proportions  we  jnst  beauties  see, 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be.” 

Btl.  Yes  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  minuteness  of  finish  and  elaboration 
of  detail  which  are  primarily  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  A  great  work  can  afford  to  be  im¬ 
perfect  in  detail.  Where  the  grand  con¬ 
ception  and  impression  are,  there  is  the 
great  work.  But  between  the  claims  of 
Realism  on  the  one  side  and  Idealism  on 
the  other,  the  true  mean  seems  to  be 
pretty  hard  to  hit. 

Mai.  Did  I  ever  say  art  was  easy  f 
Nothing  that  is  great  is  easy  or  common. 
There  is  no  clearly  defined  road,  more 
than  for  the  bird  in  the  air.  One  must 
know  it  by  intuition  and  feel  it  by  inter¬ 
nal  conviction.  **  What  is  it  that  makes 
your  music  Mozartish  ?”  asked  some  one 
of  that  great  composer.  “  I  know  not,” 
he  answered  ;  ”  it  is  as  it  comes  to  me.” 
And  where  does  it  come  from  f  Ah  ! 
who  knows  ?  That  which  is  force  or 
power  or  individuality  in  any  work  is  an 
unconscious  efiSuence  from  the  spirit  of 
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the  artist.  lie  knows  not  how  or  whence 
it  comes.  He  only  knows  that  it  is  im¬ 
perious,  and  he  must  obey. 

Bel.  Which  do  you  think  the  higher 
art — painting  or  sculpture  f 

Mai.  Neither  or  either.  The  cup  is 
nothing.  It  is  what  you  put  into  it  that 
is  of  value.  Each  art  has  its  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  ar.il  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
has  the  greater.  Still,  in  one  sense,  sculp¬ 
ture  is  the  higher  art,  in  my  estimation — 
for  the  reason  that,  while  its  means  are  far 
more  limited,  its  requisitions  are  greater 
and  higher.  It  is  at  once  more  positive 
and  more  ideal.  It  has  the  highest  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  poorest  means.  Its 
ends  are  more  difficult,  its  beginnings  far 
more  easy.  To  mould  the  pliant  clay  into 
some  sort  of  material  resemblance  to  any 
form  is  not  difficult — it  is  in  the  grasp  of 
amost  every  one.  But  to  conceive  a  great 
statue  and  embody  a  noble  idea — not 
simply  by  imitation  of  the  model,  but  by 
a  grand  treatment  of  form,  and  a  noble 
character  of  design  and  expression, — this  is 
doubtless  as  difficult  a  task  as  can  be  set 
to  an  artist.  There  is  every  grade,  from 
a  mud-pie  of  a  child  to  the  work  of 
Phidias.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  paint¬ 
ing  has  the  great  requirements  of  tone  and 
harmonious  coloring  which  are  avoided  in 
sculpture,  so  that  these  difficulties  nearly 
balance  each  other.  Again,  painting  is 
more  illusory,  more  imitative,  more  literal 
in  its  aims.  It  may  please  and  enchant  by 
literal  reproductions  of  actual  facts  in  na¬ 
ture.  The  whole  field  of  'genre,  the  facts 
and  incidents  of  daily  life,  and  the  wide 
range  of  landscape,  are  open  to  it ;  while 
in  sculpture  a  higher  and  more  restricted 
class  of  subjects  is  demanded,  and  a  nobler 
treatment  of  forms.  It  cannot  stoop  to 
genre  without  losing  its  true  characteris¬ 
tics.  It  has  only  form  to  deal  with,  it  is 
true,  but  that  form  must  be  ideal  in  its 
character,  and  while  in  nature,  must  also 
be  above  nature.  If  it  content  itself  with 
copying  the  model,  it  degenerates  into 
commonplace,  and  abdicates  its  highest 
functions.  The  pure  imitation  which 
pleases  in  painting  by  creating  a  partial 
illusion,  is  denied  to  sculpture.  Besides, 
a  statue  must  be  right,  harmonious,  and 
effective  from  every  point  of  view  and  in 
every  light  and  shade.  And,  last,  sculp¬ 
ture  is  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  a 
single  figure,  or  at  most  to  two  or  three, 
and  into  this  everything  must  be  put.  In 
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a  word,  it  is  the  most  material  and  the 
most  ideal  art.  Each,  however,  has  its 
great  difficulties,  and  it  is  idle  to  put  one 
above  the  other. 

Bel.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that 
many  more  artists  have  attained  great  ex¬ 
cellence  in  painting  than  in  sculpture. 
The  great  sculptors  are  very  few  ;  the 
great  painters  many.  Setting  aside  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  the  two  arts  seem  to 
have  been  nearly  balanced,  as  far  as  bi^ 
tory  informs  us,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
since  then  there  have  been  scarcely  any 
great  sculptors  to  compare  with  the  great 
painters.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  present 
time,  fur  that  would  be  invidious  ;  but  up 
to  our  time  there  is  scarcely  a  sculptor, 
except  Michel  Angelo,  entitled  to  be  called 
great,  or  whose  works  are  to  be  placed 
beside  those  of  the  renowned  painters. 
Nay,  even  Michel  Angelo  himself  was  per¬ 
haps  greater  in  fresco  than  in  marble. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  sculpture  is 
at  least  a  more  difficult  art  than  painting. 
At  all  events,  Michel  Angelo,  so  excellent 
in  both  arts,  gave  the  higher  rank  to 
sculpture. 

Mai.  It  is  far  less  understood,  and  far 
less  popular,  certainly.  A  picture  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  much  larger  number  than  dues 
a  statue.  To  feel  and  understand  the 
beauty  of  the  statue  requires  more  knowl¬ 
edge  and  more  culture.  Few  are  capable 
of  criticising  it  in  its  execution  with  intel¬ 
ligence.  Its  refinements  of  treatment,  its 
delicate  modelling,  its  picked  truth  to  na¬ 
ture,  are  for  the  most  part  lost  on  the 
crowd.  The  public  appreciate  neither  its 
anatomical  accuracy  nor  its  subtle  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  human  form  ;  because  the 
naked  figure  is  so  rarely  seen,  and  so  un¬ 
familiar,  that  few  are  able  to  say  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong.  All  the  finest  parts 
of  the  execution  are  “  caviare  to  the  gen¬ 
eral.”  The  public  are  only  capable  of 
understanding  the  expression  and  the 
pose. 

Bel.  The  taste  for  sculpture  seems  to  be 
growing  of  late,  and  especially  among  the 
Americans.  They  buy  more  statues,  I 
am  told,  than  any  other  nation.  The 
English  seem  to  care  little  for  it,  and  to 
prefer  painting.  How  do  you  account 
for  this  I 

Mai.  You  have  only  to  breathe  the 
English  atmosphere,  and  see  the  English 
landscape,  to  understand  this.  Every¬ 
thing  is  color  in  England — and  even  more. 
New  Skbiis. — Vol.  L.,  No.  1.  2 


water-color.  The  atmosphere  is  thick 
and  humid,  and  obliterates  form.  Every¬ 
thing  is  saturated  or  washed  in  color.  On 
the  contrary,  the  American  atmosphere  is 
tense  and  dr}’,  revealing  the  outlines  of 
everything,  and  insisting  on  form.  The 
distances  are  clear — the  far-oif  hill  is 
drawn  sharply  on  the  sky.  The  trees  are 
not  blotted  as  in  England,  but  defined  and 
etched  upon  it.  The  form  asserts  itself 
far  more  strungly  than  the  color.  So  it 
is  in  Greece,  where  sculpture  attained  its 
largest  proportions  and  its  finest  expres¬ 
sion. 

Bel.  That  is  ingenious — but  is  it  true  f 

Mai.  I  think  so.  You  will  see  these 
characteristics  in  the  minds  and  in  the 
persons  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  their 
art.  The  American  is  slenderer  and  more 
nervous  in  his  material  organization,  more 
metaphysical  in  his  intellect,  more  irritable 
in  his  temperament,  than  the  Englishman. 
Ilis  sharp  thin  air  acts  always  on  him  as  a 
stimulus.  It  will  not  let  him  rest,  but 
whips  him  on.  The  brilliant  sunshine  is 
like  a  wine  that  intoxicates  him.  It  eats 
away  his  fiesh,  turns  muscle  into  tendon, 
and  refines  and  quickens  his  perceptions. 
So  we  find  him  always  inquiring,  investi¬ 
gating,  questioning,  inventing,  working. 
Ilis  perceptions  dominate  his  sentiment^-. 
lie  is  always  organizing  and  reoiganizli;g, 
and  inventing,  and  putting  things  iLto 
shape.  Everything  runs  to  form  rather 
than  to  color  in  his  mind.  Ho  must  have 
things  definite  and  decided.  The  English¬ 
man  has  more  equipoise.  His  suscepti¬ 
bilities  are  more  blunted  ;  be  is  less  ner¬ 
vous  and  more  contented,  calmer-minded 
and  steadier  of  purpose.  He  has  his  loyal 
sentiments,  bis  fixed  habits,  his  regular 
formulas  of  life  and  thought,  bis  quiet 
prejudices,  and,  in  a  word,  his  inertia  of 
nature.  He  is  fonder  of  facts  than  of 
metaphysics.  He  is  full  of  general  im¬ 
pressions,  and  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed 
in  them.  His  sentiments  dominate  and 
color  his  perceptions  and  opinions.  His 
face  and  figure  are  vaguer  in  outline  than 
the  American’s,  and  f^uller  of  color.  He. 
is  fitter  for  a  picture  than  for  a  bust- 
Much  of  this  dinerence  undoubtedly  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  influences  of  climate  ; 
for  even  the  unmixed  English  blood  in 
America  has  already  lost  its  type,  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  one.  Take  an  English  girl, 
and  put  her  beside  an  American  girl  whose 
ancestry  is  pure  English,  and  there  is  a 
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remarkable  difference  between  them  in 
fhapo,  nature,  and  color.  The  American, 
as  a  rule,  is  slenderer,  fairer,  and  slighter 
limbed,  thinner  featured,  and  more  viva¬ 
cious  and  excited  in  manner.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  girl  is  fuller,  rosier  in  color,  heavier 
in  build,  and  calmer.  The  voice  of  the 
American  is  thin  and  high,  that  of  the 
English  girl  is  rich  and  low.  But  where 
you  will  find  the  greatest  physical  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  feet  and  hands.  The 
American’s  foot  is  small,  thin,  high-arch¬ 
ed,  and  tendonous  in  the  ankle.  The 
English  girl’s  is  plump,  flat,  and  full  in 
the  ankle.  There  is  the  same  difference 
in  the  hands.  Take  a  cast  from  an 
American  and  an  English  foot,  and  any 
one  can  distinguish  them  with  half  an 
eye.  All  the  attachments,  as  they  are 
called,  are  longer  and  more  tendonous  in 
the  American  than  in  the  English. 

.  Bel.  You  seem  to  make  out  your  case. 
Certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  general  appearance  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  American.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  charming  in  the  one  as  of  a  rose, 
and  in  the  other  of  a  lily.  Where  the 
English  have  the  advantage  over  the 
Americans  is  in  their  voices  and  intona¬ 
tions.  An  Englishwoman’s  voice  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear— so  sweet,  and  low,  and 
pleasant  in  its  modulations — while  the 
Americans  whine  with  a  high-pitched 
voice.  1  wish  they  would  correct  this. 
Yon  know  them  “  as  the  blind  man  knew 
the  cuckoo  by  the  bad  voice.” 

Mai.  They  sing  better  than  the  English, 
btcausc  the  English  never  C4ui  fully  utter 
their  voice  and  throw  it  out. 

Bel.  Certainly  the  American  girls  arc 
sometimes  very  handsome,  and  they  gen¬ 
erally  have '  a  refinement  of  look  and  fea¬ 
ture,  if  not  of  manner.  In  their  ways, 
too,  there  is  a  certain  wild  wilfulncss  and 
independence  which,  when  it  does  not  go 
too  far  (as  it  frequently  does),  is  very 
aAtrjctive. 

Mai.  The  English  have  had  at  least  one 
great  sculptor — Flaxman.  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  genius  and  a  most  refined  imag¬ 
ination — almost  a  Greek  bom  ont  of  his 
time  and  country.  His  illustrations  to 
Homer  and  Jilschylaa  are  full  of  restrained 
grace  and  simplicity,  and  admirable  in 
their  character  and  composition.  His  il¬ 
lustrations  of  Dante  are  very  inferior  to 
them,  though  full  of  talent.  His  life, 
however,  was  spent  in  making  monuments 


and  allegorical  figures  for  which  he  had 
no  taste,  but  which  the  public  demanded. 
But  he  will  be  remembered  by  the  ideal 
works  which  the  public  refused  and  re¬ 
jected.  1  think,  for  only  one  of  his  out¬ 
lined  compositions  did  he  ever  receive  a 
commission,  and  that  was  for  the  Mercury 
and  Pandora  which  is  among  his  drawings 
from  Hesiod. 

Bel.  His  power  seems  to  have  been 
best  exhibited  on  his  outlines.  In  the 
technical  parts  of  his  art,  and  in  his 
modelling  and  manipulation,  he  was  as 
clumsy  as  he  was  refined  and  poetic  in  his 
conceptions.  At  least,  so  I  should  judge 
from  the  modelled  bas-reliefs  of  his  which 
I  have  seen. 

MeU.  It  is  very  trae.  He  did  not 
model  well — at  least,  all  the  casts  from 
his  models  that  I  have  seen  are  carelessly 
executed,  and.  in  fact,  mete  sketches. 
But  perhaps  1  have  not  seen  any  of  what 
he  could  consider  his  finished  models. 

Bel.  You  were  reproaching  modern  art 
the  other  day  for  its  slavish  following  of 
nature,  and  saying  that  we  could  never 
attain  a  high  development  of  art  so  long 
as  we  aimed  simply  at  an  imitation  of 
nature.  You  promised  at  the  same  time 
that  you  would  give  me  your  notions  of 
what  true  art  is.  Will  it  bore  you  to  do 
this  now  } 

Mai.  Not  at  all,  if  it  won’t  bore  you. 

Bel.  I’ll  risk  it.  Go  on. 

Mai.  In  considering  the  tme  principles 
which  govern  art,  we  must  first  clear  our 
minds  of  the  notion  that  the  object  of  art 
is  illusion.  Art  is  art  because  it  is  not 
nature  ;  and  could  we  absolutely  repro¬ 
duce  anything  by  means  of  form,  tone, 
color,  or  any  other  means,  so  as  actually 
to  deceive,  it  would  at  once  fail  to  inter¬ 
est  the  mind  and  heart  as  art.  However 
we  might,  on  being  undeceived,  wonder 
at  the  skill  with  which  it  was  imitated, 
we  ahonld  not  accept  it  as  a  true  work  of 
art.  It  is  only  so  long  as  imitative  skill 
is  subordinated  to  creative  energy,  and 
poetic  sensibility,  that  it  occupies  its 
proper  place.  Otherwise,  if  by  any  proc¬ 
ess  we  could  fix  on  a  mirror  the  reflection 
of  anything,  we  should  have  a  perfect  pic¬ 
ture.  Yet,  perfect  as  the  reflection  is  in 
every  respect,  it  is  not  a  picture,  and  it 
does  not  interest  ns  as  art.  The  most 
perfect  imitation  of  nature  is  therefore  not 
art.  It  must  pass  through  the  mind  of 
the  artist  and  1^  changed. 
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Bel.  Shakespeare  says  we  should  ‘  *  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature”  in  our  art. 

Mai.  Ay,  but  what  mirror  f  Not  the 
senseless  material  mirror,  in  which  nature 
is  simply  reproduced  as  fact.  Art  is 
nature  reflected  in  the  spiritiwl  mirror, 
and  tinged  with  ail  the  sentiment,  feeling, 
passion  of  the  spirit  that  reflects  it.  It  is 
nature  that  has  ”  suffered  a  sea  change 
into  something  rich  and  strange.”  It  is 
then  an  absolute  requisite  of  a  work  of  art, 
that  it  should  neither  be  real  nor  illusory. 
The  moment  reality  or  illusion  comes  in, 
art  disappears.  The  birds  that  strove  to 
peck  the  {)ainted  grapes  of  Zeuxis,  the  ape 
that  ate  the  colored  beetles  in  the  volume 
of  natural  histor}’,  are  types  of  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  vulgar  mind  that  never  entered 
into  the  sacred  precincts  of  art. 

Bel.  The  story  of  the  birds  pecking  the 
gra]>es  in  the  picture  of  Zeuxis  is  always  re¬ 
lated  as  a  proof  of  his  wonderful  power 
of  copying  nature,  even  to  the  point  of 
literal  deception.  But  birds  and  insects 
are  easily  deceived  by  the  commonest  rep¬ 
resentation  of  fruit  and  flowers.  I  have 
often  watched  the  bee-moth  as  he  tried 
flower  after  flower,  painted  coarsely  along 
under  the  comice  of  my  Italian  villa  walls, 
sometimes  making  the  entire  round  of  the 
room  in  search  of  his  sustenance,  and 
never  learning  by  experience. 

Mai.  The  old  story  of  the  painted  cur¬ 
tain  of  Parrhasius,  which  he  was  requested 
to  draw  aside  from  before  his  picture,  is 
in  the  same  class.  It  is  evidently  made 
out  of  the  whole  cloth — like  a  hundred 
others  that  are  told  about  artists.  But 
supposing  it  true,  it  proves  that  the  result 
of  the  perfect  imitation  was  to  take  the 
picture  out  of  the  domain  of  art — to  the 
minds  of  all  who  saw  it.  Mncb  as  one 
might  admire  the  skill  of  the  deception, 
the  result  was  not  interesting  as  art  in  its 
higher  sense.  But  art  is  not  only  not  illu¬ 
sion — it  is  hot  even  a  mere  reproduction 
of  nature, — but  an  expression  and  bodying 
forth  of  the  inmost  being  of  the  artist. 
Its  germ  is  within  and  not  without ;  it 
only  uses  nature  as  an  outward  garment 
in  which  to  clothe  the  living  idea  and  con¬ 
ception,  assimilating  whatever  in  nature 
belongs  to  it  of  right,  and  rejecting  all 
which  is  not  flt  or  necessary.  It  weaves 
its  figure  out  of  nature,  but  nature  is  only 
the  material  which  it  uses  in  its  loom,  and 
which  obeys  the  motions  of  the  working 
spirit  as  it  transfigures  the  outward  sub¬ 


stance  with  its  own  inner  life.  Truth  and 
fact  are  to  be  carefully  discriminated. 
Mere  facts,  however  true  in  and  for  them¬ 
selves,  may  be  all  untrue  in  art.  Nothing 
is  true  in  art  unless  it  be  assimilated  by 
the  imagination  to  the  idea  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  in¬ 
dependently  of  that  connection,  and 
viewed  by  itself.  Too  close  an  imitation 
of  facts  often  lowers  the  character  of  the 
work  and  degrades  the  idea,  and  this  is 
specially  to  be  seen  in  music,  which,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  imitation,  is  on  a  low  plane. 

Bel.  Is  it  not  equally  so  with  regard  to 
sculpture  ?  Suppose  illusion  to  be  its  ob¬ 
ject,  and  literal  imitation  its  true  means, 
on  such  principles  the  wax  figures  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Tussaud,  with  their  real  dresses,  their 
real  hair,  and  painted  faces,  ought  to  be 
truer  products  of  art  than  the  noblest  of 
Greek  statues.  But.  in  truth,  it  is  this 
very  illusion  which  disgusts  us  while  it 
deceives.  So  far  from  desiring  illusion^ 
it  is  an  impertinence  which  we  reject. 

Mai.  Undoubtedly  it  is. 

Bel.  And  let  me,  before  you  go  on, 
also  recall  to  you  those  charming  lines  of 
Wordsworth,  suggested  by  a  picture  of 
Peele  Castle  in  a  storm,  by  Sir  George 
Beaumont : — 

‘  ‘  1  was  thy  neighbor  once,  thou  rugged  pile  ! 
Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of  uee  : 
I  saw  thee  every  day  ;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  form  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 

“  So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air  ! 

So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day  ! 
Whene'er  I  looked,  thy  image  still  was  there  ; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away. 

“  How  perfect  was  the  calm  I  It  seemed  no 
sleep. 

No  mood,  which  season  takes  away,  or  brings  : 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  deep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  things. 

“  Ah  I  then,  if  mine  had  been  the  painter’s 
hand. 

To  express  what  then  I  saw  ;  and  add  the 
aleam. 

The  light  that  never  teas,  on  sea  or  land. 

The  consecration,  and  tht  PoeCs  dreatn.” 

Mai.  Exactly  1  That  is  what  is  wanted 
in  art — the  consecration,  and  the  poet’s 
dream — and  without  it  there  is  no  real  art 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

Bel.  One  moment  before  you  go  on. 
These  lines  of  Wordsworth  reminded  me 
of  a  passage  in  Shelley  which  it  very 
closely  resembles — 
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**  Within  the  surface  of  the  fleeting  river 

The  wrinkled  image  of  the  citj  lay, 

Immovably  nnqniet,  yet  forever 

It  trembles,  bnt  it  never  fades  away  — 

a  passage  which  he  seems  to  have  liked, 
for  he  repeats  it,  with  a  variation,  in  his 
“  Ode  to  Liberty,”  almost  identical 
with  this  line  of  Wordsworth’s — 

"  It  trembles,  bnt  it  cannot  pass  away.  ” 

But  if  we  continue  quoting  poetry,  we 
shall  not  get  on  with  our  discussion.  You 
were  saying  that  art  should  be  above  na¬ 
ture  while  it  was  in  it — as  the  spirit  is 
above  and  in  the  body — and  that  it  should 
be  an  interpretation  and  not  an  imitation 
of  nature.  Now  go  on,  if  1  have  not  en¬ 
tirely  put  you  out. 

Mai.  In  art  there  is  no  nature  indepen¬ 
dent  of  man  and  his  relation  to  it.  While 
art  should  never  be  false  to  nature,  it 
should  be  its  master  and  not  its  slave. 
Nature  is  the  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
art  ;  but  it  is  not  until  we  have  mastered 
these  so  as  to  use  them  freely  and  almost 
unconsciously  as  a  language,  that  we  can 
rise  to  be  poets  or  artists.  A  faultless 
grammatical  sentence,  or  series  of  sen¬ 
tences,  does  not  make  a  poem  ;  and  many 
are  the  artists  who,  after  they  have  learned 
the  language  of  art,  have  nothing  to  say 
which  is  worth  saying.  If  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  really  to  say,  what  is  the  use  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  language.  A  servile  imitation  of 
nature  is  fatal  to  all  the  higher  impulses 
of  the  spirit,  and  will  never  result  in  any¬ 
thing  admirable.  A  sketch  by  a  great 
master  is  better,  despite  all  its  incorrect¬ 
ness,  not  only  than  the  most  careful  repro¬ 
duction  through  mere  imitation  of  any 
facts  in  nature,  but  often  better  than  the 
finished  work  of  the  same  master — better, 
because  freer  and  fuller  of  the  idea. 
Every  artist  will  tell  you  that  he  finds  it 
difficult  in  his  finished  work  to  come  up 
to  the  impression  of  his  sketch,  for  the 
former  is  produced  in  the  heat  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  when  the  mind  is  penetrated 
thoroughly  with  the  idea,  while  the  latter 
is  more  studied  and  mechanical.  Persons 
ordinarily  speak  of  imitations  of  nature — 
as  if  nature  were  something  definite,  and 
positive,  and  absolute.  But  nature  is  to 
each  one  a  different  thing.  It  is  what  we 
are,  and  takes  the  coloring  of  the  eye  and 
the  mind.  It  is  infinite,  too,  in  its  vari¬ 
ety,  infinite  in  its  scale,  and  infinite  in  its 
combinations — while  an  imitation  of  a 


definite  fact  is  limited  to  that  fact.  Yet 
even  that  one  fact  is  protean.  It  changes 
with  every  light,  and  is  affected  by  every 
emotion  of  the  artist  Nature  is  not  an 
aggregation  of  facts — it  is  an  idea  in  the 
mind  derived  from  a  long  series  of  vary¬ 
ing  impressions  and  experiences.  When 
we  say  a  work  of  art  is  natural,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  it  answers  to  this  idea,  not  because 
it  is  true  to  some  particular  fact.  Many 
incidents  true  in  fact  are  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  false,  unnatural,  and  unfit  for  art. 

Bel.  You  remember  Coleridge’s  lines 
beginning — 

“  Oh,  lady,  we  receive  bnt  what  we  give, 

And  in  our  life  alone  doth  nature  live,"  etc. — 

all  so  true  and  so  charming.  But  go  on. 

Mai.  The  vice  of  modern  art  is  th.nt  it 
founds  itself  too  much  on  the  low  princi¬ 
ple  of  imitation  and  literal  realism,  as  it  is 
called.  The  study  of  particular  facts  in 
nature  is  considered  as  an  end  and  not  as 
a  means  ;  and  they  are  treated,  not  as 
idioms  or  phrases  of  a  language  to  be 
learned  and  freely  used  to  expre.ss  ideas, 
but  as  being  in  themselves  poems  which 
are  merely  to  be  copied.  The  artist  sub¬ 
ordinates  himself  to  some  particular  scene, 
or  place,  or  room,  or  dress,  and  by  pa¬ 
tiently,  and  often  servilely,  copying  these, 
he  expects  to  produce  a  great  picture. 

He  sets  a  model  before  him,  and  by  imi¬ 
tating  carefully  every  detail  of  the  indi*  | 

vidu^,  expects  to  produce  a  great  statue.  | 

But  in  this  kind  of  work  there  is  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  style  and  grand  character. 

Its  place  but  too  often  is  usurped  by  the 
sham  and  counterfeit  chique.  The  imag¬ 
ination  is  not  tasked  to  a  great  conception, 
but  cleverness  and  trick  play  its  part. 
Undoubtedly  the  dexterity  and  ability  i 

shown  in  some  of  these  works  of  mere 
handicraft  is  very  great,  but  there  it  all 
but  too  often  ends.  Such  works  surprise  i 

and  delight  for  a  moment,  but  their  time  ^ 

is  short.  The  public  admire  and  buy.  = 

The  artist  yields  to  temptation  and  paints 
to  sell,  and  thus  talent  and  skill  of  a  rare  I 

quality  are  wasted  ;  and  when  the  fashion  i 

of  the  day  goes,  such  works  go  with  it. 

The  consequence  is,  that  we  have  many 
phrase-books,  note-books,  and  studies 
from  nature,  and  very  little  art  in  its 
highest  sense.  Tlutt  nature  shoui<f  be 
studied  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  y 

zeal,  that  it  should  never  be  falsely  repre-  | 

sented  in  our  work,  is  too  obvious  to  need  ! 
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to  be  stated.  But  all  this  study  is  only 
preparation  for  art.  It  is  learning  to  play 
the  scales,  but  it  is  not  music.  It  is  ac¬ 
quiring  the  language,  not  writing  poems. 

Bel.  You  differ  from  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Kuskin,  who  seems  to  think 
that  a  perfect  reproduction  of  anything 
physical  before  you  will  constitute  an  ad¬ 
mirable  work  of  art. 

Afal.  Oh,  I  don’t  believe  he  would  ac¬ 
cept  such  a  rendering  of  his  thought  and 
teaching.  He  has  done  an  immense  deal 
of  good  by  his  writings.  He  has  stimu¬ 
lated  the  mind  to  think.  He  has  brought 
art  over  from  vague  generalities  to  a  real 
study  of  nature,  which  is  the  true  basis  of 
excellence  in  sculpture  and  painting.  But 
it  is  not  the  end.  We  cannot  idealize 
anything  by  omitting  its  peculiarities  and 
slurring  over  its  facts  ;  but  only  by  mas¬ 
tering  them,  and  then  subjecting  them  to 
the  idea  to  be  represented.  Besides  this, 
he  is  a  poet,  and  his  descriptions  of  nature 
in  landscape  are  wonderfully  true  and  sub¬ 
tle.  But  in  his  statement  of  principles  he 
is  vague,  contradictory,  and  unphilosophi- 
cal.  The  principles  he  lays  down  dog¬ 
matically  in  one  chapter,  he  controverts 
and  refutes  in  the  next,  so  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  understand  what  his  real  prin¬ 
ciples  are.  He  has  no  system,  but  very 
many  just  observations  ;  no  metaphysical 
accuracy,  but  a  high  poetic  and  critical 
faculty.  He  has  changed  his  view  in  re¬ 
gard  to  many  of  the  great  painters  in  the 
most  remarkable  way, — now  decrying 
them  as  comparatively  worthless,  and  at  a 
later  time  praising  them  with  equal  vehe¬ 
mence.  It  always  seems  to  me  as  if  ho 
were  learning  his  lesson  aloud,  and  cor¬ 
recting  his  impressions  before  the  public. 
Still,  he  speaks  as  authoritatively  when  he 
is  beginning  to  study  his  lesson,  as  after¬ 
ward  when  he  has  advanced  to  a  position 
where  he  finds  what  he  said  is  untrue. 
But  he  has  one  great  merit.  He  is  hon¬ 
est,  bold,  and  in  earnest. 

Bel.  His  observations  of  nature  always 
strike  me  as  particularly  admirable  and 
close,  and  his  descriptions  are  so  poetic 
and  rich  in  expression  and  style  that  they 
carry  one  away  with  their  eloquence. 
But  you  were  saying  that  imitation  is  a 
mere  means  and  not  an  end  of  art.  You 
are  speaking,  I  suppose,  more  in  relation 
to  sculpture  and  painting  than  in  relation 
to  poetry  and  music  ? 

Afal.  I  have  been  speaking  of  ait  in 


general,  and  not  of  art  as  confined  to  any 
particular  form.  Undoubtedly,  in  sculp¬ 
ture  and  painting,  imitation  must  properly 
be  carried  further  than  in  music  or  poetry. 
Music,  which  is  the  most  ideal  of  ail  the 
arts,  at  once  wrenches  itself  entirely  from 
imitation,  and  seeks  to  stir  the  emotions 
by  fiery  sallies  into  the  upper  nature  which 
overbroods  the  lower  nature  of  facts, 
forms,  and  incidents,  as  the  sky  over  the 
earth.  In  landscape,  for  instance,  the 
material  facts  are  ctherealized  and  trans¬ 
figured  by  air,  light,  and  color,  so  as  to 
lift  them  out  of  prose  facts,  and  the  tnie 
artist  should  seek  the  sentiment  as  well  as 
the  facts.  It  is  bv  the  imaginative  sense 
that  he  subdues  tHie  prosaic  facts  to  the 
emotion  and  idea  to  be  conveyed  in  his 
work,  and  thus  fuses  the  literal  into  poet¬ 
ry.  Round  every  form  there  hovers  an 
essence  that  spiritualizes  it,  and  it  is  this 
which  the  true  artist  should  seek  to  ap¬ 
propriate  as  well  as  the  form,  for  without 
it  the  form  is  vacuous.  Nature  is  plastic 
to  the  soul.  There  is  no  stock,  or  stone, 
or  weed  which  a  great  emotion  in  the 
heart  will  not  spiritualize.  Nature  is  not 
a  dead  repertory  of  facts — it  is  a  living 
keyboard  for  the  imagination  to  play 
upon,  out  of  which  infinite  combinations 
of  harmony  or  melody  may  be  produced. 
But  nature  must  be  played  by  the  artist  in 
the  key  of  the  emotion  to  be  embodied, 
and  the  modulations  must  follow  the  cre¬ 
ative  energy,  or  only  consecutive  sounds 
will  be  evoked,  and  not  music. 

Bel.  That  is  what  we  mean  in  common 
parlance  when  we  say  of  a  work  that  it 
may  be  very  clever,  but  it  has  no  feeling, 
— that  it  shows  great  skill  and  technical 
ma.stery,  but  does  not  touch  us.  Nothing, 
I  suppose,  ever  does  touch  us,  unless  it 
has  come  from  a  deep  feeling.  Unless  the 
artist  profoundly  feels  his  own  work,  and 
infuses  into  it  his  own  spirit,  how  can  he 
expect  to  move  any  one  ?  Mere  mechani¬ 
cal  dexterity  will  not  evidently  suffice. 
How  many  works,  despite  their  technical 
merit,  seem  to  us  hard,  cold,  or  clever  ; 
while  other  works,  despite  their  manifest 
defects  and  incompleteness,  delight  us  f 
But  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you, 
though  you  require,  perhaps,  to  be  taken 
down  from  your  high  horse  once  in  a 
while,  lest  you  go  out  of  sight  and  lose 
yourself  in  the  clouds.  But  go  on. 

Mai.  Look  at  poetry,  and  you  will  see 
how  little  imitation  has  to  do  with  it.  The 
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poet  will  never  evoke  the  simplest  sceuer}' 
by  enumerating  its  facts,  but  he  condenses 
into  a  single  phrase  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
scene,  and  makes  it  live  again  in  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  mind  of  the  rentier,  lie  leaves 
out  the  barren  and  waste  details  which  do 
not  of  necessity  belong  to  his  emotion, 
and  without  falsifying,  reproduces  nature 
as  a  garment  to  his  thought.  In  music, 
too,  the  composer  does  not  imitate  the 
sounds  of  the  natural  world,  though  he 
summons  it  up  to  you  by  the  tunes  in 
which  he  embodies  it.  So  it  should  bo, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  with  the  painter 
and  with  the  sculptor.  He  cannot  say 
all,  and  he  must  select.  What  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  in  art  is  impertinent.  Each  work 
has  its  one  word  to  say,  its  one  blow  to 
strike,  and  if  that  be  missed,  all  the  rest 
is  rubbish.  If  the  artist  have  a  real  and 
sincere  intent,  a  living  idea  and  thought, 
let  him  subordinate  all  to  that,  rejecting 
the  unnecessary,  however  pleasing  in  it¬ 
self,  and  making  his  work  in  all  its  details 
converge  to  one  ))oiut,  and  cry  out  with 
one  voice.  But  to  do  this,  he  must  have 
an  imperious  conception  to  which  all  must 
yield.  He  must  learn  the  virtue  of  re¬ 
nunciation.  What  is  left  undone  is  as 
necessary  to  a  true  work  of  art  as  what  is 
done.  In  each  of  the  arts  too  much  is  as 
fatal  as  too  little.  A  suggestion  is  often 
better  than  a  statement.  The  imagination 
is  always  ready  to  be  beckoned,  but  rebels 
against  being  drilled  or  driven. 

Bel.  I  have  a  modern  picture  in  my 
mind  now,  which  justifies  all  you  say.  It 
was  painted  with  very  great  technical 
skill — all  the  parts  were  carefully  finished, 
and  it  showed  great  talent.  But  it  had 
no  central  point  of  interest.  Each  detail 
was  emphasized  as  if  it  were  essential,  and 
the  artist  seemed  to  have  given  as  much 
love  to  each  bit  as  to  the  whole.  Indeed 
the  whole  was  lost  in  the  parts.  When  I 
first  saw  it,  the  impression  it  made  on  me 
I  cannot  better  express  than  by  saying, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  1  entered  a 
room  where  everybody  was  talking  at  once 
— each  claiming  my  attention,  and  each 
saying  his  word  as  loud  as  he  could.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  artist  was  afraid  of  not  being 
true  to  every  part  in  detail,  and  thus  lost 
his  grasp  on  the  ‘essential  one  thing  to  be 
said.  The  public  was  delighted  with  the 
care  with  which  everything  was  done  ; 
but  the  whole  picture  seemed  to  me  a 
mistake,  and  a  waste  of  talent.  Notwith- 
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standing  its  skill,  it  left  no  real  impression 
upon  me. 

Mai.  Art  is  now  a  slave  or  servant  of 
the  age,  and  no  longer  a  leader  and  mas. 
ter.  Yet  this  is  not  its  true  function.  It 
is  born  to  command,  and  its  life  is  Free¬ 
dom.  But  the  necessities  of  the  time,  the 
follies  of  fashion,  and  the  public  desire 
for  illusion  and  imitation,  pull  it  down 
from  its  pedestal,  and  drag  it  in  their 
train.  It  goes  creeping  along  to  swell  the 
pageant  of  wealth  and  utility.  But  art 
does  not  sing  well  in  a  cage.  It  is  only 
in  the  fulness  of  freedom  that  it  does  its 
best.  As  Schiller  says  in  his  “  Letters 
on  the  ..Esthetic  hiducation  of  Man,” 
‘‘  Man  only  playg  when  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  wor«l  he  is  man  ;  and  he  is 
then  only  truly  man  when  he  plays.” 
What  is  mere  tnith  is  only  the  mechanics 
of  art.  It  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  *  But 
inspiration  and  imagination  have  the  spirit 
of  what  Schiller  calls  play.  They  are  re¬ 
joicing  and  self-sufficing,  and  freely  play 
w  ith  the  materials  that  work  has  collected. 
So  long  as  our  art  is  mere  work,  it  is  a 
vulgar  drudge.  It  is  only  when  imagina¬ 
tion  lends  it  wings  that  it  soars  into  its 
true  sphere  of  the  ideal,  and  becomes  the 
master  atul  not  the  slave  of  Nature.  Let 
me  read  you  a  passage  from  Schiller  on 
this  subject.  He  says — “  The  current  of 
events  has  given  the  genius  of  the  age  a 
bias,  which  draws  it  further  and  further 
from  the  art  of  the  Ideal.  This  must 
abandon  actualities,  and  lift  itself  with 
becoming  boldness  above  mere  necessi¬ 
ties.  For  ait  is  the  daughter  of  freedom, 
and  from  the  urgency  of  the  spirit,  not 
from  the  necessity  of  the  matter,  must  its 
conceptions  spring.  But  necessities  now 
rule,  and  bow  fallen  manhood  under  her 
tyrannical  yoke.  Utility  is  tlic  great  idol 
of  the  age,  which  all  powers  serve,  and  to 
which  all  talent  does  homage.” 

Bel.  There  is  no  douVtt  truth  in  ail  this, 
though  it  is  a  little  vague  in  expression. 
Yet  between  the  claims  of  the  ideal  on  the 
one  side  and  of  practical  ailherence  to  na¬ 
ture  on  the  other,  the  artist  seems  to  have 
as  difficult  a  course  to  steer  as  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  In  the  past  gener¬ 
ation  we  had  the  Ideal  school,  which,  by 
endeavoring  to  lift  itself  above  nature,  be¬ 
came  vague  and  untrue  and  phantasmical. 
Now  we  have  the  Realistic  school,  which 
sins  as  much  on  the  other  side,  and  be¬ 
comes  literal  and  prosaic  in  its  slavery  to 
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imitation.  Takinfi'  to  avoid  Scylla,  we 
have  fallen  on  Charybdis. 

Mai.  The  true  mean  ia  of  course  diffi¬ 
cult.  If  art  weie  easy,  and  its  path  strictly 
drawn,  it  would  cease  to  be  the  problem 
it  is.  Ilut  listen  again  to  Chiller  : 
“  Matter  without  Form”  (he  uses  Form 
in  the  highest  sense  of  imaginative  shap¬ 
ing)  ”  is  only  a  half  possession,  for  the 
most  royal  knowledge  is  buried  when  dead 
treasure  in  a  mind,  which  knows  not  how 
to  give  it  its  shape.  Fonn  without  mat¬ 
ter,  again,  is  only  the  shadow  of  a  posses¬ 
sion,  and  the  utmost  dexterity  of  art  in 
expression  is  useless  to  him  who  baa  noth¬ 
ing  to  express.” 

Bd.  All  very  true,  but  is  it  not  also 
self-evident  f 

Mai,  1  suppose  it  is  :  but  in  discussions 
upon  art,  one  has  often  strongly  to  insist 
upon  principles  which  seem  to  be  almost 
self  evident. 

Btl.  Let  us  go  back  a  little  to  what  you 
were  saying  about  Imitation  not  being  the 
end  of  art.  In  music  and  in  poetry,  one 
sees  at  once  that  it  is  not.  The  car  has  a 
science  for  its  art,  but  unfortunately  the 
eye  has  not.  There  is  no  absolute  har- 
luonic  scale  of  color,  and  still  less  of  form. 
And  we  must  therefore  depend  on  our 
natural  instincts,  as  we  have  no  definite 
positive  rules. 

Mai.  That  is  undoubtedly  true  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  real  science  of  harmony  to  the 
eve  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  only  we  have  not 
yet  discovered  and  formally  established  it ; 
and  so  we  blindly  work  in  tlie  one,  while 
our  way  is  comparatively  clear  in  the 
other.  I  spent  a  good  many  hours  at  one 
time  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  thorough¬ 
bass  of  color,  but  it  foiled  me,  and  aher 
many  experiments  I  gave  it  up.  But 
sounds  and  colors  are  closely  connected, 
and  the  harmonies  of  one  are  as  absolute 
as  those  of  the  other.  The  blind  feel  this 
perhaps  more  than  those  who  see,  and 
certain  sounds  represent  to  their  minds  a 
corresponding  color.  You  remember  the 
(>lind  man  who  said  that  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  seemed  to  him  scarlet.  Do  we 
not  all  feel  that  he  was  right !  It  may  lie 
fanciful,  and  of  course  it  is,  but  most  of 
the  instruments  represent  to  me  colors. 

Bel.  V'ou  may  well  say  this  is  fanciful. 
I  do  not  follow  you  at  all.  They  repre¬ 
sent  nothing  of  the  kind  to  me  ;  and  even 
if  what  you  say  were  true,  I  suppose  to 


each  different  mind  the  effect  would  be 
different,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,*  to  establish  any  agreement. 

Mai.  I  dare  say  it  would.  I  merely 
threw  out  a  hint.  But  the  common  use 
of  the  words  “tone”  and  “harmony,” 
as  applied  to  color,  indicate  that  there  is 
a  subtle  connection  between  sound  and 
color,  however  dim  and  intangible.  Cer¬ 
tainly  some  colors  clash  togetlier,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  mental  impression  as  dis¬ 
cords  in  music.  So  also  harmonies  of 
forms  and  lines  are  felt  to  be  allied  to 
music,  though  we  cannot  explain  the  rcla. 
tion.  Proportion  is  harmony  ;  symmetry 
is  nothing  but  the  harmonious  relations  of 
measures,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  have 
an  absolute  mathematical  relation,  as  much 
as  the  pulsations  of  strings.  It  is  because 
we  do  not  scientifically  know  these  rela¬ 
tions  that  we  are  always  groping  in  the 
dark  ;  and  having  only  an  empirical 
know’ledge,  gained  from  practice,  we  are 
never  sure  of  anything,  and  so  cannot  lift 
ourselves  above  imitations  of  what  we  see 
and  feel  to  be  agreeable  ;  and  this  brings 
me  back  to  what  I  was  saying.  In  art, 
servile  imitation  means  ignorance.  Take 
sculpture,  for  instance.  This,  as  I  have 
said  before,  is  at  once  the  most  positive, 
the  most  restricted  in  its  means,  and  the 
most  requiring  in  its  end.  If  in  this  art 
mere  imitation  be  not  required  as  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  it  would  seem  to  be  required  in 
no  form  of  art.  Yet  it  is  precisely  be¬ 
cause  of  its  literal  imitation  that  sculpture 
in  the  modem  days  is  defective.  It  has 
no  style.  It  is  not  nature,  it  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  model  ;  it  is  Lisette  or  Antoine. 
When  compared  with  the  best  antique 
work,  though  it  is  far  more  elaborate  in 
its  execution,  and  more  finished  in  its  de¬ 
tails,  it  is  far  inferior  in  character,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  style.  In  the  antique  the  forms 
are  scientifically  disposed,  according  to  a 
certain  established  scale  or  harmony  of 
proportion,  and  the  details  are  subordinated 
to  that  distribution.  The  type  is  never 
lost  sight  of  ;  it  dominates  all  the  parts. 
The  Greek  artist  in  his  ideal  works  never 
suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  any  ac¬ 
cidents  of  the  model  from  principles  estab¬ 
lished  by  long  study  of  the  varying  forms 
of  nature,  and  reduced  to  system,  llis 
art  has,  like  music,  a  thorough-bass,  a 
scientific  standard  of  proportion  which  is 
absolute.  He  permits  himself  no  extrava¬ 
gance  of  gesture  or  form,  but  he  seizes  on 
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the  characteristic,  works  it  boldly  out, 
and  knows  what  he  is  doing.  All  the  an¬ 
cient  sculpture  has  a  style  of  its  own  ; 
whether  the  individual  work  be  good  or 
bad  in  execution,  it  is  founded  upon  a 
distinct  and  scientific  distribution  of  parts, 
— upon  a  system  which  the  artist  has 
learned,  and  knows  as  if  it  were  a  multi- 
plication-table.  Modern  sculpture,  on  the 
contrary,  is  full  of  accident.  It  is  domi¬ 
neered  over  by  the  model.  It  is  founded 
on  no  system  and  on  no  scientific  basis. 
It  has  no  absolute  standard  of  proportion 
for  the  human  form,  it  is  governed  by  no 
law,  and  seeks  through  imitation  of  the 
individual  model  to  supply  this  want. 
Part  by  part  it  is  worked  out,  but  without 
any  understanding  of  the  whole,  and  with¬ 
out  any  style.  Imitation  is  its  bane,  be¬ 
cause  the  imitation  is  carried  out  without 
principles  and  without  selection,  and  what 
is  seen  in  the  model  is  copied  and  taken 
as  altsolute. 

Bel.  Do  you  say  the  ancients  had  a 
mathematical  and  scientific  standard  of 
proportion  to  which  they  always  adhered  ? 

Mai.  Undoubtedly.  No  one  can  care¬ 
fully  examine  the  ancient  statues  without 
being  struck  by  that.  They  are  all  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  same  characteristics  of  propor¬ 
tion,  and  even  their  poorest  works  are 
blocked  out  on  a  regular  system. 

Bel.  Would  not  such  a  rule  limit  the 
sculptor  exceedingly,  and  tend  to  render 
his  work  mechanical  ! 

Mai.  Certainly  not,  if  the  standard  was 
just.  Nothing  would  help  him  more 
than  an  absolute  rule  of  mean  proportion. 
He  might  vary  it  in  any  figure,  if  he 
chose,  for  a  special  effect,  but  in  so  doing 
he  would  always  know  how  far  he  strayed, 
and  would  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate. 
Besides,  small  variations  produce  great 
differences  ;  and,  after  all,  he  must  be 
careful  to  keep  to  the  real  proportions  of 
the  human  figure,  whatever  he  do.  Does 
grammar  prevent  us  from  being  poets  ? 
Does  the  exact  science  of  thorough-bass 
limit  the  range  of  music  ?  Does  not  the 
imagination  play  with  the  utmost  freedom 
within  its  bounds  I  Is  the  result  of  its 
strict  rules,  monotony  of  character  among 
different  composers  ?  Is  there  any  resem- 
blance  between  Beethoven  and  Rossini  ? 
Yet  they  both  worked  within  the  same  ab- 
so’utc  rules  of  thorough  bass  ;  and  if  at 
times  Beethoven  chose  for  effect,  contrary 
to  rule,  to  make  consecutive  fifths,  he  vio¬ 


lated  the  rule  consciously,  while  he  recog¬ 
nized  it  as  in  ordinary  cases  just. 

Bel.  Was  the  rule  of  propoition  the 
same  through  all  ages  of  Greek  art  ? 

Mai.  No.  The  first  scientific  and  ab¬ 
solute  standard  of  the  proportion  of  the 
human  figure  was  established  by  Poly- 
cleitus,  who  wrote  the  famous  treatise  on 
the  canons  of  proportion,  celebrated  in 
antiquity,  and  who  embodied  its  rules  in 
the  statue  of  the  Doryphoru.s,  which  was 
called  the  Canon.  After  him  Euphranor 
introduced  a  variation,  by  lengthening  the 
lower  limbs  in  projmrtion  to  the  torso  ; 
and  still  later,  Lysippus  increased  this 
variation.  But  all  recognize  the  necessity 
of  a  standard  of  proportion  for  the  formal¬ 
ization  of  their  work.  This  in  nowise  re¬ 
strained  their  inventive  powers,  or  limited 
the  range  of  their  imagination.  How 
could  it  ? 

Bel.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could.  I 
merely  asked  the  question,  because  I  re- 
meml>€r  an  article  written  upon  a  treatise 
of  proportion,  where  the  critic  objected 
to  any  elaborate  system  or  standard  of 
proportion  upon  the  ground  that  it  re¬ 
stricted  the  artist's  powers,  left  him  no 
free  play  in  his  art,  and  tended  to  render 
his'work  mechanical. 

Mai.  Nonsense.  Such  a  critic  could 
have  had  little  idea  almut  art  to  entertain 
such  a  notion.  He  must  have  supposed 
that  a  sculptor  could  do  nothing  better 
than  to  set  a  model  before  him,  and  copy 
as  accurately  as  possible  what  he  saw. 
But  such  a  method  as  this  would  never  re¬ 
sult  in  excellence,  except  by  chance.  A 
model  should  serve  an  artist  only  as  a  gram¬ 
mar  or  dictionary  of  reference,  to  supply 
gaps  in  his  knowledge  of  special  facts  and 
nothing  else.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
take  from  one  the  soul  of  his  work, — 
nay,  even  the  pose  of  it,  for  the  artist 
must  use  it  in  reference  to  a  fixed  notion 
of  movement  and  expression  in  his  own 
mind,  and  modify  it  to  that.  No  model 
can  take  even  the  pose  of  the  statue  yon 
are  making,  as  you  wish  it  to  be  ;  and 
some  fixed  notion  you  must  have,  other¬ 
wise,  as  the  model  constantly  changes,  not 
only  in  pose  but  even  in  parts,  according 
to  her  changes  of  movement,  his  work 
would  require  constant  changes  to  corre¬ 
spond,  and  he  would  never  end. 

Bel.  Besides,  no  model  can  ever  enter, 
I  suppose,  into  the  feeling  of  the  artist, 
and  assume  the  true  movement  he  seeks. 
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Mai.  Never  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  artist  to  have  a  fixed 
conception,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  is  just  and  proper  to  express  it,  tak¬ 
ing  only  from  the  model  what  suits  his 
idea,  and  rejecting  or  modifying  the  rest. 
And  here  the  Greeks  are  our  great  masters. 
They  sought  for  style,  and  not  for  minute 
imitation  of  details.  The  details  came  in 
subordinated  intelligently  to  the  masses, 
and  they  formalized  their  statues  to  a  sci¬ 
entific  standard  of  proportion.  Too  mi¬ 
nute  an  imitation  was  by  them  considered 
a  defect.  Callima<‘hus,  for  instance,  on 
account  of  his  exceeding  devotion  to  de¬ 
tail,  was  nicknamed  KaTaTTj^tTexvog —the 
over-refiner  or  niggler — and  he  was  criti¬ 
cised  by  (juinctilian  as  “  nimius  in  reri- 
tate."  Lysippus,  indeed,  was  celebrated 
for  the  great  finish  of  his  works  {arputia 
operum)y  but  in  his  standard  of  propor¬ 
tions  he  was  more  ideal  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  and  he  worked  upon  a  pecul¬ 
iar  system  of  his  own,  saying  that  “  men 
should  be  represented,  not  as  they  were 
but  as  they  ought  to  be.”  Yet  in  his 
day  the  grand  school  was  already  on  the 
wane,  and  soon  began  to  decline  into 
eclecticism,  over-refinement,  and  delicacy, 
and  to  betake  itself  to  portraiture  and  the 
making  of  Venuses  and  Cupids — just  as 
the  best  style  of  the  great  Italian  painters 
declined  and  became  academic  in  the  time 
of  the  Caracci.  'In  the  grand  school  of 
Phidias,  the  details  were  completely  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  masses.  Nature  was 
thoroughly  understood  and  treated  with 
great  mastery,  but  minute  detail  was 
avoided. 

htl.  Mr.  Ruskin  would  seem  to  trace 
back  to  imitation  of  nature  even  the  forms 
of  arabesque,  and  has  endeavore<I  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  pleasing  effect  of  certain 
lines  and  combinations  by  the  suggestion 
that  they  are  taken  from  natural  products, 
as  leaves  and  flowers,  and  are  therefore 
beautiful.  This  seems  to  me  to  l>e  an 
utterly  untenable  position.  Forms  and 
lines,  and  combinations  of  these,  are  not 
beautiful  l)ecause  they  are  to  be  found  in 
nature,  but  simply  because  they  are  beau¬ 
tiful — that  is,  because  there  is  an  inborn 
sense  of  harmonious  relations  in  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  to  which  they  respond.  Cer¬ 
tain  forms  and  certain  proportions  please 
the  sense  of  beauty — and  there  is  the  end 
of  it.  A  line  docs  not  please  us  because 
it  may  be  found  on  the  outline  of  a  leaf. 


— for  the  outline  on  the  leaf  would  not 
please  us  merely  because  it  was  found  in 
nature,  but  because  simply  it  pleases  us. 
Both  please  us  for  the  same  rea.son.  The 
combinations  of  harmonious  and  n)eiodi- 
ous  tones  in  music  are  not  taken  from  na¬ 
ture.  They  do  not  owe  their  charm  to 
any  imitation  of  nature’s  sounds,  but  to 
the  inward  sense  of  man.  And  the  same 
is  the  case  with  arabesque.  Certain  com¬ 
binations  are  agreeable,  and  others  are  not, 
whether  they  may  be  found  in  nature  or 
not.  It  is  idle  to  tell  me  I  ought  not  to 
like  the  Greek  fret,  because  there  is  no 
such  form  to  be  found  in  nature,  and  it  is 
an  imitation  of  nothing  ;  and  that  I  ought 
to  like  the  honeysuckle  pattern,  because 
it  is  taken  from  the  flower.  I  answer  that 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reason 
why  I  like  or  dislike  either  pattern.  All 
forms  in  nature  are  not  necessarily  or 
equally  beautiful,  otherwise  we  n)ight  as 
well  copy  in  arabesque  one  thing  as  an¬ 
other. 

Mai.  It  was  only  this  morning  that  I 
read  a  passage  from  Mr.  Ruskin  which 
bears  upon  this  very  question,  and  which 
is  a  famous  specimen  of  his  autocratic 
style  and  his  inconsequential  argumenta¬ 
tion,  or  rather  affirmation— which  he 
deems  philosophy.  Here  it  is  :  “I  have 
repeated  again  and  again”  (how  imperi¬ 
ous  !)  “  that  the  ideas  of  beauty  are  in¬ 
stinctive,  and  that  it  is  only  upon  consider¬ 
ation  and  in  n  doubtful  and  disputable  way 
that  they  appear  in  their  typical  charac¬ 
ter.”  This  would  seem  to'agree  with  the 
notions  you  have  just  expressed.  But 
mark  how  he  continues  :  “  While  I  assert 
positively,  and  have  no  fear  of  being  able 
to  prove,  that  a  curve  of  any  kind  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  right  line,  I  leave  it  to 
the  reader  to  accept  or  not  the  only  reason 
for  its  agreeableness  that  I  can  at  all  trace 
— namely,  that  every  curve  divides  itself 
infinitely  by  its  change  of  direction.”  Can 
there  be  a  more  extraordinary  contradic¬ 
tion  of  sentiment  than  is  exhibited  in  this 
passage  f  First,  he  asserts  that  the  ideas 
of  beauty  are  instinctive,  and  appear  in  a 
doubtful  and  disputable  way  ;  then  that 
he  can  prove  that  a  curve  is  more  agree¬ 
able  than  a  right  line  ;  and  then  the  only 
proof  that  he  can  offer  is  a  suggestion, 
which  the  reader  may  accept  or  not.  IIow 
can  you  prove  anything  which  is  doubtful 
and  disputable  by  a  suggestion  that  in 
itself  is  admitted  to  be  questionable  ? 
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Bel.  If  the  ideas  of  beauty  are  instinc¬ 
tive,  then  of  course  a  tbin^  is  beautiful 
because  we  like  it,  because  it  is  agreeable 
to  us,  because  it  corresponds  to  an  instinc¬ 
tive  sense  of  beauty  ;  and  this  is  the  end 
of  the  whole  matter.  Besides,  I  deny  the 
proposition  that  “  a  curve  of  any  kind  is 
more  beautiful  than  a  straight  line.”  A 
half-circle  drawn  with  the  compass  is  no 
more  beautiful  than  the  line  of  the  diam¬ 
eter.  Nothing  is  more  fatiguing  or  me¬ 
chanical  than  an  uninterrupted  curve.  It 
is  the  combination  of  various  curves,  now 
flattened  so  as  to  be  almost  quite  straight, 
now  swelling,  balancing  each  other,  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  related  to  each  other  and  to 
straight  lines,  which  is  agreeable  in  com¬ 
position  and  in  form. 

Afal.  On  the  coast  of  Cornwall  the 
wreckers  have  the  custom,  on  dark  and 
stormy  nights,  of  tying  a  lantern  to  the 
neck  of  a  bell-wether,  and  setting  him 
loose  on  the  cliffs.  As  he  moves  along, 
nodding  his  head  up  and  down,  he  attracts 
the  notice  of  sailors  and  fishermen  making 
for  shore,  and,  taking  his  wavering  lan¬ 
tern  for  a  lighted  boat  in  harlmr,  they  di¬ 
rect  their  course  toward  him,  expecting 
thus  to  make  a  safe  landing,  and  are  lured 
and  wrecked  upon  the  rocks.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  I  think  that  artists  who  take  Mr. 
Kuskin  as  an  absolute  and  practical  guide 
in  art  will  but  too  often  find  him  a  wan¬ 
dering — however  brilliant — light  to  lure 
them  to  danger,  and  perhaps  destruction. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  is  all  the 
more  dangerous  as  a  guide  because  of  his 
brilliancy. 

Bel.  Let  us  leave  Mr.  Ruskin  and  return 
to  our  text.  Art,  according  to  you,  would 
be  the  medium  between  nature  and  man 
— the  interfusion  of  facts  witli  feelings 
and  ideas — and  not  a  mere  rescript  or 
imitation  of  dead  nature. 

Mai.  If  art  be  a  language,  it  is  plainly 
the  duty  of  an  artist  to  learn  its  grammar 
and  structure  as  thoroughly  as  he  can. 
Then  the  question  is  whether  he  has  any¬ 
thing  to  say  which  is  original,  poetic,  or 
interesting  ?  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
learn  the  language  if  one  has  nothing  but 
trivial  commooplaces  to  announce  by 
means  of  it.  Where  is  the  use  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  make  rhymes  and  verses  if  you  have 
no  poetic  and  inspiring  ideas  to  express  ? 
The  means  employed  in  the  various  forms 
of  art — in  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
poetry — are  indeed  quite  different ;  but 


the  end  to  be  attained  is  the  same — to  stir 
and  move  the  heart  and  mind,  to  lift  it 
out  of  commonplace,  and  to  idealize  the 
literal  and  make  it  subservient  to  some 
grand  or  beautiful  conception  of  the  imag¬ 
ination.  In  each  of  the  arts  there  is  as 
great  danger  of  doing  too  much  as  of 
doing  too  little,  or  being  too  literal  as  in 
being  too  vague.  In  many  if  not  in  most 
cases,  a  suggestion  is  better  than  a  state¬ 
ment.  Too  much  literalness  of  imitation 
invariably  degenerates  into  duincss  and 
prose,  and  a  hint,  suggestion,  or  touch 
often  does  more  to  stimulate  the  mind 
than  a  careful  elaboration.  Every  great 
work  contains  more  than  its  statements. 
It  has  a  mystery  in  it  that  stimulates  the 
mind,  and  carries  it  beyond  the  mere  facts 
into  a  dreamland  of  sentiment  and  feeling. 
In  poetry  especially,  the  poet  is  often 
tempted  to  say  too  much.  The  imagina¬ 
tion  is  always  ready  to  supply  whatever  i.s 
suggested,  but  refuses  to  be  guided  and 
taught  its  lesson.  In  a  picture,  also,  there 
is  one  thing  to  be  represented  in  especial 
to  which  all  else  should  be  sulmrdinated — 
one  main  idea  to  be  expressed,  and  to  in¬ 
sist  in  giving  equal  value  to  all  that  is  ac¬ 
cessory  is  a  mistake.  Besides,  it  is  not 
true  to  nature.  When  the  eye  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  scene,  then  all  is  definite, 
while  all  else  is  subordinated  and  compar¬ 
atively  vague.  To  give  U>  all  the  parts 
equal  value  and  precision,  is  to  draw  off 
the  mind  from  the  main  object  upon  which 
the  attention  should  be  fixed.  The  true 
artist  shows  his  judgment  as  well  as  his 
imagination  in  not  distracting  the  eye  and 
the  mind  by  giving  the  same  importance 
of  treatment  or  the  same  vividness  of  rep¬ 
resentation  to  the  accidental  and  unneces¬ 
sary  as  to  the  necessary  and  essential. 

Bel.  The  same  observation  will  apply 
to  the  theatre.  The  actors  are  obliterated 
by  the  gorgeous  scenery  behind  them. 
The  “  Tempest”  of  Shakespeare,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  this  treatment  becomes  a  scenic 
effect,  and  Prospero  and  Miranda  arc 
merely  subordinate  figures  in  a  splendid 
landscape.  With  a  green  curtain  behind 
them,  the  imagination  will  supply  the 
scene,  and  the  passions  of  the  persons  be¬ 
come  the  all  in  all,  as  they  should.  This 
is  one  reason  why  Shakespeare  always 
produces  a  vastly  greater  effect  on  one 
who  reads  any  of  his  plays  than  on  the 
same  person  seeing  it  on  the  stage.  The 
imagination  must  be  very  dull  if  we  need 
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actual  facts  and  properties  and  scenery  to 
stimulate  them.  But  nowadays  we  must 
have  a  real  wreck  for  Ferdinand  ;  a  real, 
or  apparently  real,  river  for  Ophelia  to 
drown  in  ;  a  real  castle,  battlements,  and 
moonlight  for  Hamlet  to  meet  the  ghost 
upon  ;  and  the  poet  is  reduced  to  the  line 
of  the  playwright.  The  scene  painter  gets 
as  much  applause  as  the  author.  It  is 
like  the  artist  in  “  Little  Peddlington,” 
with  the  actual  pump  and  the  veritable  ax 
and  cow-house.  We  want  illusion,  not 
reality. 

Mul.  The  stage  has  always  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  art,  as  well  as  art  has 
upon  the  stage.  The  Greeks  had  almost 
no  scenery  ;  their  imaginations  were  so 
quick  that  they  did  not  need  it.  They 
did  not  seek  for  scenic  effects  and  illu¬ 
sions,  but  were  absorl>ed  in  the  passions 
portrayed  by  the  actors  in  their  words  and 
gestures.  They  had  no  asides  on  the 
stage  ;  but  all  was  represented,  so  to 
speak,  in  busso-relitvo.  In  like  manner 
the  figures  in  their  pictures  were  in  a 
plane,  and  had  the  character  of  fxvsao- 
reliero.  They  had  no  middle  distances, 
no  far  off  backgrounds,  no  various  inci¬ 
dents,  but  only  foreground  figures.  They 
were  sparing  in  effects,  and  simple  and  al¬ 
most  sculptural  in  their  arrangements,  and 
concentrated  the  interest  in  few  figures. 
On  our  .stage  we  represent  distances  and 
narrow  planes  with  many  figures  and  elab¬ 
orate  backgrounds  and  scenery,  and  our 
historical  pictures  partake  of  the  effects  of 
the  theatre  in  their  groupings  and  arrange¬ 
ments.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  simple  ami  bare  effects  of  the  Greek 
stage.  We  not  only  want  the  play,  but 
the  scenery. 

lid.  All  our  art  is  different  from  the 
art  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  certainly  in  one 
art — that  of  music — we  have  left  them,  so 
to  say,  nowhere.  The  monotony  of  their 
music  would  bore  us  to  death.  This  is 
the  great  art  of  our  century,  which  has 
developed  a  new  world.  I  doubt  if  they 
did  not  surpass  us  in  painting  as  much  as 
in  sculpture  ;  but  unfortunately  we  have 
none  of  their  pictures  except  a  few  wall- 
decorations,  and  not  one  of  their  wonder¬ 
ful  sUitues  exce{>t  those  which  are  partly 
decorative — so,  at  least,  I  have  often  heard 
you  say. 

Mai.  It  is  true.  The  noble  works  of 
the  Parthenon,  of  which  only  a  few  de¬ 
faced  and  broken  statues  now  remain,  are 


decorative  figures  made  by  unknown  ar¬ 
tists,  and  not  celebrated  by  any  ancient 
writer.  But  if  these  noble  statues  were 
only  decorative,  and  not  considered  wor¬ 
thy  of  special  notice,  what  must  have  been 
those  famous  ones  which  were  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  and  so  extravagantly  praised 
by  the  critics  of  antiquity  !  What  mu.st 
have  been  the  Athena  of  Phidias,  or  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  which  was  said  to  have 
exalted  and  enlarged  religion  itself  ! 
What  the  magnificent  works  of  Praxiteles, 
Calamis,  Polycleitus,  Lysippus,  Scopas, 
Alcamcnes,  Myron,  Agoracritus,  and  the 
rest  !  All  these  are  lost  ;  not  one  re¬ 
mains — unle.s8,  perhaps,  we  may  except 
the  group  of  Ilermes  and  Cupid  lately  un¬ 
earthed  at  Olympia,  which  is  full  of  feel¬ 
ing,  grace,  and  nature,  and  which,  as  it 
corresponds  to  the  text  of  Pausanias  in 
subject  and  place  where  it  was  found,  may 
possibly  be  by  Praxiteles.  But  which 
Praxiteles — for  there  were  two — if  either  ? 
We  must  be  very  careful  to  remember 
that  Pausanias  wrote  centuries  after  Prax¬ 
iteles  died  ;  and  all  that  he  can  say  is  that 
a  statue  then  stood  in  this  place  which 
was  called  a  work  of  Praxiteles.  Well, 
how  many  pictures  that  are  called  Raphaels, 
and  how  many  statues  that  are  called 
Michel  Angelos,  do  we  not  know  that 
neither  Raphael  nor  Michel  Angelo  ever 
saw  i  And  we  have  only  Roman  copies 
of  the  great  Greek  works.  Nay,  we  even 
do  not  know  with  certainty  that  even 
these  are  copies,  or  if  so,  of  what  they  are 
copies.  The  Apollo  Belvedere  itself  is  a 
Roman  work  of  about  the  time  of  Nero. 

Bel.  Ilow  do  you  know  this  ? 

Mai.  First,  from  its  workmanship.  It 
is  not  in  the  Greek  style — not  carre — 
squared,  and  fiat  in  its  planes,  but  rounded 
in  its  forms,  as  the  Romans  worked  ;  and 
second,  because  it  is  executed  in  Luna  or 
Carrara  marble,  which  fixes  its  date — the 
quarries  of  Carrara  having  been  first  opened 
about  the  time  of  Nero. 

Bel.  Is  there,  then,  so  great  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  style  of  workmanship 
among  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  ? 

Mai.  Very  great.  But  it  would  take 
too  long  to  explain  it  here  ;  and,  besides, 
I  doubt  if  I  should  make  it  perfectly  in¬ 
telligible  in  words  after  ail,  though  I  could 
easily  show  you  the  difference  by  compar¬ 
ing  two  statues.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
Greek  work  is,  to  use  two  French  words 
which  better  explain  what  I  mean  than 
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any  English  ones  which  I  can  now  think 
of,  carre  and  arrete — more  squared  out 
and  decisive  in  its  statements  of  form. 
The  scientific  statement  of  form  is  never 
lost.  The  treatment  is  freer,  bolder,  and 
based  on  clearer  knowledge  and  principles. 
The  Roman  work  is  more  puffy  and 
rounded,  and  the  muscles  are  more  feebly 
stated  and  smoothed  away.  Compare  the 
Apollo  with  the  Theseus  of  the  Elgin  Mar¬ 
bles,  and  you  will  at  once  see  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

Bel.  But  were  not  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
sculptors  in  Rome  Greeks  ? 

Mai.  That  is  the  general  opinion,  I 
know  ;  but  I  do  not  agree  to  it.  If  they 
were,  they  changed  their  whole  style  of 
workmanship.  But  I  see  no  sufficient 
reason  for  any  such  supposition.  Almost 
all  the  known  names  of  sculptors  in  Rome 
are  Greek  in  their  terminations  undoubt¬ 
edly,  but  this  proves  nothing.  Greece 
was  the  land  of  art  and  of  sculpture,  and 
at  one  period  undoubtedly  many  came  to 
Rome  and  practised  this  profession  there 
— although  it  does  not  seem  that  among 
these  there  was  a  single  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  sculptors.  But  Greece  could  never 
have  supplied  artists  enough  to  make  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  statues  that 
existed  in  Rome.  They  were,  as  you  re¬ 
member,  said  to  equal  in  number  the 
inhabitants.  One  man  alone — Emilius 
Scaurus — had  three  thousand  disposable 
statues  to  put  into  his  temporary  theatre  ; 
and  how  many  more  he  had,  who  knows  ! 
Now  the  inhabitants  of  Rome — not  of  the 
urbs  or  city,  but  of  what  was  called  Rome 
(the  Romans  making  in  this  respect  the 
same  distinction  that  is  now  made  between 
London  and  the  City) — must  have  l»een  at 
least  four  millions  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Greece  alone  could  have  fur¬ 
nished  artists  enough  to  make  them,  even 
if  she  had  sent  every  sculptor  she  had  to 
Rome. 

Bel.  Do  you  place  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  at  so  high  a  figure  f  Yon  surprise 
me.  Mr.  Merivale,  if  I  remember  right, 
only  puts  them  at  some  700,000. 

Mai.  Justus  Lipsius,  who  is  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  authority  on  this  point,  has  discussed 
the  question  in  a  very  elaborate  essay,  and 
he  estimates  the  number  at  four  millions. 
After  carefully  examining  all  the  data  we 
have,  all  the  statements  of  the  various  an¬ 
cient  writers  who  allude  to  it,  and  all  the 
facts  which  seem  to  bear  on  the  question, 


I  am  convinced  that  in  estimating  the 
number  at  four  millions,  I  am  rather 
understating  than  overstating  it.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  was  larger  than 
that  it  was  smaller.  But  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  question,  I  will  lend  you 
an  essay  on  it  which  I  wrote  years  ago, 
and  which  will  give  you  the  grounds  on 
which  my  estimate  is  founded.  De 
Quincey  also  estimates  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  at  four  millions.  I  will  only  cite 
one  fact,  and  then  leave  this  question. 
The  Circus  Maximus  was  constructed  to 
hold  250,000,  or,  according  to  Victor,  at 
a  later  period  probably,  385,000  specta¬ 
tors.  Taking  the  smaller  number,  then, 
it  would  be  one  in  sixteen  of  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  if  there  were  four  millions.  But 
as  one  half  the  population  was  composed 
of  slaves,  who  must  be  struck  out  of  the 
spectators,  when  the  circus  was  built  there 
would  be  accommodation  then  for  one  in 
eight  of  the  total  population,  excluding 
slaves.  Reducing  again  the  number  one 
half  by  striking  out  the  women,  there  would 
be  room  for  one  in  four.  Again,  striking 
out  the  young  children  and  the  old  men 
and  the  sick  and  impotent,  you  would 
have  accommodation  for  nearly  the  whole 
population.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that 
the  Romans  constructed  a  circus  to  hold 
the  entire  population  of  Rome  capable  of 
going  to  it  ? — for  such  must  have  been  the 
case  were  there  only  four  millions  of  in¬ 
habitants.  But  suppose  there  were  only 
a  million  inhabitants,  it  is  plain  from  the 
mere  figures  that  it  would  never  have  been 
possible  to  half  fill  the  circus.  But  I  will 
say  no  more  on  this  subject  now,  for 
otherwise  we  shall  spend  the  whole  day 
on  it,  and  I  have  already  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  it  in  the  paper  of  which  I  spoke. 
Ijct  us  now  go  back  to  the  Roman  sculp¬ 
tors.  I  was  saying  that  I  saw  no  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  supposing  the  sculptors 
in  Rome  to  be  Greeks,  although  for  the 
most  part  the  names  which  have  come 
down  to  us  have  Greek  terminations.  I 
take  it  that  it  was  the  fashion  in  Rome 
for  sculptors  to  assume  Greek  names,  just 
as  in  our  day  singers  assume  Italian  names, 
and  for  a  similar  reason.  Italy  is  the 
land  of  song  and  opera  ;  the  language  is 
the  language  of  opera  ;  and  singers  of  all 
nations  take  Italian  terminations  to  their 
names — just  as  Greece,  being  the  land  of 
sculpture  originally,  and  having  produced 
the  most  renowned  sculptors,  the  Roman 
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sculptors  assumed  Greek  names,  and  per¬ 
haps  pretended  to  be  Greeks.  Some  of 
them  probably,  although  long  domesticated 
in  Rome,  also  came  of  Greek  ancestry  ; 
at  all  events,  we  know  it  was  the  fashion 
among  dandies  and  literary  men  in  Rome 
to  talk  Greek,  and  to  quote  Greek,  and 
put  on  Greek  airs,  and  to  wear  Greek 
dresses  ;  and  it  is  quite  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  affectation  extended  to 
sculptors.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
carried,  that  the  great  Julius  Caesar  him¬ 
self,  while  dying,  remonstrated  in  Greek 
with  his  assassins ;  and  Cicero  in  his 
“  Officiis”  recommends  the  Romans  “  not 
to  lard  their  talk  with  Greek  quotations,” 
though,  as  far  as  his  own  letters  are  con¬ 
cerned,  he  greatly  sinned  against  his  own 
precept. 

Bel.  Yes ;  and  I  remember  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  divined  everything,  girds  at 
this  peculiarity  of  Cicero  in  his  “Julius 
C»sar.”  Cassius  says,  “  Did  Cicero  say 
anything?”  and  Cassius  answers,  “Ay, 
he  spoke  Greek.” 

Mai.  Well,  suppose  a  thousand  years 
to  pass  by,  and  some  Australian  or  South 
American  or  Patagonian  to  be  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  trace  the  history  of  music  from  the 
records  we  have— would  we  not  be  as 
much  justified  in  declaring  that  all  the 
singers  of  this  age  were  plainly  Italians, 
inasmuch  as  their  very  names  were  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  fact,  as  we  are  in  declaring 
all  the  Roman  sculptors  to  have  been 
Greeks  f 

Bel.  In  like  manner  in  later  terms, 
when  Latin  was  the  literary  language, 
most  of  the  writers  assumed  Latin  names, 
of  whatever  nation  they  were — as  for  in¬ 
stance  the  old  chroniclers,  Luitprandus, 
Frisingius,  Ditmarus,  Amulphus,  Adel- 
boldns,  Rupertns,  Adhemarus  Ostiensis, 
Chronographus  Saxo,  and  others.  Xay, 
even  in  our  own  day  we  see  the  German 
historian  of  the  middle  ages  in  Rome  call¬ 
ing  himself  Gregorovius,  after  the  old 
fashion. 

Mai.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that 
Rome  itself  has  given  us  no  great  names 
in  literature  or  art.  None  of  the  great 
Latin  writers  of  ancient  times  in  prose  or 
poetry  were  Romans  ;  and  none  of  the 
mat  painters,  poets,  or  writers  of  the 
Renaissance.  Among  the  former,  for  in¬ 
stance — Vii^il  was  a  Mantuan  ;  Terence  a 
Carthaginian  and  a  slave  ;  Lucan  and  Sen¬ 
eca  were  Spaniards,  and  were  both  bom 


at  Cordova  ;  Plautus  was  an  Umbrian  ; 
the  elder  Pliny  came  from  Verona,  and 
the  younger  was  bora  at  Como  ;  Cicero 
was  born  at  Arpinum,  in  the  Abruzzi  ; 
Sallust  was  a  Sabine,  and  came  from  Ami- 
ternum  ;  Catullus  came  from  Verona  ; 
Propertius  was  an  Umbrian  ;  Tibullus 
came  from  Pedum,  in  the  Sabine  hills  ; 
Juvenal  probably  was  born  at  Aquinum, 
though  the  exact  place  of  his  birth  is  not 
known  ;  Martial  was  a  Spaniard  fioin  Bil- 
bilis  ;  Persius  was  an  Etrurian  from  Vol- 
terra  ;  Livy  came  from  Padua,  where  he 
was  bom  and  died  ;  Cornelius  Nepos  was 
a  Veronese  ;  Ovid  was  born  at  Sulmo,  in 
the  country  of  the  Peligni  ;  Horace  was 
an  Apulian  from  Venusia  ;  Phoidrus  was 
a  Thracian  or  Macedonian  ;  Strabo  came 
from  Amasia,  in  Pontus  ;  Julius  Colum¬ 
ella  from  Cadiz  ;  Quinctilian  from  Cala- 
gurris,  in  Spain  ;  Apnleius  from  Madaura, 
in  Africa ;  Ausonius  from  Bordeaux  ; 
Statius  from  Naples  ;  Valerius  Flaccus 
from  Padua  ;  Fronto  from  Numidia. 

Bel.  This  is  verj’  remarkable,  but  you 
have  left  out  in  your  list  Tacitus,  Lucre¬ 
tius,  and  Suetonius. 

Mai.  I  shall  have  to  give  up  Lucretius, 
and  also  Varro.  These  were  both  bora 
at  Rome,  and  in  the  whole  range  of  au¬ 
thors  these  are  the  only  exceptions.  As 
for  Tacitus,  the  time  and  the  place  of  his 
birth  are  unknown,  as  well  as  the  time  of 
his  death,  so  we  can  say  nothing  about 
him.  If  he  were  a  Roman  he  was  an  ex¬ 
ception,  as  you  see,  to  the  general  role, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  was. 
So  also  the  birthplace  of  Suetonius  is  un¬ 
known.  Rome  has  therefore  no  great 
name  among  authors  to  b*a.st  of  in  the 
ancient  days,  with  the  exception  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Lucretius,  and  Varro.  The  same 
observation  holds  good  of  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance.  All  the  great  painters,  and 
sculptors,  and  poets,  and  historians,  and 
essayists  came  from  other  places — princi¬ 
pally  from  Venetia,  from  Umbria,  from 
Tuscany,  from  Naples.  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  one  who  was  bora  in  Rome,  unless, 
perhaps,  Julio  Romano.  Dante,  Petrarca, 
Ariosto,  Pulci,  Tasso,  Macchiavelli,  Mu- 
ratori,  Boccaccio,  Michel  Angelo,  Titian, 
Correggio,  Veronese,  Palma,  Da  Vinci, 
Giotto,  Massaccio,  Lippi — in  a  word,  ail 
the  great  men  who  illustrate  the  literature 
and  art  of  Italy — were  born  out  of  Rome. 
The  Eternal  City  can  show  “  no  single 
volume  paramount” — no  master  spirit. 
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Bel.  Ah  1  but  vou  cannot  make  good 
all  your  quotation.  You  cannot  say, 
“  No  single  volume  paramount — no  code.  ” 
There  at  least  the  Romans  were  great — in 
their  laws  and  their  science  of  govem> 
ment.  The  Roman  code  is  the  I>a8is  of 
all  our  law. 

Mai.  I  am  not  so  sure  even  of  that. 
The  Institutes,  Digests,  Code,  and  No¬ 
velise — that  is,  the  whole  Corpus  Juris  Ci- 
vilis — was  indeed  compiled  under  the  order 
of  Justinian,  then  emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  But  he  was  not  bom  in  Rome, 
and  we  have  no  knowledge  that  on  the 
commission  of  jurists  to  whom  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  this  great  work  was  confided 
th^re  was  a  single  Roman.  There  may 
have  been,  but  there  is  no  proof,  nor  even 
probability,  that  there  was.  So,  too,  the 
Theodosian  Codex  was  compiled  in  the 
east  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  called  the 
Great,  and  he  was  not  a  Roman.  We  do 
not  even  know  that  Ghuus,  the  great  Ro¬ 
man  jurist,  whose  Institutiones”  were 
the  text- book  of  the  Roman  law  before 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  was  a  Roman 
by  birth.  Besides,  the  law  was  not  a  sci¬ 
ence,  and  scarcely  a  system,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  and  the  advocate  founded  his 
cases  more  upon  appeals  to  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  his  jurors  than  on 
strictly  legal  arguments.  Cicero,  in  one 
of  his  speeches,  casts  a  slur  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  law  in  his  day,  and  says, 
**  Occupied  as  I  am,  I  could  yet  make 
myself  sufficient  of  a  lawyer  in  three 
days.”  In  trials  of  state  criminals  the 
jury  selected  from  the  senators  were  judges 
as  well  of  law  as  of  fact,  and  the  presiding 
magistrate  was  scarcely  more  than  the  curale 
chairman,  without  any  power  of  decision. 

Bel.  You  must  add  to  the  list  of  Ro¬ 
mans  the  name  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
was  certainly  bom  in  Rome. 

Med.  How  could  I  have  omitted  him  f 
Yes,  tmly  his  name  does  make  up  for  a 
great  deal.  I  know  nothing  nobler  in 
spirit  than  his  ”  Meditations,”  though 
perhaps  hie  name  could  not  properly  come 
in  among  the  great  authors  of  Rome.  He 
was  the  purest  and  noblest  character  that 
ever  wore  the  purple,  and  one  of  the  pur¬ 
est  and  noblest  spirits  that  ever  lived.  It 
is  not  the  literary  merit  of  his  book,  how¬ 
ever,  that  gives  it  value.  It  was  but  a 
private  journal,  and  not  a  book  intended 
for  the  public,  and  I  was  rather  thinking 
of  authors  who  wrote  for  the  world. 
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Bel.  Well,  at  all  events  yon  will  admit 
that  the  great  artists  in  Greece  were 
Greeks,  and  that  Athens  was  not  as  poor 
in  native  artists  as  Rome. 

Mod.  That  depends  on  what  yon  mean 
by  Greeks.  Many  of  them  certainly  were 
not  Greeks  proper,  and  very  few  Athe¬ 
nians.  Polygnotus,  for  instance,  was  a 
Thracian  by  birth,  and  came  from  Thaos, 
and  his  Athenian  citizenship  was  only 
conferred  upon  him  on  account  of  his  dis¬ 
tinction.  Zeuxis,  again,  was  a  Macedo¬ 
nian  from  Heraclea  ;  Parrliassius  was  an 
Ephesian  from  Asia  Minor ;  Pamphelus 
was  also  a  Macedonian  from  Amphipolis. 

Bel.  Who  was  Pamphelus  ?  His  name 
is  nut  familiar  to  me  among  the  great 
Greek  painters. 

Mai.  Still  he  was  a  very  distinguished 
man,  and  of  great  repute  in  his  country — 
a  Greek  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  skilled  in 
mathematics,  geometry,  various  branches 
of  science,  and  painting  in  all  its  methods, 
of  wax,  encaustic,  etc.  He  was  the  mas¬ 
ter,  among  others,  of  Apelles,  Mclanthius, 
and  Pausias,  and  it  was  through  his  influ¬ 
ence  that  the  arts  of  Greece  were  greatly 
developed.  He  had  a  school  of  art,  in 
which  the  course  of  study  occupied  ten 
years,  and  his  entrance  fee  was  a  talent, 
which  the  scholar,  was  obliged  to  pay 
whether  he  pursued  the  whole  course  or 
not.  But  to  go  on  with  the  Greek  artists 
who  were  not  Greeks,  we  must  add  the 
great  name  of  Apelles,  who  was  bom  in 
Asia  Minor,  though  at  what  precise  place 
is  not  agreed  upon.  Suidas  refers  his 
birth  to  Colophon,  but  Pliny  to  Cos.  The 
Apelles  to  whom  Lucian  refers  as  an 
Ephesian  is  probably  another  person  : 
whatever  he  was,  however,  he  was  not  a 
Greek  proper.  Dionysius  was  also  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Colophon  ;  Athenion  was  a  Thra¬ 
cian  from  Maurea  ;  Autophilus  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  ;  and  Protogenes,  either  a  Carian 
from  Caunus,  or,  according  to  Saidas,  a 
Lycian  from  Xanthns. 

Bel.  Were  there  none  of  the  great  paint¬ 
ers  of  antiquity  who  were  Greeks  proper  I 
— none  who  were  Athenians  f 

Mod.  A  few.  Timanthes  was  a  Greek 
from  Sicyon  ;  so  was  Eupompus,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  Apollodoras,  Nicias,  and  Pancenns 
(the  nephew  of  Phidias)  were  Athenians  ; 
but  I  recall  no  one  else  among  the  paint¬ 
ers.  Yes,  I  do.  Nicomachus  and  Aris¬ 
tides  were  both  Boeotians  from  Thebes. 
As  for  the  sculptors - 
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Brl.  No,  1  thank  yon.  I  am  sufficient¬ 
ly  upjH't  now  in  my  ideas.  Yon  will  go 
on  and  prove  that  Greece  never  produced 
any  great  men.  I  decline.  I  am  not  sure 
that  you  won’t  underta'<ce  to  prove,  in 
Mrs.  Gamp’s  phraseology,  that  “  there 
wa’nt  never  no  such  place  as  Athens,” 
and  that  it  is  a  sort  of  “  Harris”  among 
cities — a  'AppiaaonoXtg,  and  that  Haiis- 
tides  is  as  apocryphal  as  William  Tell.  I 
should  not  dare  to  ask  you  who  I’ericles 
was. 

Mai.  Your  last  statement  reminds  me 
of  a  pretty  girl,  not  over- cultivated  in  lit- 
eraiiire  and  classical  lore,  who  was  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  one 
day,  and  came  to  Pericles.  Here  she 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  looking 
up,  said,  with  a  delightful  smile,  and  pro¬ 


nouncing  the  great  Athenian’s  name  as  she 
would  ”  obstacles”  or  “  manacles” — 
‘‘  ]*ericle8,  Pericles — what  are  Pericles  ?” 

Bel,  Did  you  tell  her  ? 

Mai.  I  told  her  they  were  a  queer  sort 
of  shell-fish,  or  periwinkle,  or  oyster, 
found  in  Greece,  and  that  when  the  Greek 
girls  got  tired  of  a  man  they  wrote  his 
name  on  the  half-shell,  which  was  a  deli* 
cate  way  of  sending  him  off,  and  this  they 
called  ostracizing  him. 

Bel.  And  what  did  she  say  ? 

Mai.  No  matter. 

Bel.  That  reminds  me  of  a  definition 
of  mind  and  matter,  which  I  once  heard  : 
“What  is  mind?”  “No  matter.” 
“What  is  matter?”  “Never  mind.” — 
Blackwood'' $  Magazine. 
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The  history  and  language  of  Portugal, 
save  for  a  comparatively  brief  period  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  may  be  classed  among  subjects 
which  have  been  unpopular,  or  at  any  rate 
unfamiliar,  in  the  case  of  most  English 
readers.  The  Portuguese  language, 
though  a  fine  and  sonorous  one,  shares, 
perhaps  from  its  difficulty,  the  same  fate 
which  Dutch,  Russian,  and  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  languages  have  experienced  from 
English  students  in  gencnd.  But  there 
are  many  life  stories  which  are  more  well 
known  that  are  less  interesting  in  episode 
and  tenor  than  is  that  of  the  Poet  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  “  The”  Poet  I  call  him,  inasmuch 
as  he  stands,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  at  any  rate  of  his  own  nation,  alone 
— none  but  himself  being  his  own  parallel. 
England  has  Shakespeare  and  Milton  ; 
France,  Boileau  and  ^cine  ;  Italy,  Dante 
and  Petrarch  ;  Germany,  Goethe  and 
Schiller — but  Portugal  puts  no  second 
name  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  Gam- 
oens,  and  few  authors  fur  successive  cen¬ 
turies  have  so  concentrated  in  their  indi¬ 
vidual  names  the  patriotic  pride  of  their 
countrymen.  The  great  epic  of  the 
“  Lusiad,”  which  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages,  including  our  own,  by 
two  standard  authors  presently  to  be  no¬ 
ticed,  was  the  sole  object  of  his  life  after 


the  lose  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  hope¬ 
lessly  loved  from  his  youth,  and  it  so  im¬ 
mediately  attained  celebrity  that  Continho 
his  admirer,  but  sixteen  years  after  bis 
death,  could  inscribe  on  bis  tomb  “  Prince 
of  the  I’oets  of  his  time.”  Yet  his  reward 
was  nothing  but  a  fame  which  resembles 
the  state  of  things  shown  in  the  lines — 

And  bailiffs  shall  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day. 
Whose  pall  shall  be  borne  by  princes  to-mor¬ 
row. 

save  that  Camoens  was  too  honorable  and 
bigh-souled  to  get  into  debt.  But  his 
life  closed  prematurely  in  utter  misery, 
from  no  neglect  of  any  of  the  rules  of 
worldly  wisdom  on  his  part,  from  none  of 
the  recklessness  of  genius,  but  rather  as  if 
some  destiny  akin  to  that  which  runs 
through  the  Greek  tragedies  influenced  his 
whole  life.  It  is  a  story  which  must  re¬ 
main  vividly  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  vicissitudes 
of  genius,  and  it  certainly  is  less  known 
to  that  convenient  abstraction  the  general 
reader  than  are  those  of  Dante,  Tasso. 
Shakespeare,  Racine,  or  Milton.  It  is  a 
story  of  unhappy  but  pure  and  unchange¬ 
able  love,  of  constant  misfortunes  varied 
by  gleams  of  success,  of  ills  borne  in  varied 
shapes  with  manly  courage  and  patience, 
of  spurns  taken  by  patient  merit  of  the 
unworthy,  of  crowning  misfortune  private 
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and  patriotic,  and  of  death  in  utter  pen¬ 
ury  ;  but  through  all  these  varied  phases 
of  his  life-story  the  unchanging  devotion 
to  his  great  work  remains  the  one  unalter¬ 
able  and  strongest  emotion  of  the  poet 
which  consoled  him  for  all  his  woes. 

Of  Castilian  family,  which  had  migrated 
to  Portugal  after  the  downfall  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  to  whose  cause  his  forefathers 
had  steadily  a<lhcred — in  its  way  a  proof 
of  the  chivalry  of  his  breed — Luis  de 
Camoens  was  born  in  what  was  formerly 
the  Moorish  part  of  Lisbon  in  1524,  and 
was  educated  at  Coimbra,  and  some  years 
later,  after  the  fashion  of  men  in  his  posi¬ 
tion,  appeared  at  court,  the  only  road  to 
success  then  for  “  persons  of  quality.” 
It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Portugal 
then  was  famous  in  Europe  as  owning  an 
enormous  empire  in  the  East,  and  having 
reaped  the  full  harvest  of  laurels  which 
Vasco  de  Gama  had  planted.  With  such 
unexplored  realms  before  them,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  power,  place,  and  wealth 
in  many  shapes  depended  on  the  favor  of 
the  sovereign,  and  all  the  high-bom  youth 
of  Portugal  surrounded  the  throne  as  eager 
aspirants  to  preferment.  None  had 
greater  reason  to  hope  for  it  than  Cam¬ 
oens,  both  on  the  score  of  his  family  his¬ 
tory  and  personal  genius.  But,  if  ancient 
and  knightly  blood  as  he  was,  he  had  that 
disadvantage  which  then  as  now  weighs 
heavily  against  any  gift  of  intellect. — he 
was  poor.  And  he  soon  found  that  at  the 
Court  of  Lisbon  in  the  sixteenth  century 
merit  had  no  chance  against  money,  and 
venalty  was  the  motive  power  of  every¬ 
thing.  Being  poor  and  neglected  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  improve  his  prospects  by  falling 
in  love  with  a  lady  of  rank  and  wealthy 
family,  whose  relatives  would  not  dream 
of  giving  her  to  any  but  a  suitor  of  ample 
means.  But  Catharine  de  Atayde  re¬ 
turned  Luis  de  Camoens’s  love  with  a 
passion  as  fervent  as  his  own  ;  and  through 
their  joint  lives  the  ”  hapless  pair  who 
looked  their  last”  when  Camoens  sailed 
for  the  Indies  continued  tenderly  attached 
to  each  other  though  separated  by  time 
and  ocean,  and  never  ceased  to  cherish  the 
hope  of  a  union  which  was  never  destined 
to  be.  At  the  very  outset  this  hapless 
love  was  clouded  by  misfortune.  One  of 
the  curious  laws  of  the  Portuguese  Court 
was  that  all  lovemaking  was  forbidden 
within  its  precincts,  even  on  pain  of 
death.  Indeed,  one  courtier,  a  favorite 


too  of  the  reigning  monarch,  had  at  a 
former  era  been  sent  to  the  stake  for  it. 

Such  grim  reality  of  penalties,  however, 
did  not  influence  young  Camoens,  and  the 
result  was  he  was  banished  to  Ceuta, 
doubtless  much  in  the  same  mood  as  Ro¬ 
meo’s  under  the  same  circumstances.  At 
Ceuta  there  was  flghting,  and  in  an  action 
at  sea  he  lost  an  eye.  Returning  when 
his  term  had  expired  the  young  poet  again 
visited  the  Court,  thinking  his  services 
might  find  him  some  favor  ;  but  save  for 
Catharine’s  constant  but  hopeless  love  all 
was  dark,  and  wearied  out  with  waiting 
he  sailed  fur  the  Indies  in  1553,  with  no 
special  design  save  to  seek  his  fortunes. 

Out  of  all  the  fleet  Camoens’s  ship  alone 
reached  Goa,  after  such  a  lengthened  and 
dangerous  voyage  as  the  modern  traveller 
is  quite  unable  in  his  wildest  moments  to 
imagine.  At  Goa  Camoens  got  plenty  of 
flghting  ;  it  was  the  hereditary  fashion  of 
his  gallant  house  to  ”  draw  and  strike  in,” 
and  he  joined  in  the  battles  between  two 
of  the  native  sovereigns.  After  this  he 
joined  in  a  barren  expedition  to  the  Red 
Sea  against  Arab  pirates,  where  he  wrote 
one  of  his  minor  poems,  which  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  Portuguese  scholars,  and  in  mas¬ 
terly  style  describes  the  arid,  barren  sur-  | 

roundings  of  the  locality,  comparing  it 
with  his  own  desolate  feelings.  In  this  ^ 

poem  is  seen  the  first  glimpse  of  the  I 

genius  yet  unknown  perhaps  even  to  him¬ 
self.  I 

Returning  to  Goa  he  got  into  some  dis¬ 
pute,  the  merits  of  which  at  this  distance  i 

of  time  it  is  impossible  to  decide  upon,  I 

with  Barreto,  the  Governor,  and  was  ex-  I 

iled  by  him  to  the  Malaccas,  whence  after 
some  time  he  was  removed  to  Macao,  . 

which  possibly  Elastern  travellers  who  have  I 

visited  it  will  chiefly  remember  for  the  ■ 

gambling  which  is,  or  at  any  rate  was,  so 
prominent.  But,  little  known  as  it  is  to 
many  who  have  been  to  the  place,  Macao 
has  an  interest  of  its  own  in  the  eyes  of 
all  lovers  of  literature,  for  here  during  the 
years  of  his  exile — which  however  was 
softened  by  the  possession  of  a  good  civil 
appointment  —  Camoens  composed  the 
concluding  part  of  his  great  epic.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  local  traditions,  a  natural 
grotto  which  o .  erlooked  the  sea  was  the 
poet’s  favorite  resort.  Meanwhile,  with 
as  much  common  sense  as  if  he  were  not 
a  genius  land  which  belongs  to  our  gen¬ 
iuses  of  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth 
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century),  he  was  looking  after  his  money 
as  well  as  his  poem,  and  gradually  realiz¬ 
ing  a  competence  from  his  savings,  while 
constantly  filled  with  the  hop.3  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Lisbon  rich,  and  so  becoming  the 
husband  of  (Catharine  de  Atayde.  Thus 
everything  concurred  for  the  time  in 
smoothing  the  poet’s  progress  with  the 
“  Lusiad,”  which  was  to  secure  his  fame. 

Here  it  seems  appropriate  to  speak  of 
the  epic,  which  is  possibly  less  known  for 
its  contents  than  for  its  name  and  reputa¬ 
tion  to  many  northern  readers.  No  trans¬ 
lation  can  do  full  justice  to  the  I’ortnguese, 
but,  on  the  whole,  though  Mickle  has  ever 
since  his  rendering  in  the  last  century 
been  considered  the  popular  translator  of 
Camoens,  those  who  wish  to  see  the  exact 
work  of  the  poet  far  more  faithfully  re¬ 
flected  will  turn  to  the  translation  made 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Fanshaw  at 
Lord  Strafford’s  seat  in  Yorkshire,  from 
whose  walls  the  author  never  stirred  till 
the  translation  was  finished.  Old-fashioned 
as  is  the  style,  and  quaint  as  are  the 
phrases,  Fanshaw’s  is  a  genuine  transla¬ 
tion,  whereas  Mickle’s  work  is  in  great 
part  his  own  composition,  which  was  not 
for  some  lime  discovered,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  Portuguese  scholars  in  this 
country. 

The  “  Lusiad  ’’  appealed  to  every  heart 
in  Portugal  which  was  ready  to  respond 
to  the  chord  of  patriotism.  It  is  a  glori¬ 
fication  of  the  discoveries  of  Gama,  and 
Portugal’s  part  in  the  opening  of  the  In¬ 
dies  to  European  domination.  Mythologi¬ 
cal  machinery,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  time,  is  interwoven — allegories  more 
suitable  to  the  sixteenth-century  reader 
than  to  the  nineteenth.  Of  the  poem,  the 
most  famous  passages  are  those  relating  to 
the  Floating  Island,  the  apparition  of  the 
Spint  of  the  Cape,  and  the  episode  of 
Inez  de  Castro,  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
in  literature.  The  epic  has  faults,  but  on 
the  whole  merits  the  estimation  in  which 
Portugal  holds  it — that  of  the  poem  of  the 
nation.  It  is  as  regards  them  much  what 
Chaucer  and  .Spenser  combined  would  be 
here — the  chief  source  of  the  enriching 
and  purifying  of  the  language.  And 
Camoens’s  language  has  a  musical  fitness 
of  its  own  which  reminds  one  of  Edgar 
Poe  in  English.  In  fact,  the  best  scholars 
in  the  language  have  found  a  kind  of  in¬ 
explicable  charm  in  the  choice  of  the 
words  which  any  other  writer  has  found  it 
Naw  Hkbixs.— VoL.  L.,  No.  1.  3 


impossible  to  attempt  to  rival,  and  which 
of  course  disappears  in  any  translation, 
however  faithful.  But  with  all  its  de¬ 
fects,  and  after  all  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  passed  upon  it,  it  is  to  this 
charm  of  diction  and  collocation  of  words 
as  much  as  to  its  imaginary  episodes  and 
general  scheme  that  the  “  Lusiad  ”  owes 
the  position  it  occupies  and  the  renown 
that  it  has  secured  fur  its  author.  It  was 
published  first  in  1571,  and  the  edition 
was  rapidly  sold,  a  second  being  soon 
called  for,  and  others  in  succession.  It 
was  translated  into  several  languages,  and, 
what  is  probably  unique  in  epics,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  laborious  of  I’ortu- 
guese  scholars  set  himself  in  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  to  write  a  most  elaborate  and  erudite 
Commentary  on  the  book,  which  had  then 
gone  through  twenty-two  editions.  This 
was  Faria  e  Sousa — a  man  who  literally 
devoted  all  his  life  to  his  books,  shorten¬ 
ing  it  by  reason  of  the  constant  confine-  ^ 
ment  in  his  study,  for  he  secluded  him¬ 
self  from  all  society  and  bis  wife  shared 
his  feelings.  His  great  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1639,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of 
learning  and  minute  detail  ;  and  as  the 
whole  history  of  Portugal  is  brought  into 
Caraoens’s  poem,  such  a  complete  Com¬ 
mentary  was  of  conrse  very  valuable  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  innumerable  allusions  which 
were  made  in  the  course  of  the  epic. 
Faria  e  Sousa  did  his  work  thoroughly 
well,  and  such  enormous  labor  is  he  said 
to  have  bestowed  on  his  Commentary  as 
to  have  recopied  it  five  times  himself. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Camoens, 
whom  we  left  having  completed  the  work 
of  his  life.  That  current  of  misfortune 
which  was  henceforth  to  bear  him  upon  it 
now  commenced.  He  had  amassed 
from  his  office  a  competence,  and  he  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  return  from  Macao  to 
Goa  and  thence  to  Europe.  He  realized 
all  his  gains,  and  placed  his  whole  fortune 
on  board  the  ship  which  bore  him,  as  he 
hoped,  to  happy  ease  and  wedded  felicity. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mecon  the  ship 
waa  wrecked,  and  Camoens  escaped,  it  is 
said,  almost  miraculously,  only  saving  his 
great  MS.  ;  his  whole  fortune  was  engulfed 
in  the  waves.  He  found  his  way  to  Goa 
in  1561,  where  he  was  received  with  kind¬ 
ness  by  the  Governor.  He  continued 
some  years  here,  and  took  part  in  military 
reconnaissances.  But  now  came  the  news 
of  woe  far  deeper  than  any  he  had  experi- 
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enced.  Catharine  de  Atayde  died.  All  convent — that  of  San  Domingo.  His 
the  hopes  of  his  life  were  gone.  He  friends  were  dead  or  departed  into  other 
prayed  that  he  might  soon  rejoin  her.  regions,  his  spirits  were  broken,  he  met 
He  became  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  re*  with  neglect  and  oblivion,  and  so  bitter 
acquisition  of  wealth  or  the  chances  of  ad-  was  his  need  that  on  one  occasion,  as  he 
vancement,  and  seemed  to  have  but  one  himself  said,  he  had  not  twopence  to  give 
end  in  life — that  of  establishing  his  name  the  attached  Indian  slave  who  was  his 
and  fame  as  the  author  of  the  “  Lusiad.”  trusted  and  faithful  servant  wherewith  to 
And  before  he  could  reach  LislKin  yet  buy  fuel.  His  living  was  of  the  most 
further  troubles  were  in  store  for  him.  meagre  description,  his  surroundings  of 
Barreto  (Pedro),  the  new  Governor  of  the  poorest,  and  he  was  desolate  and  worn 
Sofala,  took  him  into  his  train,  not  from  with  unceasing  care  and  sorrow.  Only 
any  generous  feeling,  but  from  a  mean  bis  thoughts  remained  to  console  him,  and 
man’s  desire  to  have  a  genius  whose  name  the  knowledge,  despite  the  absence  of 
was  growing  great  as  one  of  his  entouro^e.  any  reward  for  it  in  tangible  form,  that 
The  two,  of  course,  did  not  agree  and  bis  great  poem,  the  work  of  his  life,  bad 
parted,  Camoens  in  extreme  poverty,  in  secured  for  him  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of 
which  condition  some  of  his  generous  Fame  ;  like  ^anton  before  the  Kevolu- 
friends  supplied  him  with  money  and  tionary  tribunal,  he  was  at  least  sure  that 
clothes.  I^rreto,  to  wreak  bis  revenge,  “  his  name  would  live  in  the  pantheon  of 
basely  threw  him  into  prison  for  a  debt  history.”  One  passionate  feeling  sur- 
which  he  asserted  was  due  from  Camoens  vived.  This  was  his  love  of  his  country, 
for  money  spent  for  his  needs.  His  despite  the  neglect  and  ingratitude  with 
friends  paid  the  money,  foiled  the  base  which  she  bad  treated  him.  For  Cam- 
patron  who  did  bis  best  to  crush  the  high  oens  was  essentially  as  much  patriot  as 
spirit  of  the  poet,  and  sailed  with  him  to  poet.  His  patriotism  was  a  real,  a  glow- 
Portugal,  where  in  due  course  his  great  ing,  an  unalterable  part  of  bis  being,  and 
book,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  pub-  its  influence  had  been  the  motive  power 
lished.  But,  for  some  reason  never  fully  of  the  Lusiad."  Therefore  it  was  that 
explained,  the  poet  of  Portugal,  despite  ho  now,  after  personal  sorrow  had  been 
the  fame  which  he,  and  the  money  which  so  much  his  destiny,  felt  more  almost 
the  ^nblisher8,  secured  by  the  "  Lusiad,"  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  the  crush- 
obtained  none  of  the  places,  pay,  and  ing  blow  of  public  calamity,  such  as  that 
honor  constantly  distributed  at  Court  to  which  was  experienced  by  Scotland  at  the 
men  far  his  inferior,  and  he  was  rewarded  field  of  Flodden.  In  a  battle  with  the 
for  his  magnum  opus  by  a  miserable  pit-  Moors  in  Barbary,  King  Sebastian  and  the 
tance  quite  insufficient  for  his  ne^s,  very  pick  and  flower  of  the  chivalry  of 
which  was  merely  the  calculated  pension  Portugal  were  slaughtered  en  masse — a 
due  to  his  rank  and  military  service,  calamity  which  meant  the  cessation  of  his 
Thus,  like  many  another  genius  in  various  countr}'’8  independent  existence,  and  its 
lands,  was  the  man  whose  memory  all  fall  from  the  haughty  position  which  was 
Portugal  honors  suffered  to  spend  the  re-  surrounded  by  so  many  memories  of  pride, 
mainder  of  liis  days.  memories  of  which  he  himself  had  been 

They  were  not  many,  nor  was  there  any  the  most  brilliant  chronicler.  To  a  mind 
amelioration  in  their  condition.  All  edu-  and  heart  like  Camoens’s  this  was  a  blow 
cated  Portugal  was  studying  the  great  not  to  be  understood  or  appreciated  by 
poem  which  enshrined  the  episodes  which  lower  natures.  It  struck  him  like  an  ar- 
were  their  country’s  pride — the  very  peas-  row.  He  was  only  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
ants  and  muleteers  bad  snatches  of  it  by  at  a  time  of  life  when  many  men  are  still 
heart  from  oral  repetition.  Luis  de  Cam-  in  the  full  vigor  of  middle  age  with  many 
oens,  whose  name  was  in  every  one’s  years  of  ha^  mental  work  before  them, 
mouth,  was  living  near  a  convent  in  But  in  his  case,  sorrow,  misery,  misfortune 
wretched  poverty,  with  neither  friends  nor  and  solitude  had  eaten  away  his  vital 
pdeasnres.  His  only  relaxation,  his  only  powers,  and  this  great  public  calamity 
variation  and  relief  from  the  monotony  of  completed  the  work.  Poverty  of  the 
misery  and  poverty  and  sorrow,  were  his  most  dreadful  kind  was  the  accompani- 
conversations  from  time  to  time  with  some  ment  of  this  catastrophe.  To  such  straits 
of  the  learned  brethren  belonging  to  the  was  the  genius  of  Portugal  reduced  that 
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the  poor  slave,  whose  fidelity  was  such  a 
reproach  to  Camoens’s  wealthy  compatriots, 
begged  every  night  from  house  to  house 
for  broken  victuals  to  support  life  in  his 
unhappy  master.  Ultimately  some  slight 
measure  of  compunction  was  roused  some¬ 
where,  and  Luis  de  Camoens  was  by  his 
grateful  country  presented  with  a  bed  in 
a  hospital,  which  had  he  not  secured  he 
would  probably  in  a  short  period  have 
perished  from  starvation,  lie  did  not 
long  tax  the  hospital’s  resources,  and  in 
1579  he  died.  Even  after  death  Camoens 
the  Great,  as  Portugal  calls  him,  showed 
how  little  his  country  had  given  him. 
The  winding-sheet  in  which  his  remains 
were  enfolded  had  to  be  begged  in  charity 
from  the  house  of  a  Portuguese  noble  ; 
and  therein,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Anna, 
the  great  Portuguese  poet  was  buried. 
Well  might  Continho  inscribe  years  later 
on  his  tomb — 

Here  lies  Lais  de  Camoens, 

Prince 

Of  the  Poets  of  his  time  ; 

He  lived  poor  and  miserable. 

And  so  he  died, 

1679. 

After  his  death,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
edition  after  edition  of  bis  poem  was  pub¬ 
lished.  It  became  the  standard  history  of 


Portugal.  It  became  the  subject  of  con¬ 
tinual  comment  and  correspondence,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  the  theme  of  a  most 
learned  and  laborious  man’s  lifelong 
labors.  It  was  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  was  the  subject  of  imita¬ 
tions  more  or  less  ambitions,  possibly  the 
sincerest  form  of  literary  compliment 
Perhaps  in  all  the  melancholy  stories  of 
literary  life,  a  subject  full  of  saddest 
chronicles,  there  are  none  which  surpass, 
nor  many  which  equal,  for  one  constant 
succession  of  woe  that  of  Camoens.  Per¬ 
haps  of  all  the  many  instances  of  the  na¬ 
tions’  neglect  of  living  geniuses,  to  honor 
them  when  dead,  there  is  none  more  vivid 
than  this  one.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  Camoens’s  life  there  are  none  of 
the  causes  assigned  which  the  world  is 
always  ready  enough  to  suggest  a-s  the 
accompaniments  of  an  unhappy  and  gifted 
career.  Luis  de  Camoens  was  not  a 
genius  who  lost  himself  in  dreams  or  dis¬ 
regarded  the  teachings  of  worldly  experi¬ 
ence.  In  all  respects  he  united  with  his 
genius,  common  sense,  industry,  and 
energy  in  looking  after  his  advancement. 
Yet  the  result  is  summed  up  in  the  pithily 
pathetic  lines  on  his  tomb. — GentUmun' t 
Magazine. 
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'  Th*  connection  between  physical  geog¬ 
raphy  and  history  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
close  attention,  but,  perhaps,  the  difiicul- 
ties  of  the  study,  and  the  very  extensive 
information  required,  as  well  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  union  of  two  qualities  seldom  found 
in  the  same  person,  have  hitherto  deterred 
scholars  from  attempting  the  task.  Dean 
Stanley’s  valuable  work  on  Sinai  and  Pal¬ 
estine  is  a  partial  contribution  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  this  book  by  Sir  William  Daw¬ 
son  is  written  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  upholding  and  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Bible,  by  an  examination  of  the 
physical  features  of  Bible  lands,  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  and  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  generally.  The  book  is 
somewhat  pretentious,  and  the  author 

*  Modem  Science  in  Bible  Lands.  By  Sir 
J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  illustra¬ 
tions,  crown  8vo.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  1888. 


takes  science  in  a  wide  application,  and 
includes  a  discussion  regarding  the  origin 
and  development  of  civilization.  In  such 
a  discussion  he  must  necessarily  touch 
upon  some  of  the  subjects  most  debated 
at  the  present  time.  In  the  chapters  on 
“Early  Man  in  Genesis’’  and  “The 
Structure  and  History  of  Palestine,’’  he 
has  gathered  information  which  is  inter¬ 
esting,  if  not  always  trustworthy  ;  but  in 
his  wider  treatment  of  his  subject  he  evi¬ 
dently  lacks  those  qualities  which  are  es- 
sentiM  in  either  a  judicious  scientist  or  a 
faithful  historian. 

Truth  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  one  object 
at  which  a  scientist  or  a  historian  must 
aim.  If  he  should  go  to  the  study  of  his 
subject  with  preconceived  opinions,  or 
with  prejudices  already  formed,  his  re¬ 
searches  will  not  be  of  that  independent 
character  which  can  alone  make  them  valu¬ 
able,  and  this  not  least  in  regard  to  any 
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scientific  expositor  of  Bible  lands,  or  any 
research  into  Bible  history.  But  this 
spirit  of  independent  research  Sir  William 
Dawson  does  not  possess.  It  seems  scarcely 
conceivable  that  at  this  time  of  day,  in 
this  learned  and  liberal  nineteenth  centuiy*, 
there  are  minds  so  narrow  and  so  weak 
that  they  are  unable  to  love  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  and  have  so  little  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  consistency  of  God  in  all 
his  works,  that  they  are  afraid  to  search 
deeply  either  into  the  problems  of  science 
or  into  the  lessons  of  history,  lest  they 
should  find  some  inconsistency  in  what 
they  believe  to  be  God’s  purpose — minds 
unable  to  appreciate  the  great  spiritual  and 
moral  lessons  of  Scripture  unless  these  arc 
supported  by  the  complete  infallibility  of 
its  scientific  and  historical  teaching  also. 
But  Sir  William  is  one  of  these,  and  he 
has  gained  some  popularity  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  orthodoxy.  Ue  is  not  a  vigorous 
thinker,  and  even  in  his  own  special  de¬ 
partment  of  study  he  does  not  hold  a  high 

Elace  ;  but  when  he  ventures  beyond  this 
e  immediately  betrays  the  meagreness  of 
his  information,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality.  He  does  not  consult  original  au¬ 
thorities,  but  gains  his  knowledge  at  sec¬ 
ond-hand,  and  certainly  not  from  the  most 
trustworthy  sources  ;  while,  in  straining 
after  some  illustration  to  corroborate  or 
elucidate  his  views  of  Scripture,  he  is  both 
crude  and  puerile.  Sir  .William  rejects 
with  unfeigned  contempt  the  Elohistic  and 
Jahevistic  views  of  modern  critics,  but  as 
be  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
evident  difference  in  parts  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  he  feels  it  necessary  to  propound  a 
theory  so  original  that  it  must  be  given  in 
his  own  words.  “  It  seems  that  Cain  and 
Abel  were  already  representatives  of  two 
types  of  religion — that  of  the  worship  of 
God  as  creator,  and  that  of  a  coming  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  we  are  not  surprised  afterward 
to  hear  that  the  Sethites  began  to  call  and 
evoke  the  name  of  Jahveh,  and  the  Cain- 
ites  Bene  ha  Elobim.  The  two  tribes 
were  respectively  the  Christians  and  the 
Deists  of  their  day.  .  .  .  The  one,  Jah¬ 
veh,  was  the  name  specially  venerated  by 
the  Sethites,  and  the  other,  Elohim,  by 
the  Cainites.”  And  he  implies,  if  he 
does  not  expressly  maintain,  that  the  em¬ 
ploying  the  two  distinct  terms  does  not 
betoken  two  distinct  narrators,  but  rather 
the  one  narrator  kindly  accommodating 
himself  to  the  feelings  of  one  or  the  other 


party — the  Cainites  or  Sethites.  This 
new  theory  has  the  merit  of  being  amiable, 
and  no  one  is  likely  to  dispute  its  origi¬ 
nality.  When  Sir  William  has  in  view  to 
defend  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  or 
lather  his  opinions  in  regard  to  it,  no  the¬ 
ory  is  too  absurd  for  his  purpose,  and  he 
never  seems  to  realize  that  such  puerilities 
do  incalculable  harm  to  the  cause  he  is  de¬ 
fending.  But  a  large  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  the  question  as 
to  the  antiquity  of  civilization,  and  as  this 
is  the  most  important  part,  and  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  of  very  deep  interest,  and  as 
our  views  differ  entirely  from  those  held 
by  Sir  William,  we  propose  in  this  paper 
to  give  the  grounds  on  which  we  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  conclusion  so  opposed. 

It  is  well  to  notice  that  Sir  William  has 
receded  from  the  position  which  he  for¬ 
merly  held.  He  now  admits  the  antiquity 
of  man,  though,  when  the  slightest  occa¬ 
sion  offers,  he,  with  a  painful  want  of  de¬ 
cision,  still  makes  an  effort  to  regain  and 
defend  the  position  he  has  been  forced  to 
yield.  He  holds,  however,  that  the  del¬ 
uge  swept  away  the  whole  human  race 
with  the  exception  of  the  family  in  the 
ark.  Accepting  the  verdict  of  Leoormant 
that  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  is  univer¬ 
sal,  Sir  W'illiam  concludes  that  the  deluge 
was  itself  universal,  and  that  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Noah  alone  escaped  the  terrible 
cataclysm.  In  maintaining  this,  however, 
he  is  not  always  consistent,  for  he  after¬ 
ward  suggests  that  possibly  the  negro  may 
be  descended  from  an  antediluvian  race. 
But  the  deluge  is  made  the  starting-point, 
or  the  limit,  behind  which  no  history  of 
civilization  can  go,  though  he  says  that  it 
is  quite  possible  that  language  and  the 
rudiments  of  civilization  may  have  been 
inherited  from  the  antediluvians.  He, 
however,  does  not  give  us  any  idea  of  this 
inherited  language,  nor  of  the  degree  of 
civilization  which  had  been  reached  prior 
to  the  deluge.  In  his  further  treatment 
of  the  subject  he  accepts  the  chronology 
of  our  Bible,  and  evidently  regards  it  as 
equally  important  with  the  text  itself  ;  be 
therefore  maintains  that  3000  years  is  the 
utmost  limit  to  which  the  history  of  civil¬ 
ization  can  be  extended.  Our  readers  will 
scarcely  require  to  be  reminded  that  there 
are  three  leading  chronological  tables  of 
Bible  histoiT,  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew 
text,  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Samar¬ 
itan  Pentateuch,  and  that  the  table  of  our 
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English  version  is  formed  from  a  compari¬ 
son  of  these  tables  made  by  Bishop  Esher. 
Bat  these  tables  were  framed  at  times 
wholly  uncritical,  when  earnest  research 
was  unknown,  and  when  very  few  of  the 
means  which  we  now  possess  for  forming 
a  correct  estimate  were  even  dreamed  of  ; 
and  these  tables  differ  so  much  from  one 
another  that  they  destroy  each  other’s 
value.  Sir  William  naturally  turns  to 
Egypt  as  presenting  the  earliest  form  of 
civili7.ation,  and  he  admits  that  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  give  evidence  of  a  civilization  some¬ 
what  advanced,  and  imply  a  large  popula¬ 
tion,  but  he  suggests  that  the  civilization 
may  have  been  inherited  from  the  ante- 
diluvians,  and  that  the  large  population  is 
not  astonishing,  since,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  reached  sixty  millions.  We  are 
unwilling  to  accuse  Sir  William  of  disin- 
genuousness,  but  we  are  driven  to  the 
other  conclusion  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  on  which,  however,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  express  a  very  dog¬ 
matic  opinion.  Surely  he  must  see  that 
there  can  be  no  parallelism  between  the 
circumstances  by  which  the  L’nited  States 
have  reached  their  laige  population  and  the 
circum.stances  in  which  a  country  was 
placed  in  times  virtually  prehistoric.  Into 
the  United  States  all  Europe,  in  fact,  the 
whole  world,  has  been  pouring  its  surplus 
population  ;  but  at  the  times  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  there  could  be  no  surplus  population 
to  pour  into  Egypt.  Certainly,  the  data 
on  which  we  might  be  expected  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  antitjuity  of  civilization 
are  not  so  full  or  so  definite  as  we  might 
desire — the  circumstances  of  the  case  do 
not  permit  it ;  yet,  in  the  monuments  and 
other  remains  found  not  only  in  Egypt  but 
in  other  countries,  also,  we  possess  most 
valuable  materials  which  throw  much  light 
on  the  subject.  Manetho,  an  Egyptian, 
and  a  scribe  in  the  temple  at  Thebes  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  wrote  in  Greek 
a  history  of  Egypt.  This  has,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  been  lo.st  ;  but  Josephus  and  others 
have  preserved  some  extra<*ts  from  his 
book,  including  a  list  of  dynasties  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  names  of  kin2s. 
According  to  his  calculation,  a  period  of 
5366  years  intervened  between  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  kingdom  by  Menes  and  the  last 
year  of  Nectenebo,  or  340  years  before 
Christ,  llerotlotus  gives  346  generations 
from  Menes  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses, 


and  Diodorus  has  a  list  of  476  kings  for 
the  same  period.  The  Turin  Papyrus  also 
gives  a  list  of  kings,  but  it  is,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  is 
only  valuable  as  it  serves  to  supplement 
the  lists.  Between  these  lists  there  are 
discrepancies  which,  though  not  after  all 
very  great,  are  yet  sufficient  to  diminish 
their  value.  But  we  have  not  to  depend 
on  these  alone,  for  we  have  lists  from 
Karnak,  from  Saqquarah,  and  from  the 
greater  and  lesser  temples  at  Abydos.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  reigning  king  is 
represented  as  offering  incense,  or  doing 
homage  to  his  ancestors,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  would  carefully  ascertain  the 
legitimacy  of  the  claims  of  each  to  the 
throne  ;  and  so  we  find  that  in  these  lists 
the  kings  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  dynasty — the  Ilyksos  kings — are 
omitted,  as  they  were  always  regarded  as 
foreigners  and  usurpers.  But  besides 
these  lists  of  kings  there  are  lists  of  Court 
architects,  forming  a  continuous  list  from 
Seti  to  Darius,  and  these  confirm  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  the  lists  of  kings  for 
the  same  period.  But  the  lists,  both  of 
the  kings  and  of  the  Court  architects,  for 
this  latter  period  from  Seti,  confirm  very 
exactly  the  lists  of  .Manetho  for  the  same 
perioci,  and  must  strengthen  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  lists  of  the  earlier  periods 
also.  From  a  comparison  of  all  these 
lists  we  have  from  Seti,  the  second  king 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  a  period  of  1558  years.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  determined  with  per¬ 
fect  certainty.  From  Seti  to  Menes,  omit¬ 
ting  the  Ilyksos  kings,  we  have  sixty-five 
reigns,  and,  if  we  take  the  average  dura¬ 
tions  of  the  reigns  from  Seti  to  Darius  as 
our  guide,  we  have  a  period  of  2166 
years,  and  allowing  500  years  for  the  five 
dynasties  of  the  Ilyksos  period  we  have 
1558  -f  2166  -f  500  =  4224  years  as  the 
whole  period  from  Menes,  the  founder  of 
the  monarchy,  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Brugsch  gives  4455  and  Marietta  5004 
years  for  the  same  period,  and  Sayce 
adopts  Mariette’s  figures.  These  three 
scholars  are  the  highest  authorities  on 
Egyptian  history,  careful  and  judicious  in 
their  researches  and  calculations.  But 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  by 
Menes  is  not  by  any  means  the  beginning 
of  Egyptian  history  :  there  must  have 
been  a  period  during  which  the  Egyptian 
nation  was  forming  itself.  Xo  nation  has 
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ever  presented  the  same  staid  imniohile 
character  as  the  Egyptians.  This  is  a  re¬ 
markably  striking  feature  and  may  be  ob- 
ser\'ed  in  the  earliest  representations.  But 
this  could  only  have  been  acquired  after  a 
lengthened  period.  The  Egyptians  claimed 
for  themselves  a  very  long  period  prior  to 
Menes.  Manetho  gives  a  list  of  Gods, 
Demigods,  and  Heroes  covering  a  period 
of  24,000  years,  •while  Bun.sen  calculates 
that  not  less  than  10,000  years  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  afford  the  opportunity  for 
the  Egyptians  to  arrive  at  the  degree  of 
civilization  they  had  reached  at  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  monarchy.  We  attach  little 
importance  to  either  of  these  calculations  : 
the  first  arc  essentially  mythical,  and  Bun¬ 
sen  attempts  definiteness,  where  no  defi¬ 
niteness  is  possible  ;  yet,  as  Sayce  very 
judiciously  remarks  regarding  Manetho’s 
mythical  characters,  “  These  founders  are 
figures  like  those  of  living  men,  but 
grander,  greater,  and  nearer  the  immor¬ 
tal.  They  are  not  empty  creatures  of  the 
fancy,  but  in  them  the  actual  deeds  of  the 
earlier  ages  are  personified  and  endowed 
with  life.”  It  is  quite  evident  that  there 
must  have  been  a  period  before  Menes, 
and  this  by  no  means  a  short  period,  dur¬ 
ing  which  society  was  forming  itself,  when 
the  lines  which  separate  the  social  classes 
from  one  another  were  being  drawn,  when 
art  and  religion  and  language  were  being 
developed.  Though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  as.sign  dates  to  that  early  prehistoric 
period,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced 
that  it  must  have  taken  a  very  long  time 
for  that  early  civilization  to  have  developed 
itself.  Wc  have  to  deal  not  with  years, 
but  with  cycles ;  not  with  individual 
events,  but  with  developments  which  are 
naturally  slow.  We  have,  for  instance,  no 
means  of  assigning  dates  for  the  growth 
of  language,  but  as  in  geology  we  use 
tenns  which  are  exceedingly  elastic,  and 
which  are  expressive  not  so  much  of  times 
as  of  states  and  conditions  of  the  earth’s 
crust — such  terras  as  Eocene,  Miocene, 
and  Pliocene — so  in  regard  to  language 
we  may  use  terms  which  point  out  the 
condition  of  a  language  and  its  growth. 
Languages  may  be  classified  according  to 
these  conditions,  and  regarded  as  stratified 
in  these  conditions.  Words  are  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  individual  conception,  and 
these  conceptions  must  exist  before  we 
can  expose  them.  As,  at  first,  concep¬ 
tions  may  be  simple  and  crude,  so  the 


terms  in  which  these  conceptions  are  ex- 
stressed  must  be  also  simstle  and  crude  : 
only  with  the  growth  of  ideas,  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  with  the  more  ex¬ 
tended  requirements  of  social  life  do  our 
conceptions  become  enlarged  and  more 
complex.  But  with  this  development  of 
civilization  comes  the  development  of  lan¬ 
guage  ;  the  one  must  keep  }>ace  with  the 
other  ;  language  cannot  antici{tate  this  de¬ 
velopment  of  civilization.  But  in  this 
development  it  becomes  necessary  to  ex¬ 
press  shades  of  meaning  and  the  relation 
of  ideas  to  one  another,  and  so  language 
assumes  changed  forms,  and  grammar  is 
the  law  according  to  which  these  forms 
are  determined.  But  it  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  all  the  languages  are  petrified 
in  the  earliest  forms  in  which  they  are 
known  to  us,  and  have  undergone  no 
change  since.  They  may  possibly  have 
added  to  their  vocabulary,  but  they  have 
undergone  no  change  in  fonn.  Egyptian 
became  inevitably  stratified  in  the  form 
presented  by  the  earliest  monuments,  and, 
if  we  may  borrow  a  term  from  geology,  it 
is  stratified  in  the  earlier  Miocene  period 
— the  period  which  Schleicher  would  dis¬ 
tinguish  as  the  period  when  the  roots  of 
ideas  were  developed,  and  never  reached 
the  confixative  state — the  state  in  which 
the  roots  of  connection  are  fonned.  But 
there  was  no  change  in  the  language  from 
the  period  of  the  earliest  monuments  till 
the  Ptolemies.  As  early  as  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  monarchy,  upward  of  4000 
B.C.,  it  was  in  a  state  as  perfect  as  it  was 
at  any  future  time.  The  development  of 
the  language  must  therefore  have  taken 
place  in  that  indefinite  period  between  the 
separation  of  the  Egyptian  from  the  Semit¬ 
ic  stem,  and  the  founding  of  the  king¬ 
dom  under  Menes.  We  say  Semitic  stem, 
for  we  hold  that  it  is  Semitic.  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  calls  it  Turanian,  and  he  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  full  merit  of  the  new  discovery. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  Henan,  and  after 
him  Kenouf,  are  unwilling  to  classify  it 
with  the  Semitic,  on  account  of  its  imper¬ 
fect  development,  and  would  prefer  to 
call  it  Khamitic,  or  Prehistoric-Semitic. 
But  this  does  not  impair  its  legitimate  de¬ 
scent  from  the  Semitic.  We  think  that 
Rawlinson  is  wrong  in  saying  that  its 
grammar  is  predominantly  Semitic,  but  if 
the  roots  of  a  language  can  guide  us  in 
placing  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  de¬ 
termining  the  Semitic  character  of  the 
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Egyptian,  Any  development  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  must  then  have  taken  place  in  the 
interval  between  the  separation  between 
the  parent  stem  in  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia  and  the  earliest  of  the  Eg}'ptian 
monuments,  and  after  this  period  it  under¬ 
went  no  change.  It  was  in  this  interval 
that  the  language  and  the  civilization 
slowly  developed  themselves  ;  we  say 
slowly  advisedly,  for  the  changes  in  a  na¬ 
tion’s  development  are  only  hastened  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  elements,  and 
such  foreign  elements  were  not  likely  to 
have  hastened  the  progress  of  the  Egyp* 
tian.  At  the  time  of  Menes  the  language 
was  not  in  its  infancy,  not  even  in  its 
youth,  and  had  already  entered  on  a  period 
of  decay. 

Hut  language  may  exist  in  oral  form, 
and  never  l>e  committed  to  writing,  for 
writing  is  purely  accidental  and  artificial. 
Like  language,  however,  writing  does  not 
spring  at  once  into  jKjrfect  form,  it  passes 
through  progressive  stages  :  there  is  first 
the  ideogrammatic,  then  the  syllabic,  and 
finally  the  alphabetic,  or  the  phonetic, 
stage.  Hut  here,  again,  it  is  important 
to  note  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest  of  the 
monuments  the  writing  is  already  alpha¬ 
betical.  It  still  retained  its  ideogrammatic 
character,  but  it  had  reached  the  alpha- 
l>etic  stage,  and  in  this  form  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Hhamicians  and  conveyed 
by  them  to  the  (creeks  and  other  European 
nations.  In  Papyri,  some  of  which  it  is 
claimed  Itelong  to  the  second  dynasty,  we 
have  even  a  cursive  form  of  writing,  called 
hieratic.  As  in  the  case  of  the  language, 
so  of  the  writing  also,  it  had  reached  its 
highest  development  at  the  earliest  period, 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  been  developed  in 
that  indefinite  prehistoric  period  which 
we  most  reckon  by  cycles  and  not  by 
years.  Hut  writing  is  never  developed 
when  a  nation  is  in  the  nomadic  stage  : 
not  till  it  has  settled  permanently  in  a 
home,  not  till  it  has  gathered  a  store  of 
oral  traditions,  is  writing  or  literature  de¬ 
veloped  ;  and  in  the  medical  papyrus  at 
Berlin  we  have  reference  to  a  medical  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  first  dynasty.  Egyptian 
writing  must  then  have  been  developed 
between  the  founding  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  settlement  in  Egypt.  But  the 
Egyptian  religion  and  government,  as 
well  as  art,  present  facts  ecjually  remark¬ 
able  with  what  we  find  in  reference  to  lan¬ 


guage  and  writing.  We  accept  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  Bnigsch,  of  J.  de  Rouge,  and  of 
Robiou,  that  the  original  form  of  the 
Egyptian  religion  was  undoubtedly  mon¬ 
otheistic,  though  wc  cannot  ^^?ree  with 
Robiou  in  thinking  that  it  continued  mon¬ 
otheistic  till  the  period  of  the  second 
dynasty.  Before  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  mythical  elements  had  grown 
up  around  the  original  type.  The  oldest 
known  papyrus  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
only  dates  back  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty  ; 
but  the  sacred  ritual  preserved  in  it  be¬ 
longs  to  a  period  very  much  earlier,  for 
extracts  from  it  are  found  on  sarcophagi 
and  in  tombs  of  the  earliest  dynasties,  and 
there  is  a  reference  to  it  in  the  Prisse 
Papyrus,  as  if  to  an  old  and  well-known 
ritud.  On  the  site  of  old  Memphis,  and 
near  the  Sphinx,  there  were  lately  un¬ 
earthed  some  ruins  evidently  of  a  very 
early  period,  and  which  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  remains  of  an  old  temple  of 
Isis.  From  records  of  Cheops,  the  builder 
of  the  great  Pyramid,  we  learn  that  he 
had  discovered  at  Memphis  the  ruins  of 
an  earlier  city,  and  especially  of  a  temple 
of  Isis.  The  ruins  lately  discovered  are 
believed  to  be  the  same  as  were  discovered 
by  Cheops,  confirming  the  view  that 
Memphis  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  city 
still  earlier.  The  existence  of  such  a  tem¬ 
ple  carries  the  religion  of  the  Egyptian 
very  far  back  ;  but  every  student  of 
mythology  knows  that  the  mythology  of 
each  nation  has  been  developed  after  its 
separation  from  its  kindred  tribes,  and 
this  is  especially  true  regarding  the  mythol¬ 
ogy  of  Egypt  ;  it  is  indigenous  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Bunsen  remarks  that 
“  Egyptian  mythology  could  have  devel¬ 
oped  nowhere  else  but  under  an  African 
sky,  and  the  overpowering  influence  of  a 
solar  symbolism.”  And  wc  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  add  that  it  is  as  strongly  marked 
by  the  peculiar  features  of  the  fertilizing 
Nile.  If  the  religious  system  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  was  very  complex  it  was  still  very 
well  developed  and  of  great  excellence  ; 
it  was  a  religious  system  which  presented 
a  very  pure  morality,  which  clearly  taught 
of  a  future  life  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments,  and  which,  in  its  ritual,  addressed 
the  supreme  God  by  that  name  so  dear  to 
every  Christian — of  Father  ;  a  religious 
system  to  which  the  Hebrew  system  was 
very  deeply  indebted,  from  which  it  bor- 
row'ed  very  many  of  its  precepts,  and 
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copied  much  of  itH  ritualistic  service  as 
well  as  many  of  its  temple  forms,  and  the 
mode  of  its  priestly  garments  with  their 
rich  Eastern  ornamentations,  a  religious 
system,  in  fact,  as  much  older  than  the 
Hebrew  as  the  language  and  the  writing 
of  the  Egyptians  exceeded  in  age  by  many 
centuries,  the  language  and  writing  of  the 
Phcenicians  or  the  Hebrews. 

A  study  of  Egyptian  art  still  further 
confirms  our  view  of  the  very  great  antiq¬ 
uity  of  Egypt’s  civilization.  Only  one 
who  has  visited  Egypt  can  form  any  idea 
of  the  massiveness  of  its  ancient  struc¬ 
tures,  and  the  artistic  merit  of  its  architec¬ 
ture.  Its  tombs  excavated  for  acres,  and 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  well- 
cut  bas-reliefs,  or  with  brilliant  paintings, 
which  reveal  the  social  life  of  the  period  ; 
its  magnificent  temples,  built  of  massive 
blocks  and  adorned  with  majestic  columns 
and  beautiful  caryatides  ;  its  gigantic  pyra¬ 
mids,  built  with  wonderful  symmetry  and 
in  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  art  ;  the 
Sphinx,  which  for  ages  has  remained  so 
expressive  of  mysterious  majesty  ;  its 
obelisks,  so  gracefully  pointing  heaven¬ 
ward — all  speak  of  a  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  art  and  culture,  yet  breathe  the 
air  of  a  far  distant  past.  We  quote  the 
very  highest  authority  on  the  sulqect.  Sir 
James  Ferguson  : — “  We  are  startled  to 
find  Egyptian  art  nearly  as  perfect  in  the 
oldest  pyramids  as  in  any  of  the  later,  or 
.as  it  afterward  became  when  all  the  refine¬ 
ment  and  all  the  science  of  the  Greeks  had 
been  applied  to  its  elaboration.  Even  at 
the  earliest  period  the  Egyptians  bad  at¬ 
tained  the  art  of  transporting  the  heaviest 
blocks  of  granite  from  Syene  to  Memphis, 
of  squaring  them  with  a  mathematical  pre¬ 
cision  never  surpassed,  of  polishing  them 
to  a  surface  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  of 
raising  them  higher  than  any  such  blocks 
have  ever  been  raised  in  any  other  build¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  and  setting  them  with  a 
truth  and  precision  so  wonderful  that  they 
now  lie  without  flaw  or  settlement  after 
thousands  of  years  have  passed  over  them, 
and  swept  the  more  mc^ern  buildings  of 
other  nations  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
or  laid  them  in  undefinable  and  indiscrim¬ 
inate  ruin.  At  that  early  period,  too,  the 
art  of  sculpture  was  as  perfect  as  it  ever 
afterward  became  ;  the  hieroglyphics  are 
as  perfectly  cut,  as  beautifully  colored, 
and  told  their  tale  with  the  same  quaint 
distinctness  which  afterward  chaiactcrized 


them.”  Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  oldest  monuments  are  not  only 
the  most  massive,  but  show  the  most  artis¬ 
tic  taste.  After  the  twentieth  dynasty 
there  is  a  very  perceptible  decline  both  in 
the  art  and  size  of  materials  of  the  build¬ 
ings  ;  down  to  the  twentieth  dynasty  they 
are  of  the  hard  granite  or  syenite  from  the 
Upper  Nile,  but  after  that  period  they  are 
of  the  more  easily  worked  and  less  l>eauti- 
ful  sandstone  of  the  Lower  Nile.  But  it 
is  not  only  in  the  more  massive  buildings 
that  this  very  wonderful  artistic  merit  ap¬ 
pears  :  it  is,  also,  in  small  objects,  as 
trinkets  and  jewelry,  which  possess  great 
artistic  beauty.  The  argument  in  favor 
of  a  great  antiquity  of  civilization,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  Egypt,  is  of  a  very  ac¬ 
cumulative  character,  and  still  other  facts 
disclose  themselves  to  us.  We  learn  that 
at  the  time  of  the  earliest  monuments  the 
population  was  divided  not  only  into  dif¬ 
ferent  social  classes,  but  into  the  different 
trades  and  occupations,  into  the  military 
and  priestly  orders,  and  also  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  manufacturing  and  trading 
classes.  Indeed,  Egyptian  civilization 
seems  to  have  been  at  once  many-sided 
and  highly  developed,  the  position  of  the 
several  classes  being  remarKably  well  de¬ 
fined.  But  the  veiT  existence  of  these 
social  distinctions,  and  of  the  various  oc¬ 
cupations,  must  have  necessitated  laws  and 
government  which  might  afford  security, 
not  only  to  life,  but  to  the  requirements 
of  society,  to  the  various  industries,  to  the 
development  of  trade  and  commerce.  In 
fact,  a  settled  state  of  society  implies  that 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the 
several  classes  must  have  been  fully  recog¬ 
nized  before  there  could  have  been  any 
real  development.  The  peculiar  character 
of  agriculture  in  Egypt  seems  to  have  re¬ 
quired  from  the  very  first  a  well-regulated 
administration  and  a  close  and  careful  su¬ 
pervision.  The  soil  of  Egypt  owes  its 
great  fertility  to  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  but  in  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  this  peculiar  feature  a  canal  and  dyke 
system  has  been  at  all  times  necessary. 
Classical  writers,  as  Herodotus  and  Era¬ 
tosthenes,  allude  to  the  wonderful  sys¬ 
tem  of  artificial  irrigation  in  Egypt,  and 
to  the  lakes  and  canals  which  had  l>een 
formed  to  retain  the  waters  of  the  reced¬ 
ing  river.  But  tradition  places  the  origin 
of  this  system  at  a  very  early  date,  long 
before  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
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and  late  reacarcbes  have  tended  to  verify 
this  tradition.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  government  by  nomes,  or 
districts,  grew  out  of  this  system  of  irriga¬ 
tion.  Each  nome  seems  early  to  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  looking  after  its  own  in* 
terests,  and  to  have  begun  a  system  of  ir¬ 
rigation  to  meet  its  requirements.  The 
nomes  existed  long  prior  to  any  historic 
period,  and  each  exercised  its  own  inde¬ 
pendent  government,  apparently  in  the 
patriarchal  form.  There  were  forty-two 
of  these  nomes,  each  quite  distinct  from 
the  others.  Bunsen  concludes  that  these 
nomes  existed  separately  6000  years  be¬ 
fore  Menes,  but  Bunsen’s  dates  are  largely 
imaginative,  and,  yet,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  he  was  very  learned,  generally  judi¬ 
cious,  and  thoroughly  honest  in  all  his  re¬ 
searches.  After  a  time  these  nomes  com¬ 
bined,  and  later  still  they  became  united 
into  separate  kingdoms,  the  one  of  Upper 
and  the  other  of  Lower  Egypt.  Under 
Menes,  or  rather  under  an  unknown  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  kingdom  of  Upper  Egypt 
was  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  king  of 
Ivower  Egypt,  and  the  kings  of  this  united 
kingdom  always  after  bore  the  double  title 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  wore  the 
double  crown. 

From  the  facts  which  we  have  consid¬ 
ered,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
civilization  of  Egypt  carries  ns  back  to  a 
very  remote  period.  The  establishment 
of  the  monarchy  cannot  have  been  less 
than  4000  years  before  Christ,  but  this 
rests  upon  a  previous  period,  which  we 
are  not  able  to  define,  and  regarding  which 
we  can  only  say  that  then  the  Eg}’ptian 
language  and  writing,  art  and  religion,  so¬ 
ciety  and  government,  were  being  devel¬ 
oped.  We  are  confident  too  that  the 
scene  of  this  deveWment  must  have  been 
the  Nile  valley.  The  writing,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  religion,  and  the  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  bear  too  strongly  the  impress  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  country  to  ad¬ 
mit  any  doubt  of  this.  We  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  attempt  assigninji  any  dates  to 
this  prehistoric  period,  for  it  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  bo  done.  The  prehistoric  develop¬ 
ment  must  have  been  slow,  and  we  can 
only  repeat  that  we  must  calculate  it  by 
cycles  and  not  by  years.  But  wc  must 
bear  in  mind  that  when  we  have  marked 
the  origin  of  that  distinct  Egyptian  de¬ 
velopment  we  have  only  reached  one 
lengthened  stage  backward  in  the  history 


of  the  Egyptian  people.  Though  the 
Egyptian  language  never  reached  great 
perfection,  for  it  early  became  stratified 
in  what  we  may  call  the  Miocene  state, 
between  the  monosyllabic  and  the  confix- 
ative,  yet  there  is  enough  to  assure  us  that 
it  is  of  the  Semitic  branch,  and  we  are 
carried  back  to  the  home  of  the  Semitic 
family  in  Central  Asia  ;  we  have  to  watch 
the  growth  of  the  Semitic  people  till  they 
became  numerous  and  formed  themselves 
into  separate  tribes  ;  we  have  to  notice 
the  development  of  distinct  dialects  ;  we 
have  to  trace  the  successive  advance  from 
the  rudest  state  to  the  nomadic,  the  pas¬ 
toral,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
earlier  forms  of  agricultural  life.  Then 
we  must  follow  them  in  their  migrations 
till  their  settlement  in  Egypt.  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Dawson  displays  a  most  lamentable 
ignorance  when  he  assigns  one  generation 
to  the  period  between  the  fiood  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy. 
We  think  that  we  have  shown  the  utter 
absurdity  of  such  an  idea.  We  have  con¬ 
fined  ourselves  to  the  development  of 
Egyptian  civilization,  because  this  is  the 
field  that  Sir  William  has  chosen,  but  the 
development  of  other  nations  of  antiquity 
reveals  very  similar  facts.  The  Aryans, 
and  especially  the  Indians  or  Sanskrit¬ 
speaking  people,  at  a  very  early  period 
develop*^  civilizations  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  yet  equally 
remarkable. 

The  Indians  were  the  last  to  leave  the 
home  of  the  Aryan  family  ;  they  had  seen 
the  Celts,  and  Teutons,  and  the  Gra*co- 
Italic  tribes  leave,  and  turn  their  faces 
westward,  before  they,  in  company  with 
the  Persians,  directed  their  course  to  the 
East.  From  the  first  book  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta  we  learn  that  the  combined  Indians 
and  Persians  travelled  north-east,  but 
later  turned  toward  the  Himalayas.  These 
migrations  must  have  occupied  a  long 
time,  for  the  Vendidad  mentions  sixteen 
lands  which  they  visited,  and  where  they 
made  lengthened  sojourns,  for  linguistic 
deposits  from  this  Indo-Persic  migration 
are  still  discernible.  The  quarrel  which 
resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  Indians 
and  Persians  took  place  after  the  passage 
of  the  Himalayas,  yet  subsequently  to  this 
period  the  Indians  and  the  Persians  each 
developed  their  respective  systems,  which 
are  in  every  respect  very  different  from 
one  another,  but  which,  nevertheless,  ap- 
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pear  in  their  most  perfect  form  in  the 
earliest  of  the  Vedas,  and  in  the  Avesta. 
In  the  earliest  of  the  Vedas  the  Sanskrit 
language,  with  its  remarkably  full  and  per¬ 
fect  grammar,  is  in  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment — a  development  only  compatible 
with  the  highest  civilization  ;  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Vedas  bad  already  become 
hieratic  in  its  character  and  had  ceased  to 
be  the  common  language  of  the  people. 
The  language  also  of  the  Avesta,  the  Zend, 
was  a  dead  language  in  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  Here  again  we  have  to  do  with 
cycles  during  which  the  civilization  of  the 


Indians  or  the  Persians  was  developed — a 
civilization  which  was  already  effete  at  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  Vedas  or 
of  the  Avesta,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
language  as  well  as  from  the  character  of 
these  works  respectively.  In  whatever 
direction  we  study  the  development  of  the 
Semitic  or  the  Aryan  nations,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  antiquity  of 
their  civilization,  and  we  cannot  accept 
those  chronological  tables  which  assign  a 
limited  period  to  this  development  and 
which  are  based  on  data  utterly  inade¬ 
quate. —  Weatminsler  Review. 


THE  HINDU  AT  HOME. 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  JERSEY. 


There  is  a  charm  in  India  which  can¬ 
not  be  defined.  It  may  be  the  infinite 
variety  of  fonn,  color,  and  character  in 
every-day  life,  it  may  be  that  here  more 
than  in  any  other  land  the  past  is  not  a 
dead  past.  Y ou  live  among  palaces,  men, 
and  manners  which  have  remained  un¬ 
changed  for  centuries,  while  you  see  the 
strong  rule  of  a  conquering  modem  race, 
not  destroying  but  organizing  the  empire 
to  which  it  has  succeeded,  and,  by  virtue 
of  your  English  birth,  you  become,  not'a 
mere  student  of  bygone  history,  but  an 
actual  part  of  that  great  drama  which  is 
continually  unrolled  “  from  the  silent  hills 
to  the  sounding  sea.” 

After  the  English  traveller  has  duly  ad¬ 
mired  the  stately  modern  buildings  and 
the  gay  native  bazaar  of  Bombay,  a  city 
which  East  and  West  have  combined  to 
rear  as  a  fitting  portal  to  their  joint  land, 
perhaps  the  first  thing  which  strikes  him 
is  the  immensity  of  India.  He  may  have 
been  told  that  India  is  not  a  country  but 
a  continent  inhabited  by  races  speaking  a 
hundred  and  six  different  languages  be¬ 
sides  dialects,  but  it  is  not  till  he  begins 
to  journey  from  place  to  place  that  he 
realizes  the  vast  distances  which  he  must 
traverse.  Now  he  ascends  among  precip¬ 
itous  mountains  whose  summits  are  fiat- 
tened  into  the  semblance  of  giant  fortifica¬ 
tions  by  the  tropical  stonns,  now  the  train 
bears  him  through  marshy  paddy-fields 
often  under  floods  over  which  the  natives 
paddle  their  little  boats,  while  the  rising 
or  setting  sun  glows  tlirough  the  palm- 


trees,  turning  the  muddy  waters  to  vivid 
red.  Again  he  crosses  interminable  plains 
soon  to  be  rich  with  corn  and  grain  of 
every  kind,  or  with  yellow-fiowering  cot¬ 
ton,  unless  perchance  he  finds  himself  in 
some  stony  wilderness  where  a  ready 
legend  explains  that  Hanoumau’s  monkeys 
dropped  great  boulders  on  their  way  from 
the  Himalayas  to  build  a  bridge  to  Ceylon 
over  which  the  great  hero  Kama  might 
pass  to  the  rescue  of  his  lost  Sita. 

In  the  Deccan,  castle  after  castle  rises 
on  little  mounds  fortified  like  Norman 
strongholds.  In  Oude  the  villages  arc 
fortresses  surrounded  by  mud  walls  and 
telling  their  own  story  of  tribal  dis{)utes 
and  midnight  raids.  The  district,  how¬ 
ever,  which  brings  most  vividly  before  the 
mind  the  days  of  wild  horsemen  scouring 
the  fields  and  sweeping  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  passes  is  Kajpootana,  where  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  genuine  feudal  chiefs  still 
keep  their  feudal  state.  The  capital  of 
any  one  among  them  may  stand  for  a  type 
of  the  rest.  The  palace,*a  graceful  irreg¬ 
ular  mass  of  buildings,  with  its  zenana, 
armory,  and  durbar  hall,  surrounds  a 
courtyard  in  awhich  saunter  and  squat 
armed  and  unarmed  retainers.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  decorated  in  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  Oriental  and  European  taste — the 
more  Oriental  the  better,  as  when  an  un¬ 
travelled  native  noble  begins  to  invest  in 
English  furniture,  the  result  is  apt  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  modem  hotel  furnished  on  the 
sweating  system.  The  great  object  in  any 
case  b  to  hang  the  ceilings  with  as  many 
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chandelien*  and  colored  glaaa  balls  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  walls  and  columns  are  gener¬ 
ally  gayly  painted,  and  a  favorite  fancy  is 
a  “  hall  of  mirrors”  in  which  walls  and 
ceiling  are  inlaid  with  innumerable  little 
looking-glasses  or  pieces  of  talc,  or  of 
colored  glass.  Occasionally  you  find  a 
durbar  hall  with  real  marble  carved  col¬ 
umns  worthy  of  all  admiration. 

The  idea  of  order  is  still  far  to  seek. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  finest  palace  you 
find  the  shoes,  bedding,  and  old  clothes 
of  the  guards  thrown  alnuit,  and  piled  up 
promiscuously  ;  and  framed  cuttings  from 
illustrated  papers,  cheap  prints,  or  photo¬ 
graphs  will  be  nailed  up  quite  crooked  on 
decorated  palace  walls.  The  hall  of  the 
old  Palace  of  Tanjore  in  the  south,  which 
is  used  as  a  depository  for  the  royal  valu¬ 
ables,  contains  among  its  treasures  a 
framed  colored  advertisement  of  Coats’s 
cotton.  To  return  to  Ilajpootana.  The 
chiefs  themselves  are  generally  handsome 
young  men,  gorgeously  attired  in  long 
silk  or  velvet  coats  and  tightly  fitting  col¬ 
ored  trousers  ;  their  turbans  on  state  occa¬ 
sions  glitter  with  gems,  and  they  wear 
^lendid  necklaces  of  pearls  and  diamonds. 
Their  manners  are  courteous  and  they  are 
most  hospitable  to  visitors.  Some  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  liajeot  College 
speak  English  well.  Those  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  who  can  trace  their  descent  to  a 
common  ancestor  form  their  clan  and  may 
number  hundreds,  or  even  thousands, 
varying  in  wealth  and  position  from  the 
highest  zemindar  to  the  poorest  ryot,  but 
all  claiming  a  species  of  equality.  At 
Jeypore  the  rich  young  blood-relations  of 
the  Maharajah  from  whom  he  claims  feu¬ 
dal  service  are  obliged,  in  addition  to 
their  country  seats,  to  have  town  houses, 
in  order  to  attend  the  special  class  in  his 
college  which  has  been  formed  for  their 
instruction.  This  college  educates  boys 
of  all  classes  ;  the  chiefs  are  taught  apart 
from  the  others,  and  their  studies  are  less 
severe,  but  it  is  hoped  “  to  make  men  of 
them.”  This  shows  wisdom  and  fore¬ 
sight.  Hitherto  education  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  the  middle-classes,  and 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  people  have  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  be  outstripped  in  the 
intellectual  race.  Sons  of  clerks  and 
shopkeepers  graduate  in  the  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  universities,  studying  in  the  local 
colleges  and  going  up  to  the  centres  for 
examination.  By  dint  of  the  marvellous 


memory  and  calculating  powers  of  the 
Hindu,  they  acquire  a  verbal  acquaintance 
with  English  literature  and  a  knowledge 
of  mathematics  whiv'h  are  astounding. 
These  are  the  men  who,  instigated  by  dis¬ 
contented  English  agitators,  demand  ‘‘  rep¬ 
resentative  institutions.  ”  They  cannot  dig, 
and  though  they  cannot  justly  be  accused  of 
being  ashamed  to  beg,  they  would  prefer 
the  chance  of  voting  themselves  large  sal¬ 
aries  for  exercising  their  undeniably  fluent 
powers  of  speech.  Most  of  the  native 
States  have  colleges,  high  schools,  and 
jails  on  approved  systems.  When  you  see 
such  generous  and  enlightened  rulers  as, 
for  instance,  the  Maharajah  of  Bhownug- 
gur,  the  impression  carried  away  is  that 
the  British  raj  exercises  a  wise  discretion 
in  allowing  these  provinces  to  continue 
under  native  government,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  British  Residents  and  Agents,  if 
only  caution  is  observed  in  not  bestowing 
the  much-coveted  rewards  and  decorations 
on  the  chiefs  when  they  first  succeed  to 
their  dominions.  Those  who  have  woVked 
hard  and  spent  their  revenues  to  improve 
the  condition  of  their  subjects  well  deserve 
recognition  ;  but  if  young  gentlemen  who 
have  been  British  wards  during  their  mi¬ 
nority  at  once  get  all  they  have  to  hope 
for,  they  lose  a  great  incentive  to  action, 
and  are  apt  to  become  careless  and  ab¬ 
sentee  rulers.  One  curious  feature  is  the 
universal  use  of  the  English  language  for 
notices  and  time-tables  in  institutions  un¬ 
der  purely  native  management,  as  also  for 
the  words  of  command  in  the  armies  of 
native  princes.  These  armies  do  not  look 
very  formidable  at  present,  whatever  they 
may  become  when  drilled  by  English  offi¬ 
cers,  and  brigaded  with  English  troops. 
The  prospect  of  this  drill  has  given  rise  to 
some  curious  rumors.  A  Eurasian  officer 
at  Ulwur  asked  whether  it  was  true  that 
the  Russians  were  near  at  hand,  and  a  bat¬ 
tle  to  be  fought  in  a  few  days. 

No  one  can  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  reports  circulate  in  India  when 
he  watches  the  out-of-door  existence  led 
by  the  people.  The  day  begins  at  the 
tanks  or  river-side.  There  may  be  seen 
numberless  men  and  women  washing  them¬ 
selves  and  their  clothes  all  at  once.  A 
woman  unrolls  one  end  of  her  colored 
sari,  or  cloth,  about  eight  yards  long,  and 
washes  that,  standing  herself  meanwhile 
in  the  water  ;  then  she  winds  herself  up 
in  the  wet  end,  and  washes  the  other — a 
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decorous  but  uncomfortable  fashion  of 
public  bathing.  The  sari,  with  a  very 
short  jacket  coming  a  little  way  below  the 
shoulders,  constitutes  the  ordinary  cos¬ 
tume  of  a  southern  woman,  the  sari  being 
wrapped  round  the  legs,  and  also  drawn 
over  the  head  and  shoulders.  In  the 
north  she  generally  wears  a  petticoat  and 
a  shorter  sari  or  chuddar  worn  more  like  a 
mantilla.  Not  only  human  beings  but  ele¬ 
phants  and  buffaloes  may  at  times  be  seen 
enjoying  a  morning  bath.  The  elephants 
will  lie  right  down  in  the  water,  while  their 
attendants  scrub  them  with  cocoa-nuts. 

The  rivers  have  very  wide  beds  which 
are  covered  during  the  rains  by  rushing' 
streams  ;  after  these  subside  great  ex¬ 
panses  are  left  bare  on  which  pumpkins 
and  water-melons  are  plentifully  grown. 
From  the  river  one  can  return  to  the  town 
and  watch  the  further  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  population.  A  great  deal  of 
hair-dressing  goes  on,  all  in  the  street ; 
many  men  have  their  heads  shaved  bare 
with  the  exception  of  one  little  toft  on 
the  crown  or  a  strip  on  either  side  above 
the  ears  ;  but  the  style  of  wearing  the 
hair  varies  almost  as  much  as  the  way  of 
tying  the  turban  or  the  shape  of  the  Hin¬ 
du  cap.  Here  a  man,  extended  on  a  bed¬ 
stead  of  rope  laced  backward  and  forward 
on  a  wooden  frame,  is  being  rubbed  with 
sandal-wood  oil,  there  a  woman  is  adorn¬ 
ing  the  space  in  front  of  her  door  by  stick¬ 
ing  little  yellow  flowers  into  the  earth  ; 
here  again  are  girls  coming  from  the  well 
bearing  on  their  heads  polished  brass 
lotas,  or  earthenware  chatties  ;  there  are 
the  bheesties  carrying  the  water  in  skins 
tucked  under  their  arms,  or  in  vessels  piled 
one  above  the  other  in  nets  suspended 
from  the  long  poles  which  they  carry  over 
the  shoulder.  Everywhere  are  little  brown 
babies  whose  sole  costume  is  a  piece  of 
string  tied  round  their  waists,  and  possi¬ 
bly  bracelets  or  anklets.  Now  pass  flocks 
of  goats  to  the  milking,  or  little  humped 
bullocks  drawing  rough  wooden  carts  or 
carrying  burdens ;  perhaps  a  line  of 
camels  fastened  together  with  total  disre¬ 
gard  of  their  comfort  by  means  of  a  string 
tied  to  the  tail  of  one  and  passed  through 
the  nostrils  of  his  companion  immediately 
following.  Here  comes  a  merchant  borne 
in  a  palki  or  a  great  man  reclining  in  a 
carriage  driven  by  a  gayly  but  untidily 
clad  coachman  and  precede  by  mounted 
sowars  carrying  little  flags  on  lances. 


Turning  into  the  bazaar,  the  scene  is  even 
more  animated.  On  either  side  of  the 
narrow  street  are  little  open  shops,  like 
platforms  raised  about  a  couple  of  feet 
from  the  ground,  sheltered  by  projecting 
awnings  of  bamboo,  thatch,  or  tiles.  The 
side-posts  and  lintels  are  sometimes,  as  at 
Muttra,  curiously  carved  ;  sometimes,  as 
at  Baroda,  gaudily  painted  red,  green, 
and  yellow.  On  the  platfonn  the  master 
of  the  establishment  often  spreads  his 
charpoy  and  bolster,  such  a  bed  as  the 
healed  paralytic  would  have  carried  away 
with  him,  and  waits  placidly  for  the  bar¬ 
gaining  customers.  Even  the  pie,  about 
a  third  of  a  farthing,  is  not  minute  enough 
for  native  transactions,  and  a  pile  of  cow¬ 
rie  shells  by  his  side  represents  yet  smaller 
ehange.  Here  you  see  every  kind  of 
petty  ware  in  process  of  manufacture  or 
displayed  for  sale — grain  of  all  kinds,  pink 
and  yellow  flowers  to  offer  in  the  temple 
or  to  hang  round  the  neck  of  an  honored 
guest,  tempting  gold  and  silver  braid, 
colored  cloths  folded  as  they  arrived  from 
Manchester,  or  held  out  to  dry  as  they  are 
drawn  fresh  from  the  dyeing  vat.  Boys 
squat  with  strings  tied  to  their  toes  which 
they  arc  twisting  ready  for  bead  neck¬ 
laces  ;  men  are  concocting  from  sugar, 
milk,  cocoa,  and  gram,  the  etidless  variety 
of  sweetmeats  dear  to  the  native  palate  ; 
women  are  grinding  corn  with  circular 
stones,  or  spinning  cotton  with  rudely- 
fashioned  handwheels.  Heavy  silver  or¬ 
naments  and  glittering  native  jewelry  with 
imitation  stones  attract  the  young  wives 
— nose-rings,  earrings,  anklets,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  lac  bracelets  which  have  to  be 
squeezed  over  the  hand  without  breaking 
previous  to  payment,  at  the  expense  of  a 
crushing  of  bones  which  brings  tears  to 
the  eyes.  Native  women,  moreover,  often 
have  their  arms  elaborately  tattooed,  but 
this  custom  does  not  obtain  among  the 
men.  Cheap  purchases  are  made  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  street,  but  if  you  wish  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  more  costly  wares  you  are  Invited 
inside,  and  perhaps  to  an  upper  room. 
Then  a  lengthy  process  of  weighing  silver 
goods  or  gold-worked  cloth  in  scales 
against  rupees,  and  of  wearisome  bargain¬ 
ings,  has  to  be  gone  through.  It  begins 
with  the  unvarying  protest  that  the  vendor 
does  not  tell  lies  and  asks  the  price  he 
means  to  take,  and  ends  with  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  such  a  deduction  as  you  are  strong- 
minded  enough  to  insist  upon. 
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Ar  the  day  wears  on,  wedding  parties 
erainbulate  the  streets,  women  come 
earing  on  their  beads  baskets  of  bridal 
gifts,  and  if  the  marriage  is  a  tolerably 
rich  one  the  bridegroom  approaches 
mounted  on  an  elephant  and  preceded  by 
nantch  girls.  Evening  falls  suddenly. 
One  minute  you  have  clear  daylight,  the 
next  a  gorgeous  western  sky,  and  before 
you  have  gazed  your  fill  at  its  beauty 
comes  darkness  with  twinkling  stars. 
The  natives  will  not  retire  yet  awhile  to 
their  closely  packed  houses.  They  light 
little  fires  out  of  doors  and,  squatted 
around  them,  gossip  far  into  the  night. 
If  vou  drive  through  the  town  at  mid- 
nig{it,  you  may  see  figures  wrapped  in 
blankets  or  quilts  lying  everywhere,  under 
verandas,  on  the  ledges  of  shops,  on  bed> 
steads  in  the  road.  It  almost  looks  like  a 
city  where  the  plague  has  stricken  down 
the  inhabitants,  but  it  only  indicates  that 
the  wise  Hindu  has  chosen  the  open  air  of 
heaven  fur  his  bed  as  well  as  for  his  dress, 
ing-room. 

Many  who  rent  little  shops  in  the  town 
live  in  surrounding  villages,  and  certainly 
their  cottages  do  not  strike  one  as  attrac¬ 
tive  abodes.  A  mud -hovel  roofed  with 
tiles,  the  light  let  in  through  the  door  and 
a  few  holes  in  the  walls,  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  Brahmin  and  his  family,  seven 
persons  in  ail,  in  a  village  near  Benares. 
Two  rooms  opened  into  each  other,  and 
the  inner  one  into  a  little  court  with  a 
kind  of  cooking  shed  beyond.  The  sole 
contents  appeared  to  be  two  bedsteads, 
one  or  two  brass  vessels,  a  couple  of  small 
idols,  and  a  few  ragged  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  On  account  of  his  sacred  caste  the 
Brahmin  was  allowed  to  live  rent-free, 
and  he  possessed  two  acres  of  land  and 
two  cows.  He  supplemented  the  income 
derived  from  these  by  begging  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  temple,  a  fact  which  he  announced 
with  much  satisfaction. 

The  middie-class  Hindus  are  beginning 
to  furnish  their  houses  with  considerable 
comfort.  We  saw  the  bedroom  of  one  at 
Madras  provided  with  punkah  and  mos¬ 
quito  curtains,  and  adorned  with  highly 
colored  pictures  of  the  gods,  and  with  col¬ 
ored  prints  of  events  in  their  lives  got  up 
in  Religious  Tract  Society  style. 

Apart  from  their  beautiful  embroideries 
and  their  hereditary  skill  in  inlaying,  in 
carving  patterns  in  wood  and  stone,  and 
in  working  in  brass,  the  Hindus  of  to-day 


have  little  idea  of  art  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word.  English  ears  find  na¬ 
tive  music  and  singing  somewhat  shrill 
and  monotonous.  Painting  and  sculpture 
reached  their  Indian  acme  in  the  days  of 
the  Moghuls,  and  the  limitations  of  the 
Mahommedan  religion  prevented  any  at¬ 
tempts  at  representation  of  the  human 
form.  The  great  Akbar,  indeed,  liberal 
in  this  as  in  ail  other  ways,  thought  that 
the  study  of  the  divine  handiwork  tended 
to  greater  reverence  for  the  Deity,  but 
even  he  could  not  reverse  the  bigotry  of 
his  creed.  Nevertheless  masterpieces  of 
paintings  executed  in  India  in  his  day  still 
exist,  though  almost  entirely  as  illustra¬ 
tions  in  books.  A  Persian  translation  of 
the  Ramayana  in  the  possession  of  Col¬ 
onel  Hanna  at  Delhi,  and  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  belonging  to  the  Maharajah  of  Jey- 
pore,  contain  numerous  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions  which,  for  richness  of  color,  delicacy 
of  outline,  and  beauty  of  execution,  vie 
with  any  French  or  Italian  missal  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  marble 
dreams  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  Every  cunre 
of  every  flower,  the  pomegranates  dropping 
from  the  arches,  the  gossamer  tracery  of 
the  screens,  the  jewelled  glory  of  the 
mosaics  will  never  pass  from  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  seen  them,  and  cannot 
be  shown  by  pen  or  pencil  to  those  who 
have  not.  The  Taj,  that  fairy  palace  of  a 
love  stronger  than  death,  sprung  from 
sunset  clouds  and  silvered  by  the  moon, 
has  but  one  fault — it  is  too  perfect.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  left  to  the  imagination.  There  are 
no  mysterious  arches,  no  unfinished  col¬ 
umns,  nothing  is  there  that  seems  to  speak 
of  human  longing  and  unfulfilled  aspira¬ 
tion  ;  you  feel  that  a  conqueror  has  made 
Art  his  slave,  and  the  work  is  complete  ; 
you  can  demand  nothing  more  exquisite 
in  this  world.  Nevertheless  something  is 
lacking  to  the  original  design.  The  lady 
of  the  Taj  had  desired  that  Shah  Jehan 
should  be  buried  in  another  and  identical 
mausoleum,  only  of  black  marble,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Jumna,  united  with 
hers  by  a  golden  bridge.  Aurengzebe, 
however,  said,  “  My  parents  are  not  like 
those  birds  which  must  sleep  the  male  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  the  female  on  that,” 
and  he  showed  his  respect  of  their  con¬ 
jugal  affection,  as  also  his  economy,  by 
burying  Shah  Jehan  by  Arjumund. 

The  splendid  Jain  temples  offer  the 
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finest  Rpecimens  of  Hindu  design.  The 
skill  and  intricacy  of  the  workmanship  are 
beyond  belief  ;  every  inch  of  wall,  col¬ 
umns,  and  ceiling  being  carved  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  patterns  of  great  beauty.  No 
one  but  a  Hindu  could  have  had  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  accomplish  such  a  labor.  The 
Buddhist  remains  show  traces  of  the 
Greek  influence  left  by  Alexander’s  inva¬ 
sion.  Some  of  the  Brahmin  temples, 
more  especially  in  the  south,  are  imposing 
and  magnificent,  but  probably  their  sculp¬ 
tors  were  checked  in  their  advance  in 
statuary,  not  only  by  their  natural  conserv¬ 
ative  ^herence  to  conventional  forms, 
and  the  veto  which  caste  places  on  visits 
to  other  lands  where  they  might  study 
from  higher  models,  but  also  by  their  dis¬ 
torted  conception  of  the  deities  whom 
they  wished  to  represent.  How  could 
sculpture  make  much  progress  in  repro¬ 
ducing  physical  beauty  when  the  chief  ob¬ 
jects  of  adoration  were  a  god  with  numer¬ 
ous  arms  or  an  elephant’s  head,  and  a 
goddess  with  bloodtmrsty  tendencies  and 
a  necklace  of  skulls  I 

And  as  it  was,  so,  to  a  great  extent,  it 
still  is.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Hin¬ 
duism  as  a  decaying  religion.  The  wish 
that  induces  such  a  remark  must  indeed 
be  father  to  the  thought.  Some  say  that 
Islam  is  making  progress  in  India.  Of 
this  there  is  not  the  slightest  symptom, 
nor  is  it  in  any  way  likely.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  antipathy  between  the  votaries 
of  Islam  ism  and  of  Hinduism  appears  to 
be  on  the  increase.  Education  has  ad¬ 
vanced  much  more  rapidly  among  the  lat¬ 
ter  than  the  former,  with  the  result  that 
the  Hindu  would  be  rather  disposed  to  de¬ 
spise  the  Mabommedan  for  his  ignorance 
than  to  accept  him  as  his  teacher.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Mabommedan,  feeling 
his  mental  inferiority,  falls  back  on  his 
physical  superiority  and  former  imperial 
position,  and  poses  as  the  ally  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  against  the  attempt  of  the  Bengali 
baboo  to  snatch  at  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  knowing  that  Islam  is  stronger  with 
the  sword  than  with  either  tongue  or  pen. 
These  are  hardly  the  sentiments  of  dis¬ 
ciple  and  teacher. 

What  are  the  chances  of  the  Christian 
missionary !  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  has 
shown  of  late  by  striking  statistical  evi¬ 
dence  bow  very  few  converts  English  mis¬ 
sionaries  gather  in  for  the  money  ex¬ 
pended.  Probably  personal  observaUon 


in  India  would  induce  him  to  write  still 
more  strongly  than  be  has  done.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
statistics  prove  too  much  and  too  little. 
Hundreds  of  converts  were  made  during 
the  famine  years,  who  have  since  relapsed, 
but  whose  names  go  to  swell  the  list  of 
“  native  Christians  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  are  put  down  as  “  under  in¬ 
struction,”  who,  every  one  knows,  come 
to  the  mission  schools  for  the  sake  of  the 
secular  instruction  given,  but  whom  no 
one  in  his  wildest  moments  expects  ever 
to  become  converts.  In  the  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency,  where  there  are  far  more  Christians 
than  in  any  other  part  of  India,  only  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  Protestant 
Christian  schools  are  Christians,  and  a 
single  conversion  in  twenty-five  years  suf¬ 
fices  to  throw  a  whole  school  into  uproar. 
Still,  since  the  young  men  and  children 
attending  these  schools  imbibe  a  higher 
and,  indeed,  Christian  standard  of  morals, 
the  missionaries  must  in  justice  be  credited 
with  an  influence  for  good  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  figures.  The  living  force 
and  growth  of  Hinduism  are  evident  in 
every  part  of  India.  The  immense  tem¬ 
ple  of  Madura,  for  instance,  with  its 
stately  halls  and  cloisters,  its  thousand 
columns,  and  its  colossal  monolithic 
deities  and  dragons,  is  not  only  thronged 
with  worshippers,  but  is  daily  adding  both 
to  its  structure  and  to  its  treasures.  It 
has  an  annual  income  of  70,000  rupees, 
and  the  Nattukottai  Chetties,  a  caste  of 
native  money-lenders,  are  said  to  have 
lately  spent  40,000/.  on  the  fabric.  This 
temple  illustrates  the  adaptive  faculty  of 
the  Brahmins.  Originally  dedicated  to 
Minakshi,  the  fish-g^dess  of  the  aborig¬ 
inal  Dravidian  races,  it  was  appropriated 
by  the  Brahmins,  who  overcame  all  theo¬ 
logical  difficulties  by  identifying  Minakshi 
with  Parvati,  the  wife  of  Shiva,  and 
adopting  her  into  their  Pantheon.  She  is 
the  presiding  goddess  at  Madura,  but  she 
shares  the  homage  of  her  worshippers 
with  many  gods,  rishis  or  saints,  and  de¬ 
mons.  Among  the  last-named  is  a  former 
English  collector,  Mr.  Rous  Peter.  He 
paid  due  respect  to  the  goddess  in  bis  life¬ 
time,  and  now  a  doorway  in  the  temple  is 
dedicated  to  his  memory  and  periodically 
lighted  up  in  his  honor.  In  the  north  of 
India,  the  neighborhood  of  that  holy  land 
where  Krishna  spent  his  youth,  is  another 
scene  of  Hindu  religious  liberality.  A 
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Guru  or  teacher  from  Madras  converted 
the  Seths,  the  Hindu  Kothscliilds,  from 
Jainism  to  a  form  of  Vishnu  worship 
ealled  Sri  Sainpradaya.  The  family  there- 
npon  expended  some  450,000/.  in  the 
erection  of  a  great  temple  at  Brindoban, 
near  Muttra,  besides  building  a  temple  in 
tlie  town  of  Muttra  itself.  The)’  annually 
ex|>end  vast  sums  in  the  maintenance  of 

Iiriests  and  Brahmins,  the  instruction  of 
toys  in  the  Shastras  or  holy  writings,  and 
in  fcedhig  the  poor.  Instances  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  were  such  needed. 

Pilgrimages  are  more  rife  than  ever, 
being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  spread  of 
railways.  On  some  of  the  festivals  at 
Brindoban,  where  there  are  many  temples 
besides  that  of  the  Seths,  it  is  calculated 
that  a  million  of  people  are  present.  Not 
only  English  and  Scotch,  but  Gennan,  and 
numerous  American  missionaries  are  at 
work.  But  why  are  they  apparently 

fmwerless  to  cope  with  Hinduism  ?  Doubt- 
ess  many  a  missionary  is  sent  out  who  is 
mentally  unequal  to  a  post  of  so  much 
difficulty,  and  unprepared  for  the  self- 
denial  which  it  entails.  Further,  as  a  na¬ 
tive  Christian  pastor’s  wife  said  the  other 
day,  “  The  people  say,  ‘  Yours  is  a  very 
dull  religion  ;  there  is  not  enough  tama- 
sha  (i.e.  show  or  function)  about  it.’  ” 
The  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  appear  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  self-denial  and  tamasha  letter 
than  the  Anglican  and  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries. 

Taking,  again,  those  who  have  met  with 
some  outward  success  in  sweeping  num. 
bers  into  the  fold,  they  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  only  secured  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  people — outcasts  with  much 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  joining 
their  ranks.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  soul  is  as  valuable  as  another  ; 
but  if  the  object  is  increase  of  numl»ers,  a 
decoy-duck  is  more  precious  than  a  scare¬ 
crow.  A  Brahmin  or  high-caste  man  who 
is  improved  by  conversion  will  lead  others 
in  his  wake  ;  low-caste  and  semi-educated 
Christians  form  a  community  which  repels 
rather  than  attracts.  A  Brahmin  is  not 
necessarily  a  priest,  but  priests  are  gener¬ 
ally  Brahmins,  and  the  whole  caste, 
throughout  its  many  subdivisions,  is  re¬ 
spected  as  holy,  and  as  intellectually  and  so¬ 
cially  superior  to  all  others.  Though 
their  claims  are  doubtless  exaggerated,  it 
is  probable  that  for  some  three  thousand 


years  the  majority  of  Brahmins  have  pre¬ 
served  their  unsullied  descent  and  heredi¬ 
tary  education,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  other  race  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
(except,  perhaps,  some  Jewish  families) 
to  say  as  much.  The  unpublished  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  young  Brahmin  of  to-day,  well 
educated,  of  good  orthodox  family,  and 
who  has  had  every  opportunity  of  forming 
a  fair  judgment  of  missionary  effort  and 
prospects  in  Southern  India,  may  not  be 
devoid  of  interest.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  in  Southern  India  only  have 
missionaries  produced  any  impression 
worth  mentioning. 

Little  (writes  Mr.  T.  Varadha  Row)  has  been 
effected  by  missionaries  in  Sonthern  India  in 
the  way  of  proselytism.  Some  of  these 
agencies  have  established  colleges  and  schools 
where  ednoation  of  a  very  high  order  is  im¬ 
parted  at  trifling  cost.  1  admit  that  Western 
knowledge  has  shaken  the  belief  of  onr  young 
men  to  the  foundation,  and  that  some  of  them 
are  drifting  toward  indifference  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional  observances  of  Hindu  society.  But 
this  same  awakening  does  not  lead  them  any 
nearer  to  Christianity.  It  will  tend,  I  have 
no  doubt,  toward  a  strict  examination  of  Hindu 
doctrines,  errors,  and  practices,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  removal  of  anomalies  and  absurdities. 
The  conciliatory  and  accommodating  nature 
of  Hinduism  will  permit  the  reception  into  its 
fold  of  the  advanced  ideas  of  its  most  zealous 
reformers.  Higher  education  will  not  help  to 
advance  Christianity  in  India.  The  effects  of 
conversion  on  a  high-caste  Hindu  are  anything 
but  encouraging.  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
names,  but  among  my  acquaintance  and  within 
my  knowledge  I  can  name  half  a  dozen  cases 
where  a  stei^y  deterioration  has  followed  in 
the  wake  of  conversion.  But  among  the  lower 
classes  missionary  efforts  have  been  eminently 
successful.  In  Tinnevelly  whole  Shanars’ 
(toddy -drawers)  villages  have  been  taken  into 
the  Christian  fold.  These  wonderful  results 
occurred  at  a  most  inopportune  time.  The 
South  Indian  famine  of  three  years  rage<l  with 
unspeakable  severity  from  1876  to  1878,  and 
mission  bodies  were  entrusted  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  relief  operations.  The  success  of 
the  missionary  efforts  in  the  relief  of  souls 
was  as  marvellous  as  in  the  relief  of  distress. 
Over  16,000  men  were  admitted  into  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Christ  in  less  than  a  year.  Of  course 
men  are  likely  to  cavil  at  such  curious  coinci¬ 
dences. 

The  Shanars  are  now,  I  know,  a  very  thriv¬ 
ing  and  industrious  community.  Neat  little 
churches  and  hospitals  appear  in  the  midst  of 
clean  and  well  laid-out  villages  which  were 
until  recently  the  abode  of  squalor  and  dirt. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  on  high  and 
low  class  Hindus  is  almost  opposite  in  effect. 
The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  Shanars, 
who  are  Dravidians  by  race,  were  Dravidians 
in  religion  and  in  worship.  The  worship  of 
demons,  of  the  powers  of  evil  and  of  malig- 
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nant  and  fatal  diaeasea  under  the  name  of 
Mari  ui  Kali  Amiua.  ia  the  chief  feature  in  the 
Dravidian  religion,  if  religion  it  ia  to  be  called. 
The  aofter,  pnrer,  and  infinitely  aaperior 
creed,  the  creed  of  Chriat,  waa  offer^  to  them. 
These  children,  who  were  scared  by  the  loud 
thunder  and  the  forked  lightning,  gladly  gare 
up  their  hideous  practices  and  their  barbarous 
gods  to  be  taken  into  the  universal  protection 
of  Him  whose  love  is  all-absorbing.  But  to 
the  bigher-caste  Hindu  (provided  he  know 
anything  about  Hinduism)  Christianity  offers 
no  solution  to  his  doubts  and  to  his  fears. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Upanishads  (the  philo¬ 
sophical  speculations  of  the  Vedas)  satisfy  the 
utmo.st  longings  of  the  mind.  The  acute  logic 
of  the  ancient  Bishis  has  raised  a  bulwark  of 
arguments  to  support  the  huge  fabric  of  Hindu 
thought.  The  doctrine  of  Karma  offers  the 
simplest  and  most  reasonable  answer  to  the 
obvious  inequalities  and  striking  contrasts  in 
this  visible  world  of  happiness  and  suffering. 
The  ferment  and  unrest  of  the  soul  in  the 
search  of  knowledge  is  soothed  and  laid  at  rest 
when  the  object  of  contemplation  is  reduced 
to  a  figure-head  and  finally  a  point  in  space. 
This  contemplation  of  a  point  in  space  results 
in  a  self-absorbing  delight  which  knows  no 
end  and  which  places  the  soul  high  above  all 
carnal  wants  and  aspirations.  This  is  the 
goal  of  Hindu  philosophy.  Christianity  has 
nothing  to  offer  to  those  who  are  diaaatisfitd 
with  Hinduism. 

The  faith  of  the  enlightened  Brahmin 
is  on  a  very  different  level  from  that  of 
the  common  people.  If  you  ask  concern¬ 
ing  his  own  belief,  he  will  tell  you  that  he 
believes  in  One  God — according  to  his 
particular  school  he  believes  that  God  it 
everything,  or  that  He  unites  with  matter 
to  become  everything.  All  proceed  from 
Him  and  all  effort  should  be  directed  to 
reabsorption  into  Him.  Good  acts  tend 
to  this  result  by  the  gradual  puritication 
in  successive  incarnations  of  Karma,  or 
the  residuum  of  unconquered  passions  and 
unexpiated  sins  after  death.  Bad  acts  de¬ 
base  men  more  and  more.  “  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  devil-worshippers  and  other  such 
out-caste  races  ?”  asked  a  friend  of  mine. 
“  They  go  to  hell  ”  was  the  prompt  reply. 
Observing  my  look  of  astonishment  at  the 
sweeping  condemnation,  the  Brahmin  with 
whom  we  were  talking  took  it  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  doubt  of  the  accommodation,  and 
ha.stened  to  add,  “  Oh,  we  have  twenty, 
thirty,  plenty  of  hells.”  Shiva,  Vishnu, 
and  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  are  re¬ 
garded  as  embodiments  of  the  various  di¬ 
vine  attributes,  or  incarnations  to  reveal 
the  divine  will  and  to  deliver  men  from 
evil.  Many  Brahmins  would  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  objection  to  acknowledge  Christ  in 


some  such  way  as  this.  As  one  said  to 
me,  ^‘1  do  not  know  his  history  as  well 
as  I  know  my  own  sacred  books,  but  if 
what  is  told  of  him  is  true,  I  believe  that 
he  must  have  been  a  saint  if  not  a  Divine 
Incarnation.”  Another  thought  that  each 
race  had  its  own  revelation.  ”  We,”  he 
said,  ”  have  Krishna,  you  have  Christ. 
You  say  that  your  Christ  was  crucified — 
our  Krishna  was  shot.” 

It  may  be  said  that  such  men  as  these 
are  not  far  from  Christianity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  University  aptly  compared  a  contest 
with  them  to  the  encounter  of  Coeur  de 
Lion  and  Saladin  in  the  Talisman.  The 
sharp  sword  of  the  crusader  is  unavailing 
to  sever  a  silken  cushion  which  adapts  it¬ 
self  to  every  stroke.  You  ask  why,  if 
their  own  faith  is  so  elevated,  they  leave 
the  masses  to  idol-worship.  ”  Ignorant 
people  and/mafes,”  you  are  told,  ‘‘  can¬ 
not  at  once  comprehend  the  universal  pres¬ 
ence.  We  teach  them  first  that  God  is  in 
the  image — so  He  is,  for  He  is  every¬ 
where — and  from  that  we  go  on  to  explain 
that  He  pervades  the  Universe.”  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  ”  ignorant  people  and 
females”  ever  get  beyond  the  first  stage. 
One  Hindu  ascetic,  with  an  extraordinary 
love  of  quotation  and  devotion  to  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  cited  not  only  Koman  Catholic 
arguments,  but  also  Tyndall’s  Theory  of 
Atoms  in  defence  of  idol-worship.  Ho 
demonstrated  thereby  that  nothing,  not 
even  the  leg  of  a  table,  was  unchangeable, 
that,  therefore,  the  Divine  effluence  ani¬ 
mated  all  things,  and  that  the  perfectly 
enlightened  mind  could  see  and  worship 
the  Omnipresent  as  well  in  that  piece  of 
wood  as  in  any  other  object  visible  or  in¬ 
visible. 

The  present  condition  of  Hinduism  has 
something  in  common  with  the  Western 
Reformation.  Educated  Hindus  confess 
that  they  never  knew  the  details  and  sig¬ 
nification  of  their  own  religion  till  they 
learned  them  from  Western  sources. 
Many  have  sought  inspiration  in  the  old 
Vedas,  where  they  find  nothing  about 
Shiva  and  Vishnu,  but  the  worship  of  One 
God  revealed  in  the  forces  of  Nature. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Brahmin  pundits  to  set  their  house 
in  order,  and  to  try  and  prove,  like  the 
Arya-Soniaj  and  the  Theosophists,  that 
the  true  Hindu  religion  is  as  pure  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  more  philosophical.  The 
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Bruhtno-Somaj,  which  professes  to  base 
itself  on  natural  religion  and  to  take  what 
is  true  from  all  revelation,  approaches 
nearly  to  Christianity,  but  docs  not  seem 
to  make  much  progress  in  India.  An  Ind¬ 
ian  Prince  said  the  other  day,  pointing 
to  a  chandelier,  “  God  is  like  that  light, 
the  various  religions  are  the  colors  through 
which  the  light  may  shine.  ”  To  which  the 
Christian  can  only  answer,  “  True,  but 
light  may  struggle  through  a  dimly-colored 
or  smoked  glass,  or  come  to  us  through 
the  clear  transparent  crystal  of  revela¬ 
tion.” 

The  whole  question  is  of  course  com¬ 
plicated  with  tliat  of  caste.  The  Homan 
Catholics  and  some  others  provide  that 
converts  having  ca.ste  should  keep  it,  but 
this  arrangement,  though  much  must  be 
said  in  its  favor,  clashes  somewhat  with 
the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood.  Caste 
is  the  ruling  note  in  India.  Even  animals 
have  their  caste.  The  story  which  tells 
how  the  level  plains  of  Katthiawar  were 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  illustrates  this. 
The  egrets  laid  their  eggs  on  the  former 
ocean-line  and  the  wave  swept  them  away. 
The  egrets  swore  that  the  sea  should  be 
filled  up  until  she  surrendered  the  eggs. 
They  summoned  the  other  birds  to  help 
them,  and  all  obeyed  their  call  except  the 
eagle.  He  was  the  favorite  steed  of 
Vishnu,  so  thought  himself  exonerated 
from  mundane  duties.  But  Vishnu  looked 
askance  at  him  and  said  that  he  should  be 
put  oi.t  of  caste  unless  he  went  to  help  his 
fellows.  Back  he  flew  to  Katthiawar,  and 
when  the  sea  saw  that  the  royal  bird  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  her  opponents  she  suc¬ 
cumbed  and  gave  back  the  eggs. 

Hindu  resjiect  for  animal  life  entails 
consequences  which  make  one  wonder 
how  the  earth  can  provide  not  only  for 
the  swarms  of  human  inhabitants,  includ¬ 
ing  unproductive  religious  mendicants,  but 
also  for  such  numbers  of  mischievous 
beasts.  Some  castes  will  kill  no  animals 
at  all,  and  all  Hindus  hold  so  many  as 
sacred  that  peacocks,  monkeys,  and 
pigeons  may  be  seen  everywhere,  destroy¬ 
ing  crops  and  eating  people  out  of  house 
and  home.  The  people  of  a  town,  driven 
to  desperation,  may  be  induced  to  catch 
the  monkeys,  till  a  train  with  them,  and 
despatch  it  to  discharge  its  cargo  at  some 
desolate  spot  ;  but  woe  betide  a  simicide  ! 
The  monkeys  in  any  given  street  will  resent 
and  lament  the  capture  of  a  comrade,  but 
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do  not  care  at  all  if  a  stranger  is  carried 
off.  He  is  not  of  their  caste. 

Caste  is  partly  a  religious  and  partly  a 
social  arrangement.  A  Hindu  told  me 
that  if  he  were  to  eat  with  a  fellow-relig¬ 
ionist  of  another  caste  he  would  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  social  otfence  ;  if  with  a  Chris¬ 
tian  or  Mahommedan  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  religious  law.  This  is  not  the  universal 
view,  but  illustrates  the  mixture  of  both 
ideas  in  the  native  mind.  Caste  restric¬ 
tions  have  their  use  as  a  restraint  on  moral 
conduct,  and  too  often  when  a  native 
throws  them  aside  to  become  a  nominal 
Christian  the  result  is  expressed  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  “  Me  same  caste  as  master — 
me  drink  and  smoke.”  The  complica¬ 
tions  which  caste  rules  entail  are,  how¬ 
ever,  endless.  If  you  stepped  into  the 
cooking-place  of  the  most  wretched  Brah¬ 
min  beggar,  you  would  contaminate  all  his 
revisions.  Every  eatable  would  have  to 
e  thrown  away,  and  all  the  vessels 
cleansed.  For  this  reason  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  common  porcelain  is  unlikely  to 
flourish  in  India.  Metal  pots,  and  plates 
made  of  leaves,  are  in  general  use,  for 
china  from  which  an  outsider  has  eaten 
cannot  be  sufliciently  purified  for  its 
owner’s  purposes,  though  the  number  of 
copper  vessels  has  decreased  owing  to  the 
enhanced  price  of  copper,  consequent  on 
the  action  of  the  syndicate.  You  see 
Brahmins  employed  as  the  cooks  in  pris¬ 
ons,  for  any  one  may  eat  what  they  have 
touched,  but  a  murderer  would  not  defile 
himself  with  food  prepared  by  a  man  of 
lower  caste  than  himself.  A  low  wall  just 
inside  the  entrance  of  the  cooking  shed 
marks  the  boundary  over  which  the  prison 
oflicials  may  look,  but  beyond  which  they 
may  not  pass. 

Marriages  must  only  take  place  between 
members  of  the  same  caste,  but  not  of  the 
same  family.  Thus,  while  every  boy  and 
girl  must  be  married,  the  choice  is  often 
greatly  restricted.  A  rich  gentleman,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  very  small  caste,  was  obliged 
to  educate  one  of  his  carpenter’s  sons  to 
marry  his  daughter,  as  no  other  eligible 
youth  could  be  found.  Very  odd  ways 
of  overcoming  matrimonial  difficulties  are 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  India.  There 
are  some  ca.stes  near  Ahmedabad  in  which 
widow  marriages  are  allowed,  and  a  girl 
can  be  given  in  second  marriages  without 
the  ruinous  expense  considered  necessary 
on  the  occasion  of  a  first  alliance.  The 
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pHrentB  therefore  Ronietimes  marry  a  girl 
to  a  hunch  of  /lowers,  which  is  afterward 
thrown  down  a  well.  The  husband  is 
then  said  to  be  dead,  and  the  girl  as  a 
widow  can  be  married  at  moderate  cost  ! 

From  an  English  point  of  view  caste  has 
both  advantages  and  drawbacks.  So  long 
as  it  exists  it  must  do  much  to  prevent 
any  universal  combination  against  British 
rule.  As  has  been  well  said,  social  unity 
must  precede  national  unity,  and  social 
unity  is  impossible  under  the  present  or¬ 
dinances.  Schools  and  railroads  are  shak¬ 
ing  these  barriers  in  places,  but  are  very 
far  from  having  destroyed  them. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rules  of  caste 
and  the  seclusion  of  women  of  the  higher 
castes  and  upper  class  tend  to  prevent  a 
thorough  understanding  between  English 
and  Indians.  An  Englishman’s  first  idea 
is  to  ask  his  friends  to  dinner,  his  next  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  his  wife  and 
daughters.  With  a  Ilindu  you  can  do 
none  of  these  things.  It  is  often  better 
not  even  to  refer  to  them.  A  Mahomme- 
dan  will  dine  with  you,  but  his  ladies, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  even  more  jeal¬ 
ously  secluded  than  those  of  the  Ilindu. 
Nor  do  the  women  for  the  most  part  seem 
to  desire  more  liberty.  Many  of  them 
know  very  well  how  to  manage  their  hus¬ 
bands,  and  if  they  want  to  go  anywhere 
or  to  see  anything,  the  men  have  to  find 
some  means  of  gratifying  them.  The 
reverence  paid  to  mothers  is  extreme.  I 
know  a  man  in  high  position  and  of  mid¬ 
dle  age  who  is  obliged  to  worship  gods  in 
whom  he  does  not  believe  for  fear  of  dis¬ 
pleasing  his  mother  ;  and  anotlier  who 
cannot  make  the  pilgrimage  which  he  de¬ 
sires  to  Benares  because  custom  would 
oblige  him  to  take  his  mother  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  holy  city  and  she  is  unfit  to 
travel.  But  most  Indian  women  are  too 
uneducated  to  take  pleasure  in  mixing  in 
a  society  whose  ways  and  thoughts  are 
totally  (^iSerent  from  their  own.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  teach  them,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  when  they  know  a  good 
deal  more  about  the  world  they  will  wish 
to  see  it,  and  that  when  this  becomes  their 
object  they  will  speedily  attain  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  will  be  better  to  fit  them  for  a 
position  before  calling  npon  them  to  oc¬ 


cupy  it  A  somewhat  similar  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  infant  marriages  and  child  widows. 
The  women  must  desire  change  Inifore  it 
is  made.  A  philanthropic  maiden  lady 
who  had  passed  her  first  youth  was  con¬ 
versing  not  long  ago  with  a  married  Indian 
lady  and  her  widowed  sister-in-law  on 
these  topics.  After  she  had  left  them  the 
married  lady  said,  I  married  at  seven 
and  my  husband  was  nine  years  old.  We 
have  lived  happily  together.  How  is  it 
that  this  lady  has  not  married  till  her  hair 
is  growing  gray  ?  Has  nobody  asked  for 
her  !  There  ought  to  be  a  law  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  no  one  shall  remain  unmarried 
after  a  certain  age.”  The  loyal  comment 
of  the  sister-in-law  on  the  attack  made 
upon  her  was  simply,  ‘‘  Why  docs  not  the 
Empress  marry  again  f”  Of  course  a 
great  deal  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
this  as  of  most  questions,  and  a  cursory 
observer  is  not  called  upon  to  give  a  ver¬ 
dict.  Still  any  traveller  who  luis  con¬ 
versed  with  intelligent  natives  must  feel 
that  while  they  are  unfitted  by  natural  dis¬ 
position  and  by  internal  differences  from 
cany'ing  out  any  part  of  the  imperial 
policy  which  would  require  unbiassed 
judgment,  incorruptible  integrity,  readi¬ 
ness  of  resource  and  promptitude  of  action, 
they  are  perfectly  competent  to  form 
opinions  on  their  own  social  problems. 
So  long  as  Europeans  cannot  obtain  free 
access  to  their  homes  they  can  hardly  de¬ 
cide  on  the  manner  in  which  Indian  fam¬ 
ily  life  should  be  regulated.  Meantime 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  English¬ 
men,  and  English  ladies  residing  in  India, 
can  help  and  encourage  avowedly  needed 
reforms. 

Such  aid  when  kindly  offered  is  for  the 
most  part  graciously  welcomed.  It  is  al¬ 
most  touching  to  notice  the  affectionate 
tone  in  which  an  Indian  will  mention  an 
Englishman  when  he  can  speak  of  him  as 
“  My  friend.” 

A\bile  no  true  Englishman  would  con¬ 
sent  to  resign  the  reins  of  empire  'into 
bands  which  are  incapable  of  bolding 
them,  the  safest  charioteers  of  ,the  car  of 
destiny  are  the  men  who  treat  all  classes 
in  that  empire  not  only  with  justice  but 
with  courtesy,  sympathy,  and  considera¬ 
tion. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

“  Imitation,”  says  Aristotle,  “  is  in¬ 
nate  in  men  from  childhood  ;  for  in  this 
men  differ  from  other  animals,  that  of  all 
they  arc  the  most  imitative,  and  through 
imitation  get  their  first  teachings  *  and 
upon  this  fact  he  procee<ls  to  explain  the 
origin  of  poetry.  Aristotle  is  so  shrewd 
an  observer  that  it  is  rarely  safe  to  slight 
what  he  says  ;  and  for  myself  I  venture  to 
doubt  whether  the  part  which  imitation 
has  played  in  the  development  of  our  race 
is  often  adequately  recogniied. 

In  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  imitation  does  not  show  itself 
very  prominently  :  most  of  our  domestic 
animals,  profoundly  as  they  are  influenced 
by  man,  show  little  tendency  to  imitate 
either  him  or  one  another.  As  regards 
man,  they  are  rather  his  fellow-workers 
than  his  imitators.  Among  the  birds, 
imitation  shows  itself,  but  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  regard  to  song  :  many  of  our 
singing  birds  seem  to  copy  one  another  : 
young  linnets  adopt  the  notes  of  various 
singing  birds  under  which  they  may  be 
lirought  up  ;  f  thrushes  are  said  to  follow 
the  leading  of  other  birds,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  some  or  many  of  the  utterances 
of  the  clever  starling  are  imitative.  Jack¬ 
daws,  magpies,  parrots,  are  all  celebrated 
for  the  cleverness  with  which  they  learn 
and  imitate  sounds  both  musical  and  ar¬ 
ticulate  ;  and  the  mocking-bird  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Menura  superba  of 
Australia  remind  us  that  this  imitative 
quality  is  not  confined  to  the  Old  World. 
But  in  these  birds  it  would  seem  as  if  this 
quality  were  confined  to  sounds — for  none 
of  those  which  I  have  mentioned  show,  I 
believe,  any  general  tendency  toward  imi- 
tatins  ;  the  skill  of  the  magpie  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  words  and  even  short  sentences 
is  well  known.  But  Mr.  Blackwall  says 
that  after  almost  daily  investigation  of  its 
habits,  be  has  never  known  it  display  any 
unusual  capacity  for  imitation  in  a  state  of 
nature,  though  when  domesticated  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  this  faculty  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped  than  almost  any  other  British  bird. 

♦  “  Poetics,”  cap.  vi. 

f  Barrington,  in  BlaokwaU's  “  Researches 
in  Zoology,"  p.  301. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  158. 
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But  when  we  reach  the  monkeys  the 
matter  is  different. 

Of  all  the  lower  animals,  they  are  the 
most  distinguished  for  their  mimicry — a 
mimicry  which  extends  to  most  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  and  even  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  face,  but  which  strangely 
docs  not  appear  to  extend  to  sounds  ;  for 
it  has  been  observed,  and  I  believe  justiv, 
that  monkeys,  even  when  long  in  captiv. 
ity,  never  attempt  to  imitate  the  sounds 
of  the  human  voice,  but  on  the  contrary 
retain  their  own  peculiar  sounds  for  pleas¬ 
ure  and  pain,  for  anger  and  joy.* 

It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that,  with 
regard  to  the  lower  animals,  the  faculty 
of  imitation  plays  a  larger  part,  and  in¬ 
stinct  a  lesser  part,  than  is  often  thought 
— that,  for  instance,  the  likeness  between 
the  nests  of  successive  generations  of  the 
same  species  of  bird  is  due  to  the  children 
imitating  the  parents  in  their  work.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  this  may  be  so  to 
some  extent,  and  equally  impossible  to  as¬ 
certain  with  precision  how  much  of  the 
sum  of  the  habits  of  a  generation  or  an 
individual  is  due  to  inherited  instincts  or 
habits,  and  how  much  to  the  force  of  imi¬ 
tation.  There  is,  1  believe,  no  doubt  that 
birds  teach  their  young  to  sing,  and  also 
give  instruction  in  the  art  of  flying,  and 
so  far  they  appeal  to  the  imitative  faculty 
of  their  young.  But  the  early  age  at 
which  the  progeny  leave  the  nest  and  lose 
the  care  and  society  of  their  parents  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  opportunities  of 
learning  by  imitation  are  but  small.  In 
one  large  group  of  animals  this  opportu¬ 
nity  is  entirely  absent.  In  great  families 
of  insects  the  mother  lays  b^er  eggs,  and 
both  parents  die  before  the  eggs  are 
hatched — die  often  in  the  autumn  or  win¬ 
ter,  while  the  offspring  do  not  leave  the 
egg  till  the  spring.  In  all  these  creatures 
the  possibility  of  imitating  the  parent  is 
reduced  to  zero.  A  father  or  a  mother's 
face  has  never  been  known  to  a  single 
member  of  the  race  since  the  creation,  and 
the  children  can  have  learned  nothing 
from  parental  example.  To  whut  an  ex- 

*  See  Vogt,  “  Memoire  snr  les  Micro- 
cephales ;  M^moires  de  ITnstitut  National 
Genevois,”  1866,  pp.  168,  169. 
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tent  have  they  been  losers  ?  They  appear 
not  less  to  follow  the  pattern  of  their  par* 
ents  than  the  birds  or  the  beasts  which 
see  and  are  seen  by  their  progeny. 

This  principle  of  imitation  seems  to  lie 
deep  down  in  our  nature,  among  its  most 
primitive  elements.  As  every  one  knows, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  marked  and  charm¬ 
ing  traits  of  childhood  :  in  one  way  or 
the  other — in  mimicry  of  what  he  has 
seen  or  heard — it  calls  out  and  educates  all 
the  faculties  of  the  child, 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation.” 

Again,  it  is  strongly  developed  in  the 
microcephalic  form  of  idiotcy,  as  has  been 
very  fully  expounded  by  M.  Vogt,  and  it 
is  exaggerated  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  brain  ;  such 
patients  are  sometimes  met  with,  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  replying  to  a  question,  simply  re¬ 
peat  the  words  of  the  questioner,  and  so 
give  what  is  known  to  medical  men  as  the 
echo  sign.  Again,  at  the  commencement 
of  inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain, 
the  patient  will  often  unconsciously  imi¬ 
tate  every  word  uttered  within  hearing, 
whether  in  his  own  or  a  foreign  language, 
and  imitate  every  gesture  and  action  per¬ 
formed  near  him.*  So,  too,  among  sav¬ 
ages  the  same  strong  tendency  has  been 
observed. 

”  They  are  excellent  mimics,”  says  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win,  speaking  of  the  people  of  Terra  del 
Foego  i  t  “  as  often  as  we  coughed  or  yawned, 
or  made  any  odd  motion,  they  immediately 
imitated  ns.  Some  of  our  party  began  to 
■quint  and  look  awry  ;  but  one  of  the  young 
Fuegians  (whose  whole  face  was  painted  black, 
excepting  a  white  band  across  nis  eyes)  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  far  more  hideous  grimaces. 
They  could  repeat  with  perfect  correctness 
each  word  in  any  sentence  we  addressed  them, 
and  they  remembered  such  words  for  some 
time.  Yet  we  Enropeans  all  know  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  distinguish  apart  the  sounds  in  a 
foreign  language.  Which  of  us,  for  instance, 
could  follow  an  American  Indian  through  a 
sentence  of  more  than  three  words  ?  All  sav¬ 
ages  appear  to  possess,  to  an  uncommon  de¬ 
gree,  this  power  of  mimicry.  I  was  told,  id- 
most  in  the  same  words,  of  the  same  ludicrous 
habit  among  the  Caffres  ;  the  Australians,  like¬ 
wise,  have  long  been  notorious  for  being  able 
to  imitate  and  describe  the  gait  of  any  man, 
so  that  he  can  be  recognized.  How  can  this 
faculty  be  explained  ?  Is  it  a  consequence  of 
the  more  practised  habits  of  perception  and 
keener  senses,  common  to  all  men  in  a  savage 
state,  as  compared  with  those  long  civilized  ?” 

*  Darwin,  quoted  by  Romanes,  p.  478. 

f  ”  Beagle,”  p.  206. 


Imitation  as  we  sec  it  in  man  seems  to 
extend  over  a  wider  range  of  action  and 
production  than  in  any  other  animal.  It 
is  not  conflned  as  in  the  monkeys  to  the 
production  of  like  attitudes  or  bodily 
acts  ;  it  is  not  conflned  as  in  the  birds  to 
the  imitation  of  sounds  :  it  includes  all 
alike,  and  is  characterized  furthermore  by 
conscious  pleasure  in  the  doing. 

If  -Aristotle  be  right  in  the  proposition 
that  of  all  the  parts  of  man,  the  voice  is 
the  most  imitative,*  and  the  observation 
already  made  as  to  monkeys  never  imitat¬ 
ing  with  the  voice  be  also  true,  there  is  in 
this  particular  a  marked  difference — some¬ 
thing  like  an  antithesis  between  ourselves 
and  our  poor  cousins. 

Furthermore,  in  man  imitation  is  not  a 
single  or  homogeneous  quality  ;  it  pre¬ 
sents  itnelf  in  different  forms  and  degrees. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  considered  under  three 
heads  : — (1)  the  absolutely  involuntary 
imitation — t.e. ,  imitation  neither  volun¬ 
tary  nor  connected  with  a  voluntary  act  ; 
(2)  involuntary  imitation  connected  with 
a  voluntary  act ;  and  (3)  imitation  en¬ 
tirely  voluntary. 

All  these  forms  of  imitation  agree,  I 
believe,  in  their  initial  step,  attention. 
Without  attention,  I  suspect  that  no  imi¬ 
tation  can  arise,  and  I  have  a  strong  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  often,  though  not  always, 
in  proportion  to  the  attention  given.  A 
man  who  bought  monkeys  to  act  from  the 
Zoological  Garden  at  £5  a  piece,  was  will¬ 
ing  to  give  twice  as  much  if  ho  might 
keep  them  three  or  four  days  in  order  to 
select  one,  because  he  found  that  whether 
a  monkey  would  turn  out  a  good  actor  or 
not  entirely  depended  on  his  power  of  at¬ 
tention.  If  when  he  was  talking  or  ex¬ 
plaining  anything  to  the  monkey,  its  at¬ 
tention  was  easily  distracted,  as  by  a  fly 
on  the  wall  or  other  trifling  object,  the 
case  was  hopeless.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
monkey  which  carefully  attended  tA  him 
could  always  be  trained,  f 

Of  the  lowest  form  of  imitation  the  ele¬ 
ments  seem  to  be — flrst,  attention  ;  and, 
secondly,  a  reflex  action  producing  the 
like  result  without  consciousness  or  voli¬ 
tion  or  intention  ;  and,  thirdly,  as  a  nega¬ 
tive  element  or  condition,  the  absence  of 
any  disturbing  thought  or  idea — of  any 
controlling  volition  or  intellectual  direction. 


*  ”  Rhet.”  iii.  1. 

f  Darwin,  ”  Descent,”  vol.  i.  pp.  44,  45. 
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Of  such  imitation  we  have  instances  in 
the  familiar  infection  of  gaping  or  yawn¬ 
ing,  or  even  of  laughter.  Merely  to  see 
another  gape  often  produces  gaping  in  the 
beholder  : — not  often  if  occupied  with 
serious  thought,  but  more  often  if  in  a 
comparatively  unthinking  mood. 

Other  striking  instances  are  found  in 
the  idiot  or  the  patient  suffering  from 
softening  of  the  brain.  The  microceph¬ 
alous  idiot  whom  M.  Vogt  examined  is 
descril»ed  by  him  as  seizing  and  imitating 
each  movement  with  the  rapidity  of  light¬ 
ning — strong  evidence  of  close  if  uncon¬ 
scious  attention. 

A  nunnery  is,  I  suppose,  an  institution 
in  which  the  pressure  of  thought  is  not 
very  severe — where  a  small  event  can  at¬ 
tract  great  attention,  and  where  there  are 
but  few  other  thoughts  necessarily  present 
to  countervail  the  effect  of  attention  on 
the  imitative  principle.  Such  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  I  should  draw  from  two  stories  of 
nuns  to  l>e  found  in  “  Zimmermann  on 
Solitude,”  *  the  one  event  occurring  in 
France,  the  other  in  Germany.  In  the 
first  a  nun  began  to  mew  like  a  cat  ;  other 
nuns  began  to  mew  likewise.  The  infec¬ 
tion  spread  till  all  the  nuns  in  the  very 
large  convent  began  to  mew  every  day 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  continued  mewing 
for  several  hours  together,  till  their  folly 
was  checked  by  the  threat  of  castigation 
from  a  company  of  soldiers  placed  for 
the  purpose  at  the  entrance  of  the  nun¬ 
nery. 

*  The  German  nun  was  even  worse.  She 
began  to  bite  her  companions,  who  all 
took  to  the  same  habit,  which  is  said  to 
have  spread  through  the  greater  part  of 
Germany,  and  even  to  have  extended  to 
the  nunneries  of  Holland  and  Rome. 

Something  like  this,  though  in  a  very 
much  smaller  degree,  is  said  often  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  girls’  schools  in  England  :  one  girl 
faints  in  church,  and  several  follow  suit  ; 
the  whole  attention  of  the  girls  is  drawn 
to  their  interesting  comrade,  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  church  or  the  periods  of  the 
sermon  afford  no  adequate  counter-irritant 
for  the  interest,  and  off  they  go. 

In  1787  a  girl  at  a  cotton  factory  at 
Hodden  Bridge  in  Lancashire  went  into 
convulsions  at  a  mouse  put  into  her  bosom 
by  another  girl,  and  the  convulsions  sprea<l 
among  the  girls  till  the  factory  had  to  be 


shut  up.*  The  dancing  mania  which  in 
the  thirteenth  century  affected,  it  is  said, 
one  hundred  children  at  Erfurt,  and  which 
again  in  the  following  century  appeared  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  brought  together  as¬ 
semblies  of  men  and  women  dancing  in 
the  most  violent  fashion,  and  spread  into 
the  Netherlands  ;  and,  again,  the  Tigritier 
— a  form  of  dancing  mania  known  in 
•Vbyssinia  f — all  these  seem  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  attributable  to  the  form  of  imita¬ 
tion  which  I  am  now  describing. 

Even  insanity  seems  communicable  by 
imitation.  Folie  d  deux  is  the  name 
which  the  French  medical  psychologists 
give  to  cases  in  which  the  delusions  of  an 
insane  person  are  imitated  by  a  previously 
sane  companion.  The  subject  has  re¬ 
cently  attracted  considerable  attention 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  and  inter¬ 
esting  facts  in  relation  to  it  will  be  found 
in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  note.J 

Lastly,  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
the  stories  of  were-wolves,  or  men  assum¬ 
ing  the  habits  of  wolves  or  of  dogs,  and 
running  about  on  all  fours  like  the  crea¬ 
tures  they  affect, — whatever  element,  if 
any,  of  truth  there  may  be  in  such  stories, 
which  are  so  inveterat*?  as  to  have  seemed 
an  old  superstition  to  Pliny  in  his  day,§ 
must,  I  conceive,  be  attributed  to  a  like 
unconscious  imitation  producing,  by  a  re- 
ffex  action  in  a  weakened  or  diseased 
mind,  the  likeness  of  the  object  of  Its 
thoughts  and  attention. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  away  from  the 
consideration  of  this  kind  of  imitation 
without  pausing  for  one  moment  to  reflect 
on  the  most  marvellous  character  of  the 
operation  which  is  involved  in  it.  An 
action  is  observed,  and  then,  without  con¬ 
sciousness  of  that  observation,  without  any 
desire  to  imitate  it,  the  appropriate  nerves 
set  in  action  the  appropriate  muscles,  and 
the  like  action  is  produced  by  the  be¬ 
holder.  Call  this  action  what  we  will,  the 
fact  remains  equally  marvellous,  and  fails 
to  excite  our  wonder  only  because  it  is  one 
of  a  group  of  equally  strange  facts  in  our 
constitution  which  are  too  familiar  to 
arouse  thought  in  the  minds  of  most  men. 

These  illustrations  have  reference  to 


*  Hecker’s  “Epidemics  of  tbe  Middle 
.\.ges.’’  translated  by  Uabbington. 

+  Ibid. 

i  Dr.  D.  Hack  Take  on  Folie  a  Deux,  in 
Brain  for  January,  1888. 

§  Lib.  viii.  cap.  22. 


*  Second  part,  6th  chap. 
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muscular  activity,  but  equally  if  not  more 
remarkable  arc  the  examples  of  the  intlu- 
ence  of  imitation  in  the  domain  of  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  involuntary  imitation  of  pain 
may  sound  strange  to  many,  but  it  seems 
well  established  that  not  only  pain  may  be 
produced  in  this  way,  but  also  the  physi¬ 
cal  symptoms  that  accompany  pain,  such 
as  swelling  and  irritation.  I  do  not  rely 
on  the  stigmata  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
(though  the  evidence  as  one  sees  it  at  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  hand  seems  very  strong),  but 
on  cases  which  have  in  recent  years  come 
under  the  care  of  medical  men  in  Eng- 
land  and  France.  In  one  case  a  lady  suf¬ 
fered  intense  pain  accompanied  with  a 
red  mark  on  the  ankle  in  consequence  of 
svm{>athy  excited  by  witnessing  a  child  in 
whom  she  was  greatly  interested  in  great 
danger  of  having  his  ankle  crushed  by  an 
iron  gate  ;  in  another  case  a  lady’s  lips  and 
mouth  l>ecame  enormously  swollen  from 
seeing  a  child  pass  the  sharp  blade  of  a 
knife  between  its  lips.* 

We  now  come  to  consider  what  I  have 
called  the  second  form  of  imitation — viz., 
that  which  occurs  when  we  voluntarily  and 
consciously  do  an  act,  but,  nevertheless, 
without  volition,  sometimes  without  con¬ 
sciousness,  do  it  in  a  inanner  dictated  by 
the  principle  of  imitation.  In  these  cases 
we  do  what  others  do.  not  from  a  wish  to 
imitate  them,  but  because  it  seems  more 
easy  or  more  natural  to  do  as  they  do,  and 
even  if  with  consciousness,  yet  without 
any  definite  wish  or  desire  to  imitate  our 
fellows.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I  go  into 
a  shop  to  buy  a  necktie,  and  I  buy  one  of 
the  kind  most  in  vogue,  I  do  so,  not  be¬ 
cause  I  have  the  remotest  wish  to  be  fash¬ 
ionable,  or  to  imitate  some  leader  of  the 
ton,  but  because  the  color  and  form  pre¬ 
vailing  have  impressed  themselves  on  my 
eye,  and  the  trouble  of  selection  is  saved 
by  following  that  impression.  Even  if  I 
am  conscious  of  imitation,  I  hardly  de¬ 
termine  on  it  or  wish  for  it.  If  I  were  a 
man  of  fashion  I  should  probably  imitate 
some  person  with  a  full  desire  and  deter¬ 
mination  so  to  do  ;  if  I  were  an  a'sthete, 
with  a  mind  fully  alive  to  the  eternal  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  regulate  the  color  of 
neckties,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  prevailing  shades,  I  should  avoid 
the  lapse  into  imitation  as  a  mortal  sin  :  and 

*  Dr.  D.  Hack  Take,  “  Inflaence  of  the 
Mind  upon  the  Body,”  2d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  35  e' 
Stq. 


in  either  case  I  should  be  saved  from  the 
kind  of  imitation  to  which  I  refer.  This 
evidently  involves  a  certain  passivity  of 
mind  as  to  the  way  of  doing  a  thing. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  literature  and  in 
art  :  some  great  man  writes  or  paints  in  a 
particular  style,  and  all  the  little  people 
follow  suit,  and  are  often  vexed  and  hon¬ 
estly  surprised  when  you  tell  them  that 
they  are  imitating  the  manner  and  style 
of  some  well-known  man. 

Of  this  second  kind  of  imitation  another 
instance  is,  I  suppose,  offered  by  a  fact 
not  uncommon — such  as  this  :  an  English¬ 
man  goes  to  reside  in  America  or  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  after  a  few  years,  or  even 
months,  acquires  the  peculiarities  of  ex¬ 
pression,  the  delicate  differences  of  utter¬ 
ance  which  separate  the  speech  of  his 
place  of  residence  from  that  of  his  place 
of  birth.  In  this  ca.se  there  is  no  question 
of  volition  ;  he  probably  desires  to  retain 
his  national  pronunciation  ;  there  is  no 
consciousness,  for  he  is  generally  sur¬ 
prised,  if  not  annoyed,  at  being  told  by 
his  English  friends  that  he  has  acquired  a 
new  dialect  or  brogue,  but  he  has  given 
some  attention  to  the  pronunciation 
around  him,  and  by  a  purely  refiex  action 
he  comes  to  pronounce  as  he  hears. 

.V  still  more  remarkable  case  of  the 
same  kind  is  presented  by  the  infections- 
nesM  of  stammering.  It  is  notorious  that 
one  f»erson,  especially  if  young,  may 
catch  the  habit  from  another  :  and  here 
the  force  of  imitation,  even  more  strongly 
than  in  the  case  of  an  acquired  brogue, 
acts,  not  only  without,  but  even  against 
the  wish  and  volition  of  the  person.  A 
strong  desire — nay,  determination — not 
to  catch  the  trick  is,  I  believe,  no  certain 
protection  against  the  power  of  involun¬ 
tary  imitation. 

This  independence,  both  from  volition 
and  from  consciousness,  which  character¬ 
izes  so  many  forms  of  imitation,  is  very 
noteworthy.  The  attention  may  be  given 
unconsciously,  the  act  may  be  done  un¬ 
consciously,  and  the  imitation  may  be  un¬ 
conscious  :  and  this  is  true,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  mechanical  acts  or  bodily  ges¬ 
tures,  but  it  regulates  also  the  influence  of 
imitation  on  our  highest  nature.  “  Our 
moral  standard,”  says  Miss  Wedgwood, 
“  is  influenced  far  more  by  those  actions 
which  we  admire  or  condemn  than  by 
those  which  we  endeavor  to  imitate.  A 
thousand  accidents  decide  what  part  of 
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our  neighbor’s  conduct  shall  be  the  model 
of  our  own,  but  our  ideal  acts  on  us  at 
every  moment,  and  influences  our  whole 
being  in  a  region  far  deeper  than  the  con¬ 
scious  will.”  * 

The  elements  of  this  form  of  imitation 
therefore  seem  to  be — (1)  the  attention 
given  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  the 
act  done  by  others  ;  (2)  the  voluntary 
doing  of  an  act  connected  with  the  object 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  drawn  ; 
(3)  the  doing  of  the  voluntary  act  in  an 
imitative  manner  ;  and  (4)  as  a  condition, 
the  abwmce  of  any  volition  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  nK*de  of  doing  the  act. 

This  kind  of  imitation  seems  to  result 
from  the  natural  desire  of  the  mind  to 
economize  its  labors  :  for  I  suppose  that  it 
is  easier  to  do  what  is  thus  done  before 
us  than  to  do  something  else  ;  and  the 
reason  is  not  ditflcult  to  suggest.  The 
sight  saves  us  the  trouble  of  initiation — 
the  throes  of  originality.  Out  of  the  in¬ 
finite  number  of  ways  in  which  we  might 
do  a  thing  we  must  select  one,  and  the 
eyesight  suggests  one  :  if  we  do  not  do 
that  thing  in  that  manner,  we  must  reject 
the  suggestion  of  our  senses,  and  choose 
some  other  way,  and  upon  some  other 
suggestion,  or  upon  some  other  principle, 
or  for  some  other  reason. 

VVe  come  now  to  the  highest  form  of 
imitation,  that  in  which  man  seems  to  stand 
far  ahead  of  his  fellow-creatures — I  mean 
consi^-ious  imitation.  Here  we  consciously 
and  voluntarily  do  some  act  which  we  have 
seen  another  do,  or  heard  of  another 
doing,  or  we  make  some  sound  like  a 
sound  which  we  have  hciird,  or  we  assume 
some  gesture  which  we  have  noticed,  or 
we  paint  a  picture  like  something  which 
we  have  seen. 

In  this  form  of  imitation  the  mind  is 
again  largely  influenced  by  the  principle 
of  economy.  Through  the  infinite  possi¬ 
bilities  of  action  at  any  one  moment  of 
time,  the  eye  or  the  ear  which  has  seen  or 
heard  something  offers  a  guide  ready  at 
hand,  which  will  save  the  pain  of  choice. 
The  extent  to  which  persons  of  social 
character  and  no  great  originality  of 
thought  do  and  say  what  they  have  seen 
done  and  heard  said  is  a  matter  of  amuse¬ 
ment  to  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to  per¬ 
ceive  it. 

But  another  principle  in  our  mental 


*  “  The  Moral  Ideal,”  p.  76. 


constitution  seems  a  main  foundation  of 
this  kind  of  imitation.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  up  to  a  certain,  or  rather  an  un¬ 
certain,  point,  the  perception  of  identity 
or  likeness  between  two  things  is  in  itself 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  man. 

Every  one  who  has  observed  children 
knows  the  keen  delight  with  which  they 
first  perceive  the  likeness  between  two 
things  :  that  to  recognize  in  a  picture  a 
thing  which  they  have  actually  seen  is  a 
distinct  enjoyment  ;  that  in  the  same  way 
the  second  telling  of  a'story,  or  the  second 
playing  of  a  game,  seems  to  give  an  addi¬ 
tional  and  independent  pleasure  to  the 
child. 

And  so  with  ignorant  people  when  they 
look  at  jiictures,  the  great,  if  not  the  only 
source  of  pleasure  seems  to  be  the  detect¬ 
ing  of  the  likeness  to  something  they 
know.  They  pass  by  the  pictures  which 
might  communicate  new  ideas,  and  rejoice 
to  find  some  face  or  some  place  which 
they  know,  “  Law  !  ain’t  it  like,”  is 
the  genuine  expression  of  their  pleasure, 
and  lets  us  see  the  source  whence  it  is  de¬ 
rived. 

And  so,  even  after  the  artists  of  Greece 
and  Rome  had  reached  their  highest  levels 
and  done  their  best  work,  the  critic  of  art 
found  in  the  exactness  of  the  likeness  one 
of  the  highest,  perhaps  the  highest,  cle¬ 
ment  of  excellence.  The  birds  that  flew 
to  the  grapes  of  Zeuxis,  the  horse  that 
neighed  to  the  painted  horse  of  Apelles, 
the  painted  curtain  of  Parasius  that  de¬ 
ceived  Zeuxis  himself,  these  seemed  to 
Pliny,*  and  I  suppose  to  the  ancient  woild 
generally,  to  be  the  highest  tributes  to 
the  excellence  of  the  artists.  Probably 
our  modern  art  critics  would  look  with 
considerable  contempt  on  the  judgment 
of  their  predecessors,  and  I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  to  consider  the  extent  and  the  de¬ 
tail  to  which  a  portrait  or  a  landscape 
should  strive  to  imitate  the  original  ;  but 
imitation — i.e.,  the  production  of  one 
thing  like  another — lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  art,  and  even  now,  and  even  to  the 
most  cultivated  beholder,  the  perception 
of  this  likeness  is  a  sense  of  direct  pleas¬ 
ure.  However  much  we  may  seek  to  les¬ 
sen  the  sphere  of  mere  imitation  in  art,  it 
is,  I  suppose,  certain  that  pictures  which 
created  no  .sense  of  likeness  to  any  known 
thing  would  soon  cea.se  to  please. 

*  Lib.  XXXV.  cap.  10. 
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To  this  pleasure  which  human  nature 
feels  in  iteration — repetition  for  its  own 
sake — lan^uac:e  bears  abundant  testimony. 
The  forms  of  poetry  in  different  languages 
are  extremely  various,  but  they  are,  so  far 
as  I  know,  all  based  on  the  repetition  of 
somethinpr.  In  Hebrew  poetry  the  poet 
relied  on  the  likeness  of  the  two  limbs  of 
each  verse  the  one  to  the  other,  as  a  source 
of  pleasure  in  the  hearer  ;  in  Anglo-Saxon 
poetiy  the  chief  reliance  was  on  allitera¬ 
tion,  the  repetition  of  the  same  letter  ;  in 
the  classical  poetry  of  Greece  or  Rome  on 
the  repetition  of  the  same  arrangement  of 
sounds  of  divers  lengths  ;  in  our  own  on 
the  re{>etition  of  the  same  series  of  em¬ 
phasized  and  unemphasized  syllables  ;  in 
rhyme  on  the  recurrence  of  a  like  sound. 

But  of  all  arts  and  crafts  of  human  life, 
the  stage  speaks  loudest  of  the  pleasure 
derived  by  man  from  imitation.  To  say 
that  that  is  the  sole  source  of  the  pleasure 
conferred  by  the  histrionic  art,  from  its 
first  rude  elements  to  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment,  would  perhaps  be  to  go  too  far. 
But  that  it  is  the  main  and  principal  one, 
cannot  admit  of  doubt. 

The  stage,  again,  is  one  of  the  most 
pointed  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  remark  that  the  imitation  of  pain 
gives  pleasure.  That  tragedy  should  exist 
as  a  pleasure  is  an  emphatic  statement  of 
it.  The  pleasure  from  the  imitation  con¬ 
quers  the  pain  from  the  pain,  and  we  are 
pleased.  So  deep-rooted  and  so  strong  is 
our  love  of  imitation. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  mere  fact  of  repetition 
—  of  iteration — of  which  imitation  is  a 
particular  instance.  I  must  add  one  caveat 
before  I  part  from  the  subject  :  repetition 
may  be  so  frequent,  even  though  of  a 
thing  pleasant  in  itself,  as  to  grow  weari¬ 
some  and  tedious,  to  become,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Shake8pe.nre,  “  a  damnable  iter¬ 
ation.” 

If  we  could  get  back  to  the  cradle  of 
human  civilization  and  see  the  weakling  in 
its  swaddling  clothes,  we  should,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  find  that  the  capacity  for  imitation 
in  all  the  various  forms  in  which  it  exists 
in  man  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  its 
exercise  were  playing  a  vast  part.  In¬ 
deed,  the  thought  which  I  desire  to  sug¬ 
gest  for  consideration  is  this,,  that  the  su¬ 
periority  of  this  capacity  in  man  is  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  great  difference 
which  exists  between  him  and  any  other 


creature — of  his  progress  in  civilization 
and  of  his  capacity  for  a  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  elevation  beyond  his  own  natural  level. 

Let  us  try  to  conceive  in  imagination 
the  difference  between  a  creature  endowed 
with  a  great  power  and  love  of  imitation 
and  the  same  being  without  this  endow¬ 
ment.  The  one  would  find  in  all  the 
sounds  of  nature,  in  all  the  forms  of  nat¬ 
ural  things,  materials  which  he  might 
make  his  own  and  convert  to  his  own 
use  ;  he  would  find  in  the  habits  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  other  creatures,  hints  by  which 
he  might  improve  his  own  nuMles  of  ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  any  exceptionally  high  level  of 
intellectual  or  moral  excellence  reached  by 
a  single  individual  might  become  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  imitation  to  the  whole  race.  In 
the  case  of  the  same  being,  but  unendowed 
with  the  gift  of  imitation,  none  of  these 
things  would  happen  :  the  same  surround¬ 
ings  mierht  exist,  but  they  would  be  in¬ 
operative  on  his  mental  condition.  The 
creature  would  be  without  means  of  lifting 
itself  above  the  original  level  of  its  no¬ 
tions  and  instincts  :  it  would  have  no  ful¬ 
crum  by  means  of  which  to  erect  itself 
above  itself. 

Is  what  I  thus  suggest  verified  by  what 
we  can  know  or  surmise  of  the  primitive 
life  of  mankind  f  ”  The  Kamtschadales,” 
says  Captain  King,  who  sailed  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  on  his  fatal  voyage  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  narrative  of  that  voyage  after 
his  death* — 

“  The  Kamtschadales  very  thankfully  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  obligations  to  the  bears  for 
what  little  advancement  they  have  hitherto 
made,  either  in  the  sciences  or  polite  arts. 
They  confess  that  they  owe  to  them  all  their 
skill  both  in  physic  and  surgery  ;  that  by  re¬ 
marking  with  what  herbs  these  animals  mb 
the  wounds  they  have  received,  and  what  they 
have  recourse  to  when  sick  and  languid,  they 
have  become  acquainted  with  most  of  the  sim¬ 
ples  in  use  among  them,  either  in  the  way  of 
internal  medicine  or  external  application. 
But  what  will  appear  somewhat  more  singular 
is,  they  acknowledge  the  bears  likewise  for 
their  dancing  masters.  Indeed,  the  evidence 
of  one’s  senses  puts  this  out  of  dispute  :  for 
the  bear  dance  of  the  Kamtschadales  is  an  ex¬ 
act  counterpart  of  every  attitude  and  gesture 
peculiar  to  this  animal,  through  its  various 
functions  :  and  this  is  the  foundation  and 
groundwork  of  all  their  other  dances,  and 
what  they  value  themselves  most  upon.” 

The  emu  dance  and  the  kangaroo  dance 
of  the  Australian  natives  arc  no  doubt  in 

•  Captain  King,  ”  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,” 
by  Cook  and  King,  vol.  iii.  p.  307. 
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like  manner  derived  by  imitation  from  the 
animals  which  have  most  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  these  savages. 

If  we  again  imagine  ourselves  beside  the 
cradle  of  the  civilization  of  our  race,  and 
inquire  what  peculiarities  of  the  human 
creature  differenced  it  from  its  fellow-ani¬ 
mals  and  made  civilization  possible,  we 
should  find,  1  suspect,  that  one  of  the 
most  marked  of  those  peculiarities  was  the 
capacity  to  utter,  to  give  out,  to  express, 
to  make  known  to  its  fellows,  in  some 
form  or  the  other,  the  images  which  were 
present  to  the  brain  and  the  thoughts 
which  dwelt  in  the  mind.  Of  these  m^es 
of  utterance,  speech  has  grown  to  be  so 
completely  dominant,  that  we  sometimes 
forget  the  other  means  to  which  the  race 
has  had,  and  still  has,  recourse.  The  prin. 
cipal  forms  of  human  utterance  may  bo 
classed  under  gesture-language,  picture¬ 
writing,  word-language,  and  word-writ¬ 
ing  ;  and  at  the  base  of  all  these  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  imitation  will  be  found  to  lie. 

Gesture-language  consists  in  the  imita¬ 
tion  by  gesture  of  the  principal,  or  some 
one  or  more  of  the  principal,  characteristics 
of  the  thing  to  be  described,  coupled  with 
a  designation  of  things  present  by  actually 
pointing  to  them.  Such  a  language  is 
found  to  subsist  almost  as  a  mother  tongue 
among  large  congregations  of  deaf  and 
dumb  people,  especially  if  ignorant  of  any 
other  language,  and  it  is  carried  to  a  great 
development  or,  I  might  say,  perfection. 
It  has  been  found,  too,  among  the  Cister¬ 
cians  laboring  under  the  dismal  rule  of  their 
order,  and  among  Indian  tribes  often  meet¬ 
ing,  but  ignorant  of  one  another’s  speech. 

Mr.  Tylor  has  given  a  very  curious  ac¬ 
count  of  this  language  as  it  exists  in  the 
Berlin  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  Of  the 
nature  of  this  language  one  or  two  illustra¬ 
tions  will  be  enough.  The  left  hand  closed 
so  as  to  represent  a  chimney,  with  the  right 
fore-finger  placed  over  it  so  as  to  imitate 
steam,  signifies  a  railway.  A  motion  in 
imitation  of  that  of  rowing  means  England 
or  Englishmen,  while  actions  like  cutting 
off  the  head  and  strangling  depict  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  people  of  France  and  Russia  re¬ 
spectively.  This  mode  of  communication 
is  plainly  based  on  an  imitation  by  gesture 
of  the  thing  thought  of.* 

But  the  picture-writing  of  the  savage 
tribes  is  not  less  plainly  based  upon  imita- 

*  Tylor’ 8  “  Researches  in  the  Early  History 
of  Mankind,”  1865,  chap.  ii. 


tion  of  another  kind — viz.,  the  production 
by  the  art  of  drawing  of  a  likeness  to  the 
object  thought  of.  Specimens  of  this  kind 
of  communication  have  come  to  us,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  Indian  tribes.* 

How  far  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds 
is  the  origin  of  word-language  is  a  large 
and  much  debated  question,  at  which  I 
can  only  glance.  “  Words,”  says  Aris¬ 
totle,  “  are  bits  of  mimicry.”  f  This 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  far  too  wide  for 
an  exact  statement  of  the  truth  ;  but  even 
the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  mimetic 
origin  of  speech  admit  that  “  there  are 
names  in  every  language  fonned  by  mere 
imitation  of  sound  ^  and  I  am  not  now 
concerned  to  inquire  into  the  matter  more 
exactly.  But  if  we  may  venture  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  origin  of  speech  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  structure,  I  cannot,  for  one,  entertain 
any  doubt  that  imitation  of  this  kind  has 
played  a  certain  nut  inconsiderable  part 
among  our  first  articulate  forefathers. 
They  listened  to  the  noises  of  the  wind  in 
their  pine-woods,  or  their  alder-swamps, 
or  the  scattered  birches  on  their  hill-sides, 
or  heard  the  rapid  flight  of  wild  birds  dis¬ 
turbed  in  their  haunts  ;  and  by  imitation 
they  produced  words  like  the  iough,  and 
the  tigh^  and  the  whirr,  and  the  whizz  of 
our  own  speech.  They  stood  by  the  dariw 
mere  or  the  moorland  stream,  and  splash, 
and  dash,  and  gurgle  may  recall  the  noises 
they  heard.  They  listened  to  the  inartic¬ 
ulate  cry  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
words  like  cuckoo,  hoopoe,  and  peewit  still 
recall  the  imitative  names  which  they  be¬ 
stowed  on  them. 

In  like  manner  we  have  words  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  noises  produced  by  the  colli¬ 
sion  of  hard  bodies,  like  slap,  or  rap,  or 
crack  ;  or  of  softer  bodies,  like  thud,  or 
dab,  or  whack  ;  or  of  the  sounds  of  ani¬ 
mals,  like  purr,  buzz,  hum,  boom,  and 
quack  ;  or  of  human  interjectional  or  in¬ 
articulate  sounds,  like  dxof  and  ache  from 
ah  !  or  geschmack  from  the  smacking  of 
the  lips,  or  huf  from  the  inarticulate  ut¬ 
terance  of  arrogance  ;  or  cough,  or  hic¬ 
cough,  or  giggle,  or  chuckle,  or  laugh, 
from  the  familiar  noises  which  they  repre¬ 
sent.  § 

*  See  Taylor’s  ”  Alphabet,”  i.  15. 

f  ”  Rhet.”  iii.  1. 

I  Max  Muller,  ”  Science  of  Language,” 
eighth  edition,  i  409. 

§  See  Farrar’s  ”  Origin  of  Language,”  chap, 
iv.  ;  Lubbock’s  ”  Primitive  Civilization,” 
chap.  ix. 
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The  same  fact  was  familiar  to  the  Latins, 
as  evidenced  in  their  own  lan£j;aape,  and 
St.  Augustine  (who  had  tauglit  rhetoric 
with  distinction  at  Carthage)  dwells  in  a 
remarkable  passive  on  the  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  sound  of  the  words  expressing 
a  thing  and  the  thing  expressed.  The 
tinnitus  of  brass,  the  hinnitus  of  horses, 
the  balatus  of  the  sheep,  the  clangor  of 
the  trumpets,  the  stridor  of  chains  are  all 
illustrations  of  this  coincidence.* 

But  the  influence  of  the  imitative  prin¬ 
ciple  on  the  structure  of  language  does  not 
cease  with  this  simple  mimicry  of  sounds. 
It  tends  to  produce  a  likeness .  between 
some  quality  of  the  thing  and  the  wonl 
expressive  of  the  thing.  If  we  contrast 
our  words  rough  and  harsh,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  words  soft  and  smooth,  on 
the  other,  we  are  conscious  of  a  fitness  in 
the  respective  words  to  the  qualities  sig¬ 
nified.  The  Latins  saw  a  like  contra.st  be¬ 
tween  such  words  as  lenitas,  voluptas,  mel, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  asperitas,  crux,  and 
acre,  on  the  other.  Nor  is  it  in  single 
words  only  that  this  desire  to  fit  the  word 
to  the  action  prevails.  In  the  formation 
of  sentences  it  has  continued  to  claim  a 
place  among  the  ornaments  of  the  most 
cultured  languages.  From  Homer,  with 
hN  imitation  of  the  clattering  of  horses’ 
hoofs,  as  they  rush  wildly  on  in  confused 
medley — 

KoXXd  S’  ai>avTa,  Karavra,  vapavra  rt,  Soxfou  r' 
r}A6uv — Iliad,  xxiii.  116, 

to  Tennyson,  with  his — 

“  For  the  fleet  drew  near. 
Touched,  clinked,  and  clashed,  and  vanished,” 

all  poets  have  more  or  less  loved  and  used 
this  figure  of  rhetoric. 

How  far  the  manual  and  technical  arts 
of  human  life  owe  their  suggestion  and 
origin  to  imitation  is  a  point  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  not  been  fully  considered. 
That  the  first  canoe  was  made  in  imitation 
of  a  rotten  tree  which  had  served  as  a 
ferry  boat  ;  that  the  first  pillar  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  likeness  of  the  erect  tree  ; 
that  the  Gothic  arch  was  made  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  over-reaching  boughs  in  some  for¬ 
est  glade  ;  that  the  triglyph  in  the  Doric 
frieze  represents  the  ends  of  the  cross¬ 
beams  which  rested  on  the  architrave — all 

*  See  a  passsf^e  from  the  “  De  Dialectica," 
cited,  with  emendations,  by  Max  Miillei, 
“  Science  of  Language,”  eighth  edition,  ii.  348. 


this  seems  very  probable,  and  suggests 
that  further  investigation  might  show  that 
to  a  great  degree  imitation  of  the  objects 
of  Nature,  or  of  earlier  structures,  under¬ 
lies  all  the  various  arts  and  products  of 
human  labor. 

I  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  play  and 
scope  of  the  imitative  faculty  in  the  first 
inception  of  human  civilization,  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  arts  and  of  the  power  of 
communicating  ideas.  Its  part  has,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  been  yet  greater  in  the  transmission 
from  generation  to  generation  of  language 
and  the  arts  and  crafts  when  once  ac¬ 
quired. 

In  respect  of  language  we  see  this  both 
affirmatively  and  negatively  in  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  way.  We  know  that  French  children 
imitate  their  parents  in  s{>eaking  French, 
and  English  cliildren  in  speaking  English, 
and  we  know  that  (at  least  before  Board 
Schools)  men  and  women  imitated  their 
neighbors  and  spoke  dialects,  and  that 
particular  families  have  particular  inodes 
of  expression  or  pronunciation  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  even  from  their  neighbors 
—  all  evidences  of  the  extent  and  delicacy 
of  the  operation  of  the  faculty  of  imita¬ 
tion. 

If  possible  the  negative  instance  is 
clearer  to  prove  thit  imitation  is  the  only 
means  of  the  communication  of  langui^e. 
A  child  born  deaf  cannot  hear  the  sound 
of  its  parent’s  voice,  and  though  quite 
capable,  as  regards  its  organs  of  speech, 
of  producing  the  like  sounds,  «l<>es  nut  in 
fact  produce  them,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  imitation  is  wanting.  Cut  off  the 
means  of  imitating  one  of  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  possessions  of  our  race,  and  the  whole 
stream  of  tradition  is  stopped  by  an  im¬ 
passable  barrier  ;  the  gift  of  speech  which 
has  passed  from  sire  to  son  through  untold 
generations  reaches  not  the  deaf  child. 
What  a  light  this  single  fact  throws  on  the 
value  of  this  tendency  to  the  human  race  ! 
If  it  did  not  exist,  no  acquirement  of  the 
parent  would  pass  to  the  child  any  more 
than  now  the  power  of  speech  passes  to 
the  deaf  child  :  every  generation  would 
have  to  start  de  novo  from  the  dead  level 
of  untutored  humanity. 

But  something  has  been  done  even  for 
the  deaf-mute.  The  utterance  of  speech 
by  a  human  being  produces  two  results — 
first,  the  most  obvious  one  of  a  sound 
audible  by  the  ears  ;  and,  secondly,  mo¬ 
tions  in  tile  organs  of  voice,  including  the 
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top  of  the  windpipe  and  the  mouth.  Now 
from  the  former  of  these  the  deaf-mute  is 
cut  off,  and  the  most  onlinary  impulse  to 
speech  is  withdrawn  :  the  latter  is  still 
open  to  the  sufferer,  and  by  directing  his 
attention  to  the  movements  of  these  parts, 
and  allowing  him  to  follow  them  by  his 
finger,  he  is  enabled,  not  only  to  associate 
with  the  movement  the  meaning  of  the 
words  produced,  but  by  imitation  to  re- 
proiluce,  though  imperfectly,  the  word 
spoken. 

In  these  facts  we  have  an  illustration  of 
what  I  may  call  the  richness  of  our  human 
nature  in  its  power  of  imitation,  and  of 
the  e.vtent  of  its  desire  to  imitate  ;  for  we 
have  one  and  the  same  thing,  speech,  the 
result  of  two  different  kinds  of  imitation, 
one  having  its  imitation  in  sound,  the 
other  in  the  perception  of  motion  in  an- 
other  man’s  organs. 

liut  it  is  not  with  regard  to  speech  only 
that  imitation  is  the  means  of  transmitting 
acquirements  from  one  generation  to  an¬ 
other.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
all  teaching  depends  on  imitation,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  very  gross  exaggeration  of 
the  truth.  Are  you  drilling  children  or 
teaching  gymnastic  exercises  ?  You  show 
them  how  to  act,  and  you  bid  them  do  as 
you  have  done.  Are  you  teaching  draw¬ 
ing  or  painting  or  any  manual  craft  ?  You 
do  the  same.  Are  you  teaching  them 
how  to  read  Greek,  or  to  pronounce 
French  ?  You  do  the  same.  The  com¬ 
munication  of  pure  statements  of  fact  and 
of  mere  intellectual  truth  obviously  in¬ 
volves  nothing  mimetic.  But  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  everything  which  reejuires  the  pupil 
to  do  as  well  as  to  know,  does  involve  and 
rest  upon  imitation. 

If  this  be  a  true  view  of  the  facts,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  the  whole  progress  of 
the  race  of  man  depends  on  the  extent  of 
this  faculty  ;  it  enables  each  new  gener¬ 
ation  to  do  with  ease  all  that  the  preced¬ 
ing  generations  may  have  learned  to  do 
with  difficulty. 

AVe  know  well  that  imitation  is  strong¬ 
est  in  youth  ;  that  in  youth,  too,  it  is 
easiest  to  learn  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  in  old  age,  habit  is  strongest. 
Now,  what  is  habit  ?  It  may,  I  believe, 
be  defined  as  the  imitation  of  ourselves. 

Seeing  how  much  we  imitate  others, 
how  we  imitate  must  those  with  whom  we 
are  most  and  those  whom  we  most  esteem 
and  love — it  would  be  strange  if  we  did 


not  imitate  ourselves,  for  there  is  no  one 
else  so  habitually  present  with  ns  as  our¬ 
selves, — no  one  to  whom  we  pay  more  at¬ 
tention, —  rarely  any  one  whom  we  more 
regard  with  affection.  We  have  all  the 
conditions  necessary  for  abundant  imita¬ 
tion,  both  conscious  and  unconscious. 
And  to  this  correspond  the  facts  with  re¬ 
gard  to  habit :  weak  in  youth,  it  grows 
with  our  growth,  and  gets  more  and  more 
absolute  with  age  ;  acts  done  originally 
only  after  thought,  and  with  volition,  get 
to  be  done  all  but  unconsciously  :  and 
there  reigns  over  us  a  power  for  good  or 
for  evil — as  the  nature  of  our  habits  may 
be — which  renders  change  difficult,  and  the 
force  of  the  example  of  others  weak. 
Imitation  of  others  and  habit  are  mutimllv 
exclusive,  only  because  we  cannot  imitate 
two  different  things  at  once.  The  mimic¬ 
ry  of  others,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  traits  of  childhood,  disappears, 
we  well  know,  within  a  few  years,  and 
fixed  habit  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  traits  of  middle, 
and  still  more  of  advanced  life.  Imiter 
e’est  un  besoin  de  nature  ;  nous  imitons, 
jeunes  autrui,  vieux  nous  memes.”  * 

I  have  spoken  of  the  transmission  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  arts  by  imitation.  Are  habits 
transmitted  by  heredity  ?  Does  the  child 
inherit,  as  a  matter  of  nature,  the  acquired 
habits  of  the  parent  ?  The  question  is  of 
high  moment  in  estimating  how  far  imita* 
tion  adds  to  the  original  store  of  the  child. 
But  it  is  a  question  upon  which  just  at  the 
present  time  there  is  much  controversy. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Mr.  Darwin 
offering  a  collection  of  instances  of  inheri¬ 
tance  which  include  among  them  cases  of 
the  inheritance  of  injuries  and  mutilations, 
especially,  or  perhaps  exclusively,  when 
followed  by  disease,  such  as  that  of  the 
cow  which  having  lost  a  horn  from  an  ac¬ 
cident,  with  consetjuent  suppuration,  pro¬ 
duced  three  calves  which  were  hornless  on 
the  same  side  of  the  head  ;  and,  again — 
and  these  are  more  directly  to  our  point — 
ca.se5  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  habits 
under  circumstances  which  seem  to  ex¬ 
clude  as  a  possible  source  of  error  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  parent.  English  boys  when 
taught  to  write  in  France  arc  said  to  cling 
to  their  English  manner  of  writing  ;  an 
infant  daughter  in  a  cradle  is  said  to  have 
imitated  the  peculiar  attitude  in  which  the 


*  Roux,  “  Pensees,”  p.  85. 
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father  was  accustomed  to  sleep  ;  and  an¬ 
other  little  girl  to  have  imitated  her  father 
in  a  strange  way  of  expressing  pleasure  on 
his  fingers,  which  the  father  had  practised 
when  a  boy,  but  concealed  as  he  grew 
older.  * * * § 

Experiments  have  been  made  upon 
guinea-pigs  by  M.  Brown-Sequard,  and 
upon  dogs  by  Messrs.  Mairet  and  Com- 
bemale,  which  tend  to  show  that  artifi¬ 
cially  produced  disease  may  be  transmitted 
by  descent  through  one  or  even  two  gen¬ 
erations,  f  On  the  other  hand,  M.  W’eis- 
mann,|  in  his  discourse  upon  inheritance, 
invites  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  lie 
contends  that  the  cases  cited  arc  of  little 
or  no  scientific  value  ;  he  adduces  certain 
physiological  reasonings  or  speculations 
which  he  thinks  inconsistent  with  the  al¬ 
leged  descent,  he  argues  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is  not  essential  for  the  explanation  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  ;  he  further  insists 
that  new  characters  are  not  necessarily  ac¬ 
quired  characters,  but  that  many  of  those 
commonly  so  considered  really  depend 
“  on  the  mysterious  collaboration  of  the 
different  tendencies  of  heredity.  ”  § 

In  this  conflict  of  authorities  it  would 
be  highly  presumptuous  if  I  were  to  assert 
any  definite  conclusion,  but  I  shall  venture 
to  hold  that  there  is  some  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  opinion  that  such  habits  may 
be  transmitted  by  descent,  and  that  this 
opinion  has  not  at  present  been  conclu¬ 
sively  disproved  or  refuted. 

If  the  descendible  quality  of  habits  be 
admitted,  imitation  will  appear  to  have 
greatly  enlai^ed  its  power  of  transmitting 
the  acquirements  of  one  generation  to  the 
next,  and  so  enabling  that  generation  to 
start  from  a  higher  vantage  ground  than 
its  predecessor.  For  that  which  was  done 
first  by  an  ancestor  as  a  voluntary  act, 
then  repeated  by  him  in  imitation  of  him¬ 
self  until  it  grew  to  be  a  habit,  may  be 
done  by  his  descendant  as  a  mere  matter 
of  habit,  vested  in  him  by  the  laws  of  de¬ 
scent,  and  with  infinitely  less  wear  and 
tear,  both  physical  and  mental,  than  was 
expended  on  the  act  by  the  one  who  first 
did  it.  Each  generation  may  not  only  re¬ 


*  Darwin’s  “  Variation  of  Plants  and  Ani¬ 
mals,”  ii.  6,  7,  23,  24. 

f  “  Comptes  Rendus,”  vol.  cvi.  p.  607. 

j  “  Deber  die  Vererbung,”  Jena,  1883  ;  and 
Mr.  Moseley’s  article,  A'citure,  vol.  xxxiv.  p. 
629. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  630. 


ceive,  but  acquire  habits,  and  the  sum  of 
its  received  and  acquired  habits  it  may 
band  on  to  the  next  generation,  to  be  in 
its  turn  augmented  by  the  accretions  of 
habits  in  that  generation,  and  handed  on 
with  its  new  increment  to  the  next  follow¬ 
ing  generation,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

In  these  two  ways,  the  later  generation 
starts  with  a  larger  stock  of  endowments 
than  its  predecessor  by  the  force  of  the 
principle  of  imitation. 

If  it  be,  on  one  hand,  a  gain  to  do  any¬ 
thing  without  the  effort  of  thought,  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  dangerous  to  live 
without  thought.  It  is  evident  that  the 
principle  of  imitation,  very  valuable  so 
long  as  it  helps  us  without  thought  to  do 
as  well  as  our  forefathers  have  done,  is 
very  noxious  when  it  prevents  us  fr«m 
doing  any  better  than  they  have  done  : 
and  this  is  its  effect  where  it  is  not  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  a  perpetual  inquisitiveness 
and  activity  of  mind.  Nowhere  does  the 
power  of  imitation  show  itself  so  mightily 
as  in  those  states  of  society,  like  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  in  which  imitation  is  deified,  is 
made  the  highest  duty  of  life,  and  where 
everything  which  is  not  like  what  has  been 
done  before  is  regarded  as  evil.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  imitation  would  produce  a 
stagnation  in  human  society,  l>ccause  each 
man  and  each  generation  of  men  would 
derive  no  benefit  from  what  their  fore¬ 
fathers  had  learned  :  the  presence  of  no 
other  ptinciple  of  life  must  and  does 
equally  produce  stagnation,  because  the 
whole  thought  of  the  community  is  hide¬ 
bound  in  a  case  through  w  hich  it  cannot 
break — the  whole  life  is  that  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Bede*  as  one  of  stupid  habit 
— vita  stnltce  contuetmlinix.  It  is  only  the 
coexi.stence  of  imiUition  with  free  thought 
and  effort  that  produces  a  really  healthy 
and  progressive  state  of  society.  The 
danger  of  mere  imitation  has  been  strik¬ 
ingly  depicted  by  Quintilian  :f  “  What 
would  have  happened  if  no  one  had  gone 
an  inch  beyond  the  precedent  that  he  was 
following  ?  In  the  poets  we  should  have 
had  nothing  better  than  Livius  Androni- 
cus,  in  history  nothing  better  than  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  pontiffs  :  we  should  still  be 
navigating  on  rafts  ;  there  would  be  no 
pictures  except  silhouettes  drawn  from 
shadows  cast  by  the  sun.” 


*  “  His.  Ecc.,”  lib.  iv.  cap.  27. 
f  Lib.  X.  p.  184a. 
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It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  re>une  a  state  of 
society  which  is  really  stationary  :  with 
our  greedy  appetite  for  new  ideas,  for 
new  things,  for  reforms,  for  improve¬ 
ments,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  a 
great,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  knows  none  of  these  things,  and 
feels  no  such  appetite,  that  it  has  gone  on 
for  thousands  of  years  in  the  same  way  as 
it  goes  on  to-day,  and  that  it  regards  any 
attempt  to  introduce  new  thought  or  new 
modes  of  life,  not  merely  as  an  imperti¬ 
nence,  but  as  an  impiety. 

But  even  where  the  force  of  habit  is  not 
so  powerful  as  to  exclude  all  originality 
and  all  progress,  we  may  trace  its  power 
in  arresting  improvement.  I  suppose 
that  the  peat  hovels  of  the  West  of  Ire¬ 
land  are  very  little  changed  since  the  times 
when  St.  Patrick  preached  to  the  ancestors 
of  their  preset  t  occupants.  Imitation  has 
checked  any  effort  to  improve  the  style  of 
house-building. 

We  gain  some  measure  of  the  force  of 
imitation  on  the  mind  when  we  turn  to  its 
counterpart  and  complement — originality. 
We  feel  that  real  originality  implies  a 
marked  superiority  of  mind,  that  in  its 
higher  tnanifestations  it  is  a  note  even  of 
genius.  Now  what  is  originality  but  the 
doing  of  a  thing  in  a  way  in  which  we  are 
not  led  to  do  it  by  the  example  of  those 
around  us  !  It  implies  that  we  have  gone 
behind  and  below  these  examples,  and 
have  for  ourselves  thought  out  the  plan  of 
what  is  to  be  done  from  the  principles  ap¬ 
plicable  to  it  ;  and  so  act  independently 
of  the  force  of  example. 

And  then,  when  once  originality  occurs, 
there  follows  one  of  the  strangest  of  human 
follies  and  one  of  the  most  impossible  of 
things,  the  imitation  of  orginality  : — so 
strong  and  deep  is  this  principle  of  mimic¬ 
ry,  that  we  try  to  imitate  that  of  which 
tlie  essence  is  that  it  is  not  imitation  and 
that  it  is  not  imitable. 

It  is  evident  that  the  force  of  imitation 
will  not  be  equal  upon  all  minds  :  on  those 
with  large  powers  of  acquisition,  but 
small  powers  of  origination,  it  will  l>e 
large  ;  on  those  in  whom  origination  is 
more  vigorous  it  will  be  less.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  obvious  that  different  persons 
will  be  differently  the  objects  of  imitation 
— even  of  unconscious,  unintentional  imi¬ 
tation.  The  active,  vigorous  mau  and  the 
bustling,  showy  woman  will  be  more  likely 


to  be  followed  by  their  neighbors  than  the 
shy,  retiring  student  or  the  quiet,  dowdy 
pietist.  But  what  above  everything  else 
seems  to  determine  the  force  of  imitation 
is  the  love  or  admiration  of  the  imitator 
for  the  imitated.  In  these  truths  lies  the 
familiar  fact  of  the  force  of  example,  the 
infectious  power  alike  of  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil  ;  and  the  further  fact,  that 
the  influence  of  example  is  proportionate 
to  the  affection  and  regard  which  is  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  person  who  exhibits  that 
example. 

It  is  not  only  the  living  men  and  women 
who  are  the  subjects  of  our  admiration  and 
of  our  imitation.  The  creatures  of  the  poet 
and  the  romance-writer  and  the  novelist 
ail  act  on  the  human  mind,  and  through 
it  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  men,  by  the 
tendency  which  exists  to  imitate  them. 
The  anxiety  of  Don  Quixote,  under  all  the 
strange  circumstances  of  his  strange 
career,  to  act  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
heroes  of  his  heart,  under  the  most  similar 
circumstances  in  their  careers,  is  one  of 
the  strokes  of  nature  in  the  immortal 
work  of  Cervantes.  The  like  influence  is 
terribly  at  work  at  the  present  moment, 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Criminal  Law,  know 
best  in  how  many  cases  the  youthful 
culprit  has  been  led  to  the  commission  of 
crime  by  the  reading  of  some  novel  or 
story,  in  which  Dick  Turpin,  or  some  such 
other  mean  wretch,  has  been  depicted  in 
a  way  which  has  tired  his  imagination,  and 
produced  a  strong  desire  to  emulate  his 
deeds  of  violence  or  of  robbery.  Surely 
the  moral  responsibility  of  the  novelist  is 
not  a  light  one. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  solemn 
importance  of  these  thoughts,  if  they  Ikj 
true,  in  reference  to  morals  and  our  indi¬ 
vidual  obligations.  We  have  each  one  of 
us  a  tendency,  both  conscious  and  uncon¬ 
scious,  to  imitate  the  words  and  deeds, 
and  even  the  thoughts,  of  those  with 
whom  we  associate.  But  we  imitate,  not 
only  others,  but  ourselves  also  ;  and 
hence,  by  our  voluntary  acts,  we  are  plac¬ 
ing  the  fetters  of  habit  on  our  future  lives, 
and  binding  our  future  conduct  by  our 
present  acts,  and  thus  narrowing  the  area 
of  the  activity  of  our  wills.  If  our  daily 
actions  be  true  and  strong  and  noble,  and 
our  thoughts  are  high  and  pure,  we  are 
rendering  it  day  by  day  more  difficult  for 
us  to  do  anything  false,  or  weak,  or  base. 
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or  to  [nourish  low  or  impure  thoughts  ; 
but  if  our  deeds  and  thoughts  be  low  and 
bad,  we  arc  placing  the  possession  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  nobility  further  and  further  out  of 
our  reach,  till  at  last  it  becomes  a  moral 
impossibility. 

And  if  this  be  the  momentous  effect  of 
imitation  on  ourselves,  it  follows  that  we 
arc  exerting  a  like  influence  on  all  around 
us.  Every  visible  act,  every  expressed 
thought,  forms  a  possible  object  of  imi¬ 
tation  to  all  within  sight  or  hearing  of  os, 
and  so  on  in  an  ever-widening  circle. 
Every  single  act  produces  a  moral  wave 
like  the  wave  created  by  the  fall  of  a 
stone  into  water.  We  have  before  us  what 
Gibbon  has  well  called  “  the  infln'te  series, 
the  multiplying  power  of  habit  and  fash¬ 
ion.”  * 

Nothing  perhaps  more  impresses  the 
mind  with  the  solidarity  of  the  human 
race  than  the  thought  of  the  enduring  in¬ 
fluence.  through  all  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions,  of  the  great  men  of  old,  of  the  love 
that  is  wakened  anew  in  each  wave  of  hu¬ 
man  life  for  the  mighty  creations  of  the 
mighty  masters  of  song  and  of  romance, 
and  of  the  force  of  imitation  which  goes 
with  and  is  intensified  by  this  love.  Imi¬ 
tation,  it  was  truly  said  by  that  great  pa¬ 
triot  statesman  Sir  John  Eliot,  is  ”  the 
moral  mistress  of  our  lives.”  f 

I  know  of  no  more  appalling  example 
of  the  power  of  one  life  to  influence  an¬ 
other  in  far  distant  periods  than  that  which 
is  afforded  by  the  strange  and  horrible  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Mar6chal  de  Retz.  A  man  of 
noble  birth,  great  wealth,  great  distinc¬ 
tion  as  a  soldier,  and  high  in  favor  with 
his  Sovereign,  he  took  to  the  most  horri¬ 
ble  course  of  child-murder  of  which  we 
have  any  narrative  :  and  when  at  last 
driven  to  confession  he  made  this  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  origin  of  his  crimes.  ”  The 
desire  to  commit  these  atrocities  came 
upon  me  eight  years  ago.  I  left  Court  to 
go  to  Chansonc^  that  I  might  claim  the 
property  of  my  grandfather  deceased.  In 
the  library  of  the  castle  I  found  a  Latin 
book — Suetonius,  I  believe — full  of  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors.  I  read  the  charming  history  of 
Tiberius,  Caracalla,  and  other  Caesars,  and 
the  pleasure  they  took  in  watching  the 
agonies  of  tortured  children.  Thereupon 

*  “  Decline,”  cap.  Iviil. 

f  Forster’s  “  Life  of  Eliot,”  voL  L  p.  2. 


I  resolved  to  imitate  and  surpass  these 
same  Cicsars,  and  that  very  night  began  to 
do  so.”  * 

If  imitation  be  the  moral  mistress  of 
our  lives,  she  is  also  the  religious  mistress 
of  our  lives.  It  would  bo  out  of  place  for 
me  to  pursue  this  thought  far.  Rut  of 
one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  one 
of  the  mightiest  forces  in  the  propagation 
of  religions  consists,  first,  in  the  love 
which  the  founder  has  awakened  in  the 
breasts  of  his  followers,  and  of  those  who 
through  them  have  learned  to  know,  and 
knowing,  to  love  his  character  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  in  the  force  of  the  example  of  that 
founder,  proportioned  to  the  greatness 
and  earnestness  of  his  character,  and  to 
the  love  which  he  has  awakened.  Such 
a  statement  would  be  true  of  great  teachers 
like  Confucius  and  Gautama.  Such  a 
statement  is  emphatically  true  of  the  great 
teachers  of  Christendom — of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  or  St.  Francis  ;  and  above  all,  I  speak 
it  with  reverence,  I  believe  that  what  I 
have  said  is  pre-eminently  true  of  Him 
whom  we  honor  as  our  great  pattern  and 
example.  No  life,  no  personality,  has 
ever  attracted  such  an  outcome  of  love 
and  affection  as  tliat  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ; 
no  life  has  ever  been  lived  so  worthy  of 
imitation.  That  imitation  which  this  love 
has  produced  has,  in  thousands  of  men’s 
hearts,  made  a  change,  has  literally  turned 
and  altered  the  course  of  their  lives,  has 
converted  them — it  has  literally  made 
them  turn  away  from  sin,  and  so  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  has  made  them 
just  and  holy  men.  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  say  that  this  is  all  that  Christ  has 
done  for  man,  but  like  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
or  whoever  wrote  the  ‘‘  Imitation  of 
Christ,”  I  believe  that  to  imitate  Christ  is 
to  be  holy,  and  that  the  desire  to  imitate 
Him  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  most  oper¬ 
ative  force  in  human  society. 

Now,  here  I  cannot  but  ask  my  reader 
to  look  back  with  me  on  the  road  we  have 
taken  ;  we  have  considered  the  mimicry 
of  the  monkey,  the  pantomime  of  the  child, 
the  force  of  imitation,  conscious  and  un¬ 
conscious,  over  the  adult  man.  Is  it  the 
self-same  faculty  which  enables  men  to 
imitate  the  pattern  of  Christ,  and  so  to 
grow  holy  in  His  likeness  f  I  believe  that 
it  is,  not  because  I  deem  holiness  to  be 

♦  Baring-Oenld’s  “  Book  of  Wore  Wolves,” 
pp.  229,  230. . 
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anything  low  or  physical,  but  because  I  itual  nature.  “  Howbeit  that  was  not 
believe  that  all  nature  points  upward,  as  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is 
by  an  unconscious  prophecy  and  forecast,  natural  ;  and  afterward  that  which  is  spir- 
to  the  development  of  a  moral  and  spir-  itual.” — Contemporary  Review. 


A  SONG  OF  KILLAENEY. 

BT  ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVES. 

Br  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  one  morning  in  May, 

On  my  pipe  of  green  holly  I  warbled  away. 

While  a  blackbird,  high  up  on  the  arbutus-tree, 

Gave  back  my  gay  music  with  gushes  of  glee, 

W’hen  my  Eileen’s  voice  stole 
From  the  thicket  of  holly. 

And  turned  just  the  whole 
Of  our  fluting  to  folly. 

And  softly  along 

Through  the  myrtle  and  heather 
The  maid  and  her  song 
Swept  upon  us  together. 

’Twas  an  old  Irish  tale,  full  of  passionate  trust. 

Of  two  faithful  lovers  long  laid  in  the  dust. 

And  her  eyes,  as  she  sang,  looked  so  far,  far  away. 

She  went  by  me,  nor  knew  she  went  by,  where  I  lay. 

And  myself  and  the  grass. 

And  the  deeshy*  red  daisies 
Should  let  our  dear  pass. 

Only  whispering  her  praises. 

Till  the  lass  and  her  lay 

Through  the  myrtle  and  heather 
Like  a  dream  died  away 
O’er  the  mountain  together. 

— Spectator. 


AGNOSTICISM  AND  CHEISTIANITT. 

BT  PROFESSOR  T.  H.  HCXLET. 


Nemo  ergo  ex  me  scire  qurarat,  quod  me  nes- 
cire  Boio,  nisi  forte  ut  nescire  discat. 

Auorsninm,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xii.  7. 

CoKTRovKRSY,  like  most  things  in  this 
world,  has  a  good  and  a  bad  side.  On 
the  good  side,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
stimulates  the  wits,  tends  to  clear  the 
mind,  and  often  helps  those  engaged  in' 
it  to  get  a  better  grasp  of  their  subject 
than  they  had  before  ;  while,  mankind 
being  essentially  fighting  animals,  a  con¬ 
test  leads  the  public  to  interest  themselves 


in  questions  to  which,  otherwise,  they 
would  give  but  a  languid  attention.  On 
the  bad  side,  controversy  is  rarely  found 
to  sweeten  the  temper,  and  generally 
tends  to  degenerate  into  an  exchange  of 
more  or  less  effective  sarcasms.  More¬ 
over,  if  it  is  long  continued,  the  original 
and  really  important  issues  are  apt  to  be¬ 
come  obscured  by  disputes  on  the  collat¬ 
eral  and  relatively  insignificant  questions 
which  have  cropped  up  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion.  No  doubt  both  of  these 
aspects  of  controversy  have  manifested 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  debate 


*  Littla. 
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which  has  been  in  progress,  for  some 
months,  in  these  pages.  So  far  as  I  may 
have  illustrated  the  second,  I  express  re¬ 
pentance  and  desire  absolution  ;  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  amends  for  any 
foregone  lapses  by  an  endeavor  to  exhibit 
only  the  better  phase  in  these  concluding 
remarks. 

The  present  discussion  has  arisen  out  of 
the  use,  which  luis  become  general  in  the 
last  few  years,  of  the  terms  “  Agnostic” 
and  “  Agnosticism.” 

The  people  who  call  themselves  “Ag¬ 
nostics”  have  been  charged  with  doing  so 
because  they  have  not  the  courage  to  de¬ 
clare  themselves  “  Infidels.”  It  has  been 
insinuated  that  they  have  adopted  a  new 
name  in  order  to  escape  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  which  attaches  to  their  proper  denom¬ 
ination.  To  this  wholly  erroneous  im¬ 
putation,  I  have  replied  by  showing  that 
the  term  “  Agnostic”  did,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  arise  in  a  manner  which  negatives  it  ; 
and  my  statement  has  not  l>een,  and  can¬ 
not  be,  refuted.  Moreover,  speaking  for 
myself,  and  without  impugning  the  right 
of  any  other  person  to  use  the  term  in  an¬ 
other  sense,  I  further  say  that  Agnosticism 
is  not  properly  described  asa  “  negative” 
creed,  nor  indeed  as  a  creed  of  any  kind, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  absolute 
faith  in  the  validity  of  a  principle  which 
is  as  much  ethical  as  intellectual.  This 
principle  may  be  stated  in  various  ways, 
but  they  all  amount  to  this  :  that  it  is 
wrong  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  is  certain 
of  the  objective  truth  of  any  proposition 
unless  ho  can  produce  evidence  which 
logically  justifies  that  certainty.  This  is 
what  Agnosticism  asserts  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  all  that  is  essential  to  Ag¬ 
nosticism.  Th  t  which  Agnostics  deny 
and  repudiate,  as  immoral,  is  the  contrary 
doctrine,  that  there  are  propositions  which 
men  ought  to  believe,  without  logically 
satisfactory  evidence  ;  and  that  reprobation 
ought  to  attach  to  the  profession  of  dis¬ 
belief  in  such  inadequately  supported 
propositions.  The  justification  of  the  Ag¬ 
nostic  principle  lies  in  the  success  which 
follows  upon  its  application,  whether  in 
the  field  of  natural,  or  in  that  of  civil,  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  these 
topics  are  concerned,  no  sane  man  thinks 
of  denying  its  validity. 

Still  speaking  for  myself,  I  add,  that 
though  Agnosticism  is  not,  and  cannot 


be,  a  creed,  except  in  so  far  as  its  general 
principle  is  concerned  ;  yet  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  principle  results  in  the  de¬ 
nial  of,  or  the  suspension  of  judgment 
concerning,  a  number  of  propositions  re¬ 
specting  which  our  contemporary  ecclesi¬ 
astical  “  gnostics”  profess  entire  certainty. 
And  in  so  far  as  these  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
sons  can  be  justified  in  their  old-estab¬ 
lished  custom  (which  many  nowadays  think 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  ob¬ 
servance)  of  using  opprobrious  names  to 
those  who  differ  from  them,  I  fully  admit 
their  right  to  call  me  and  those  who  think 
with  me  “  Infidels  :”  all  I  have  ventured 
to  uige  is  that  they  must  not  expect  us  to 
speak  of  ourselves  by  that  title. 

The  extent  of  the  region  of  the  uncer¬ 
tain,  the  number  of  the  problems  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  which  ends  in  a  verdict  of 
not  proven,  will  vary  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  the  intellectual  habits  of 
the  individual  Agnostic.  I  do  not  very 
much  care  to  speak  of  anything  as  un¬ 
knowable.  What  I  am  sure  about  is  that 
there  are  many  topics  about  which  I  know 
nothing  ;  and  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
are  out  of  reach  of  my  faculties.  But 
whether  these  things  are  knowable  by  any 
one  else  is  exactly  one  of  those  matters 
which  is  beyond  my  knowledge,  though  I 
may  have  a  tolerably  strong  opinion  us  to 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Relatively 
to  myself,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  region 
of  uncertainty — the  nebulous  countr)'  in 
which  words  play  the  part  of  realities — is 
far  more  extensive  than  I  could  wish. 
Materialism  and  Idealism  ;  Theism  and 
Atheism  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  and  its 
mortality  or  immortality — appear  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  like  the  shades  of 
Scandinavian  heroes,  eternally  slaying  one 
another  and  eternally  coming  to  life  again 
in  a  metaphysical  “  Xifelbeim.”  It  is 
getting  on  for  twenty-five  centuries,  at 
least,  since  mankind  began  seriously  to 
give  their  minds  to  these  topics.  Gener¬ 
ation  after  generation,  philosophy  has 
been  doomed  to  roll  the  stone  uphill  ;  . 
and,  just  as  all  the  world  swore  it  was  at 
the  top,  down  it  has  rolled  to  the  bottom 
again.  All  this  is  written  in  innumerable 
books  ;  and  he  who  will  toil  through  them 
will  discover  that  the  stone  is  just  where 
it  was  when  the  work  began.  Hume  saw 
this  ;  Kant  saw  it ;  since  their  time,  more 
and  more  eyes  have  been  cleansed  of  the 
films  which  prevented  them  from  seeing 
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it ;  until  now  the  weight  and  number  of 
those  who  refuse  to  be  the  prey  of  verbal 
mystifications  has  l>cgun  to  tell  in  practi¬ 
cal  life. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  conflict  should 
arise  between  Agnosticism  and  Theology  ; 
or  rather  I  ought  to  say  between  Agnosti¬ 
cism  and  Ecclcsiasticism.  For  Theology, 
the  science,  is  one  thing  ;  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cisin,  the  championship  of  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  *  as  to  the  truth  of  a  particular 
form  of  Theology,  is  another.  With  sci¬ 
entific  Theology,  Agnosticism  has  no  quar¬ 
rel.  On  the  contrary,  the  Agnostic,  know¬ 
ing  too  well  the  influence  of  prejudice  and 
idiosyncrasy,  even  on  those  who  desire 
most  earnestly  to  be  impartial,  can  wish 
for  nothing  more  urgently  than  that  the 
scientific  theologian  should  not  only  be  at 
erfect  liberty  to  thresh  out  tlie  matter  in 
is  own  fashion,  but  that  he  should,  if  he 
can,  find  flaws  in  the  Agnostic  position, 
and,  even  if  demonstration  is  not  to  be 
had,  that  he  should  put,  in  their  full 
force,  the  grounds  of  the  conclusions  he 
thinks  probable.  The  scientific  theologian 
admits  the  Agnostic  principle,  however 
widely  his  results  may  differ  from  those 
reached  by  the  majority  of  Agnostics. 

Blit,  as  between  Agnosticism  and  Eccle- 
siasticisiu,  or,  as  our  neighbors  across  the 
Channel  call  it.  Clericalism,  there  can  be 
neither  peace  nor  truce.  The  Cleric  as¬ 
serts  that  it  is  morally  wrong  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  certain  propositions,  whatever  the 
results  of  a  strict  scientific  investigation 
of  the  evidence  of  these  propositions.  Ue 
tells  us  “  that  religious  error  is,  in  itself, 
of  an  immoral  nature.”  f  He  declares 
that  he  has  prejudged  certain  conclusions, 
and  looks  upon  those  who  show  cause  for 
arrest  of  judgment  as  emissaries  of  Satan. 
It  necessarily  follows  that,  for  him,  the 
attainment  of  faith,  nut  the  ascertainment 
of  truth,  is  the  highest  aim  of  mental  life. 
And,  on  careful  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
this  faith,  it  will  too  often  be  found  to 
be,  nut  the  mystic  process  of  unity  with 
the  Divine,  understood  by  the  religious 
enthusiast — but  that  which  the  candid 
simplicity  of  a  Sunday  scholar  once  de¬ 
fined  it  to  be.  ‘‘  Faith,”  said  this  un¬ 
conscious  plagiarist  of  Tertullian,  ”  is  the 

*  "  Let  us  maintain,  before  we  have  proved. 
This  seeming  paradox  is  the  secret  of  happi¬ 
ness”  (Dr.  Newman  :  Tract  85,  p.  85). 

}Dr  Newman,  Easay  on  Development,  p. 
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power  of  saying  you  believe  things  which 
are  incredible.  ” 

Now  I,  and  many  other  Agnostics,  be¬ 
lieve  that  faith,  in  this  sense,  is  an  abom¬ 
ination  ;  and  though  we  do  not  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  self-righteousness  so  far  as 
to  call  those  who  are  not  of  our  way  of 
thinking  hard  names,  we  do  feel  that  the 
disagreement  between  ourselves  and  those 
who  hold  this  doctrine  is  even  more  moral 
than  intellectual.  It  is  desirable  there 
should  be  an  end  of  any  mistakes  on  this 
topic.  If  our  clerical  opponents  were 
clearly  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  curious  de¬ 
lusion,  which  often  appears  between  the 
lines  of  their  writings,  that  those  whom 
•they  are.  so  fond  of  calling  “  Infidels”  are 
people  who  not  only  ought  to  be,  but  in 
their  hearts  are,  ashamed  of  themselvea. 
It  would  lie  discourteous  to  do  more  than 
hint  the  antipodal  opposition  of  this  pleas¬ 
ant  dream  of  theirs  to  facts. 

The  clerics  and  their  lay  allies  commonly 
tell  us,  that  if  we  refuse  to  admit  that 
there  is  good  ground  for  expressing  defi¬ 
nite  convictions  about  certain  topics,  the 
bonds  of  human  society  will  dissolve  and 
mankind  lapse  into  savage.'y.  There  are 
several  answers  to  this  assertion.  One  is 
that  the  bonds  of  human  society  were 
formed  without  the  aid  of  their  theology, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  competent 
judges  have  been  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  by  a  good  deal  of  it.  Greek 
science,  Greek  ait,  the  ethics  of  old  Israel, 
the  social  organization  of  old  Koine,  con¬ 
trived  to  come  into  being  without  the 
help  of  any  one  who  believed  in  a  single 
distinctive  article  of  the  simplest  of  the 
Christian  creeds.  The  science,  the  art, 
the  jurisprudence,  the  chief  political  and 
social  theories,  of  the  modern  world  have 
grown  out  of  those  of  Greece  and  Home 
— not  by  favor  of,  but  in  the  teeth  of,  tho 
fundamental  teachings  of  early  Christian¬ 
ity,  to  which  science,  art,  and  any  serious 
occupation  with  the  things  of  this  world, 
were  alike  despicable. 

Again,  all  that  is  best  in  the  ethics  of 
the  modem  world,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not 
grown  out  of  Greek  thought,  or  Barbarian 
manhood,  is  the  direct  development  of 
the  ethics  of  old  Israel.  There  is  no  code 
of  legislation,  ancient  or  modern,  at  once 
so  just  and  so  merciful,  so  tender  to  the 
weak  and  poor,  as  the  Jewish  law  ;  and, 
if  the  Gospels  are  to  be  trusted,  Jesus 
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of  Nazareth  himself  declared  that  he 
taught  nothing  but  that  which  lay  implic¬ 
itly,  or  explicitly,  in  the  religious  and 
ethical  system  of  his  people. 

And  the  scribe  said  nnto  him.  Of  a  truth. 
Teacher,  thou  hast  well  said  that  he  is  one  ; 
and  there  is  none  other  bat  he  :  and  to  lore 
him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to 
love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  is  much  more 
than  all  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
(Mark  xii.  32,  33.) 

Here  is  the  briefest  of  summaries  of  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  of  the 
eighth  century  ;  does  the  Teacher,  whose 
doctrine  is  thus  set  forth  in  his  presence, 
repudiate  the  exposition  ?  Nay  ;  we  are 
told,  on  the  contrary,  that  Jesus  saw  that 
he  “  answered  discreetly”  and  replied, 
”  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of 
God.” 

So  that  I  think  that  even  if  the  creeds, 
from  the  so-called  ‘‘  Apostles’  ”  to  the 
so-callcd  ”  Athanasian,”  were  swept  into 
oblivion  ;  and  even  if  the  human  race 
should  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that, 
whether  a  bishop  washes  a  cup  or  leaves  it 
unwashed,  is  not  a  matter  of  the  least 
consequence,  it  will  get  on  very  well. 
The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  morality  in  mankind,  which  have 
guided  or  impelled  us  all  the  way  from 
the  savage  to  the  civilized  state,  will  not 
cea.se  to  operate  because  a  number  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  hypotheses  turn  out  to  be  base¬ 
less.  And,  even  if  the  absurd  notion  that 
morality  is  more  the  child  of  speculation 
than  of  practical  necessity  and  inherited 
instinct,  had  any  foundation  ;  if  all  the 
world  is  going  to  thieve,  murder,  and 
otherwise  misconduct  itself  as  soon  as  it 
discovers  that  certain  portions  of  ancient 
history  are  mythical  ;  what  is  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  such  arguments  to  any  one  who 
holds  by  the  Agnostic  principle  ? 

Surely,  the  attempt  to  cast  out  Beelze¬ 
bub  by  the  aid  of  Beelzebub  is  a  hopeful 
procedure  as  compared  to  that  of  preserv¬ 
ing  morality  by  the  aid  of  immorality. 
For  I  suppose  it  is  admitted  that  an  Ag¬ 
nostic  may  be  perfectly  sincere,  may  ^ 
competent,  and  may  have  studied  the 
question  at  issue  with  as  much  care  as  his 
clerical  opponents.  But,  if  the  Agnostic 
really  believes  what  he  says,  the  ”  dread¬ 
ful  consequence”  argufier  (consistently  I 
admit  with  his  own  principles)  virtually 
asks  him  to  abstain  from  telling  the  troth* 


or  to  say  what  he  believes  to  be  untrue, 
l>ecause  of  the  supposed  injurious  conse¬ 
quences  to  morality.  “  Beloved  brethren, 
that  we  may  be  spotlessly  moral,  before 
all  things  let  ns  lie,”  is  the  sum  total  of 
many  an  exhortation  addressed  to  the 
“Infidel.”  Now,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  we  cannot  oblige  our  exhort- 
ers.  We  leave  the  practical  application 
of  the  convenient  doctrines  of  “  Itescrve” 
and  “  Non-natural  interpretation”  to 
those  who  invented  them. 

I  trust  that  I  have  now  made  amends 
for  any  ambiguity,  or  want  of  fulness,  in 
my  previous  exposition  of  that  which  I 
hold  to  be  the  essence  of  the  Agnostic 
doctrine.  Henceforward,  I  might  hope 
to  hear  no  more  of  the  assertion  that  we 
are  necessarily  Materialists,  Idealists, 
Atheists,  Theists,  or  any  other  ist»,  if  ex¬ 
perience  had  led  me  to  think  that  the 
proved  falsity  of  a  statement  was  any 
guarantee  against  its  repetition.  And 
those  who  appreciate  the  nature  of  our 
position  will  see,  at  once,  that  when  Ec- 
clesiasticism  declares  that  we  ought  to  be¬ 
lieve  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  are 
very  wicked  if  we  don’t,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  give  any  answer  but  this  :  We 
have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  believe 
anything  you  like,  if  you  will  give  us  good 
grounds  for  belief  ;  but,  if  you  cannot, 
we  must  respectfully  refuse,  even  if  that 
refusal  should  wreck  morality  and  insure 
our  own  damnation  several  times  over. 
We  are  quite  content  to  leave  that  to  the 
decision  of  the  future.  The  course  of  the 
past  has  impressed  us  with  the  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  no  good  ever  comes  of  false¬ 
hood,  and  we  feel  warranted  in  refusing 
even  to  experiment  in  that  direction. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  discussion 
it  has  been  asserted  that  the  “  Sermon  on 
the  Mount”  and  the  “  Lord’s  I’rayer” 
furnish  a  summary  and  condensed  view  of 
the  essentials  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  set  forth  by  himself.  Now 
this  supposed  Summa  of  Nazarene  theol¬ 
ogy  distinctly  affirms  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world,  of  a  Heaven,  and  of  a 
Hell  of  fire  ;  it  teaches  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  malignity  of  the  Devil  ;  it 
declares  the  superintending  providence  of 
the  former  and  our  need  of  deliverance 
from  the  machinations  of  the  latter  ;  it 
affirms  the  fact  of  demoniac  possession  and 
the  power  of  casting  out  devils  by  the 
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faithful.  And,  from  these  premises,  the 
conclusion  is  drawn,  that  those  Agnostics 
who  deny  that  there  is  any  evidence  of 
such  a  character  as  to  justify  certainty, 
respecting  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
the  spiritual  world,  contradict  the  express 
declarations  of  Jesus.  I  have  replied  to 
this  argumentation  by  showing  that  there 
is  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  attribution  to  Jesus  of  either 
the  “  Sermon  on  flio  Mount”  or  the 
‘‘  Lord’s  Prayer  and,  therefore,  that 
the  conclusion  in  question  is  not  warrant¬ 
ed,  at  any  rate  on  the  grounds  set  forth. 

But,  whether  the  Gospels  contain  trust¬ 
worthy  statements  about  this  and  other 
alleged  historical  facts  or  not,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  from  them,  taken  together 
with  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  we  may  collect  a  pretty  complete  ex¬ 
position  of  that  theory  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  was  held  by  both  Nazarenes 
and  Christians  ;  and  which  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  supposed  by  them  to  be  fully  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Jesus,  though  it  is  just  as  clear 
that  they  did  not  imagine  it  contained  any 
revelation  by  him  of  something  heretofore 
unknown.  If  the  pneumatological  doc¬ 
trine  which  pervades  the  whole  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  nowhere  systematically  stated,  it 
is  everywhere  assumed.  The  writers  of 
the  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts  take  it  for 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  gather  from  these 
sources  a  series  of  propositions,  which 
only  need  arrangement  to  form  a  com¬ 
plete  system. 

In  tfiis  system,  Man  is  considered  to  be 
a  duality  formed  of  a  spiritual  element, 
the  soul  ;  and  a  corporeal  *  element,  the 
body.  And  this  duality  is  repeated  in  the 
Universe,  which  consists  of  a  corporeal 
world  embraced  and  interpenetrated  by  a 
spiritual  world.  The  former  consists  of 
the  earth,  as  its  principal  and  central  con¬ 
stituent,  with  the  subsidiary  sun,  planets 
and  stars.  Above  the  earth  is  the  air, 
and  below  it  the  watery  abyss.  Whether 
the  Heaven,  which  is  conceived  to  be 
above  the  air  ;  and  the  Hell  in,  or  below, 
the  subterranean  deeps,  are  to  be  taken  as 
corporeal  or  incorporeal  is  not  clear. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Heaven  and 

*  It  is  by  DO  means  to  be  assumed  that 
“spiritual”  and  “corporeal”  are  exact 
equivalents  oP^‘  immaterial  **  and  “  material  ” 
in  the  minds  of  ancient  speculators  on  these 
topics. 


the  air,  the  earth  and  the  abyss,  arc  peo¬ 
pled  by  innumerable  beings  analogous  in 
nature  to  the  spiritual  clement  in  man,  and 
these  spirits  are  of  two  kinds,  good  and 
bad.  The  chief  of  the  good  spirits,  in¬ 
finitely  superior  to  all  the  others,  and  their 
Creator,  as  well  as  the  Creator  of  the  cor¬ 
poreal  world  and  of  the  bad  spirits,  is 
God.  His  residence  is  Heaven,  where  he 
is  surrounded  by  the  ordered  hosts  of 
good  spirits  ;  his  angels,  or  messengers, 
and  the  executors  of  his  will  throughout 
the  universe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  of  the 
bad  spirits  is  Satan — tAe  devil  par  excel¬ 
lence.  He  and  his  company  of  demons 
are  free  to  roam  through  all  parts  of  the 
universe,  except  Heaven.  These  bad 
spirits  are  far  superior  to  man  in  power 
and  subtlety,  and  their  whole  energies  are 
devoted  to  bringing  physical  and  moral 
evils  upon  him,  and  to  thwarting,  so  far 
as  their  power  goes,  the  benevolent  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  fact,  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men  form  both  the 
theatre  and  the  prize  of  an  incessant  war¬ 
fare  between  the  good  and  the  evil  spirits 
— the  powers  of  light  and  the  powers  of 
darkness.  By  leading  Eve  astray,  Satan 
brought  sin  and  death  upon  mankind. 
As  the  Gods  of  the  heathen,  the  demons 
arc  the  founders  and  maintainers  of  idol¬ 
atry  ;  as  the  “  powers  of  the  air”  they 
afflict  mankind  with  pestilence  and  fam¬ 
ine  ;  as  “  unclean  spirits”  they  cause  dis¬ 
ease  of  mind  and  body. 

The  significance  of  the  appearance  of 
Jesus,  as  the  Messiah  or  Christ,  is  the  re¬ 
versal  of  the  Satanic  work,  by  putting  an 
end  to  both  sin  and  death.  He  announces 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,  when 
the  ‘‘  Prince  of  this  world  ”  shall  be 
finally  ”  cast  out”  (John  xii.  31)  from 
the  cosmos,  as  Jesus,  during  his  earthly 
career,  cast  him  out  from  individuals. 
Then  will  Satan  and  all  his  devilry,  along 
with  the  wicked  whom  they  have  seduced 
to  their  destruction,  be  hurled  into  the 
abyss  of  unquenchable  fire — there  to  en¬ 
dure  continual  torture,  without  a  hope  of 
winnii^  pardon  from  the  merciful  God, 
their  ^ther  ;  or  of  moving  the  glorified 
Messiah  to  one  more  act  of  pitiful  inter¬ 
cession  ;  or  even  of  interrupting,  by  a 
momentary  sympathy  with  their  wretched¬ 
ness,  the  harmonious  psalmody  of  their 
brother  angels  and  men,  eternally  lapped 
in  bliss  unspeakable. 
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The  straitest  Protestant,  who  refuses  to 
admit  the  existence  of  any  source  of  Di* 
Tine  truth,  except  the  Bible,  will  not  deny 
that  every  point  of  the  pneumatological 
theory  here  set  forth  has  ample  scriptural 
warranty  :  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the 
Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse  assert  the 
existence  of  the  devil  and  his  demons  and 
Hell,  as  plainly  as  they  do  that  of  (iod 
and  his  angels  and  Heaven.  It  is  plain 
that  the  Messianic  and  the  Satanic  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  writers  of  these  books  are 
the  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  the  same 
intellectual  coinage.  If  we  turn  from 
Scripture  to  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers 
and  the  confessions  of  the  Churches,  it 
will  appear  that,  in  this  one  particular,  at 
any  rate,  time  has  brought  about  no  im¬ 
portant  deviation  from  primitive  belief. 
From  Justin  onward,  it  may  often  be  a 
fair  question  whether  God,  or  the  devil, 
occupies  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of 
the  Fathers.  It  is  the  devil  who  insti¬ 
gates  the  Roman  authorities  to  persecute  ; 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  paganism  are 
devils,  and  idolatry  itself  is  an  invention 
of  Satan  ;  if  a  saint  fails  away  from  grace, 
it  is  by  the  seduction  of  the  demon  ;  if  a 
heresy  arises,  the  devil  has  suggested  it  ; 
and  some  of  the  Fathers  *  go  so  far  as  to 
challeiige  the  pagans  to  a  sort  of  exorcis¬ 
ing  match,  by  way  of  testing  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  Mediieval  Christianity  is  at 
one  with  patristic,  on  this  head.  The 
masses,  the  clergy,  the  theologians  and 
the  philosophers  alike,  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being  in  a  world  full  of  demons, 
in  which  sorcery  and  possession  arc  every¬ 
day  occurrences.  Nor  did  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  make  any  difference.  Whatever  else 
Luther  assailed,  he  left  the  traditional 
demonol(^  untouched  ;  nor  could  any  one 
have  entertained  a  more  hearty  and  uncom¬ 
promising  belief  in  the  devil  than  ho  and, 
at  a  later  period,  the  Calvinistic  fanatics 
of  New  England  did.  Finally,  in  these 
last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
demonological  hypotheses  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  are,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  held  and 
occasionally  acted  upon,  by  the  immense 
majority  of  Christians  of  all  confessions. 


*  Tertnllian  (Apofojr.  adv.  Otnies,  cap.  xxiii.) 
thus  challenges  the  Roman  anthorities  :  let 
them  bring  a  possessed  person  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  Christian  before  their  tribunal  ;  and, 
if  the  demon  does  not  confess  himself  to  be 
sneh,  on  the  order  of  the  Christian,  let  the 
Christian  be  executed  out  of  hand. 


Only  here  and  there  has  the  progress  of 
scientific  thought,  outside  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  world,  so  far  affected  Christians,  that 
they  and  their  teachers  6ght  shy  of  the 
demonology  of  their  creed.  They  are 
fain  to  conceal  their  real  disbelief  in  one 
half  of  Christian  doctrine  by  judicious 
silence  about  it ;  or  by  flight  to  those 
refuges  for  the  logically  destitute,  accom¬ 
modation  or  allegory.  But  the  faithful 
who  fly  to  allegory  in  order  to  escape  ab¬ 
surdity  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the 
sheep  in  the  fable  who — to  save  their 
lives — jumped  into  the  pit  The  allegory 
pit  is  too  commodious,  is  remiy  to  swal¬ 
low  up  so  much  more  than  one  wants  to 
put  into  it.  If  the  story  of  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  an  allegory  ;  if  the  early  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  by  the 
demons  is  an  allegory  ;  if  the  plain  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  writer  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
John  (iii.  8),  “  To  this  end  was  the  Son 
of  God  manifested  that  he  might  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil,”  is  allegoiical, 
then  the  Pauline  version  of  the  Fall  may 
be  allegorical,  and  still  more  the  words  of 
consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  or  the 
promise  of  the  second  coming  ;  in  fact, 
tliere  is  nut  a  dogma  of  ecclesiastical  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  scriptural  basis  of  which  may 
not  be  whittled  away  by  a  similar  process. 

As  to  accommodation,  let  any  honest 
man  who  can  read  the  New  Testament  ask 
himself  whether  Jesus  and  his  immediate 
friends  and  disciples  can  be  dishonored 
more  grossly  than  by  the  supposition  that 
they  said  and  did  that  which  is  attiibuted 
to  them  ;  while,  in  reality,  they  disl>e- 
lieved  in  Satan  and  bis  demons,-  in  posses¬ 
sion  and  in  exorcism  f  * 

An  eminent  theologian  has  justly  ob¬ 
served  that  we  have  no  right  to  look  at 
the  propositions  of  the  Christian  faith 
with  one  eye  open  and  the  other  shut. 
(Tract  85,  p.  29.)  It  really  is  not  per¬ 
missible  to  see,  with  one  eye,  that  Jesus 
is  affirmed  to  declare  the  personality  and 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  bis  loving  provi¬ 
dence  and  hie  accessibility  to  prayer  ;  and 
to  shut  the  other  to  the  no  less  definite 
teaching  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  regard  to  the 
personality  and  the  misanthropy  of  the 
Devil,  his  malignant  watchfulness,  and  his 
subjection  to  exorcistic  formula;  and  rites. 

*  See  the  expression  of  orthodox  opinion 
npon  the  “  aooommodation”  sabterfoge,  al¬ 
ready  cited.  Nineteenth  Century,  February 
1889,  p.  173. 
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Jesus  is  made  to  say  tliat  the  devil  **  was 
a  murderer  from  the  oeginninf?'’  (John 
viii.  44)  by  the  same  authority  as  that  upon 
which  we  depend  for  his  asserted  declara¬ 
tion  that  “  God  is  a  spirit”  (John  iv.  24). 

To  those  who  admit  the  authority  of 
the  famous  Vincentian  dictum  that  the 
doctrine  which  has  Iteen  held  ”  always, 
everywhere,  and  by  all  ”  is  to  be  received 
as  authoritative,  the  demonology  must 
possess  a  higher  sanction  than  any  other 
t.'hristian  dogma,  except,  perhaps,  those 
of  the  Uesurrection  and  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  other  points  of  doctrine  on 
which  the  Nazarene  does  not  differ  from 
the  l/hristian,  and  the  different  historical 
stages  and  contemporary  subdivisions  of 
Christianity  from  one  another.  And,  if 
the  demonology  is  accepted,  there  can  l>e 
no  reason  for  rejecting  all  those  miracles 
in  which  demons  play  a  part.  The  Gad- 
arene  story  tits  into  the  general  scheme  of 
Christianity,  and  the  evidence  for  ‘‘  Le¬ 
gion”  and  their  doings  is  just  as  good  as 
any  other  in  the  New  Testament  for  the 
doctrine  which  the  story  illustrates. 

It  was  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  this 
great  fact  into  prominence,  of  getting 
people  to  open  both  their  eyes  when  they 
look  at  Ecclesiasticism  ;  that  I  devoted  so 
much  space  to  that  miraculous  story  which 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  best  types  of  its 
cla.s8.  And  I  could  not  wish  for  a  better 
justification  of  the  course  I  have  adopted 
than  the  fact  that  my  heroically  consistent 
adversary  has  declared  his  implicit  belief 
in  the  Gadarene  story  and  (by  necessary 
consequence)  in  the  Christian  demonology 
as  a  whole.  It  must  be  obvious,  by  this 
time,  that,  if  the  account  of  the  spiritual 
worhl  given  in  the  New  Testament,  pro¬ 
fessedly  on  the  authority  of  Jesus,  is  true, 
then  the  demonological  half  of  that  ac¬ 
count  must  he  just  as  true  as  the  other 
half.  And,  therefore,  those  who  ques¬ 
tion  the  demonology,  or  try  to  explain  it 
away,  deny  the  truth  of  what  Jesus  said, 
and  are,  in  ecclesiastical  terminology, 
“  Infidels”  just  as  much  as  those  who 
deny  the  spirituality  of  God.  This  is  as 
plain  as  anything  can  well  be,  and  the 
dilemma  for  my  opponent  was  either  to 
assert  that  the  Gadarene  pig-bedevilment 
actually  occurred,  or  to  write  himself  down 
an  “  Infidel.”  As  was  to  be  expected, 
he  chose  the  former  alternative  ;  and  I 
may  express  my  great  satisfaction  at  find¬ 


ing  that  there  is  one  spot  of  common 
ground  on  which  both  he  and  I  stand. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  we  are  agreed  to 
state  one  of  the  broad  issues  between  the 
consequences  of  agnostic  principles  (as  I 
draw  them),  and  the  consequences  of 
et!clesiastical  dogmatism  (as  he  accepts  it), 
as  follows. 

Ecclesiasticism  says  :  The  demonology 
of  the  Gospels  is  an  essential  part  of  that 
account  of  that  spiritual  world,  the  truth  of 
which  it  declares  to  be  certified  by  Jesus. 

Agnosticism  {mt  judice)  says  :  There  is 
no  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
demonic  spiritual  world,  and  much  reason 
for  doubting  it. 

Hereupon  the  ecclesiastic  may  observe  : 
Your  doubt  means  that  yon  disbelieve 
Jesus  ;  therefore  you  are  an  “  Infidel” 
instead  of  an  Agnostic.”  To  which  the 
agnostic  may  reply  ;  No  ;  for  two  rea¬ 
sons  :  first,  because  your  evidence  that 
Jesus  said  what  you  say  he  said  is  worth 
very  little  ;  and  secondly,  because  a  man 
may  be  an  agnostic  in  the  sense  of  admit¬ 
ting  he  has  no  positive  knowledge  ;  and 
yet  cx)nsider  that  he  has  more  or  less 

[>robable  ground  for  accepting  any  given 
lypothesis  about  the  spiritual  world. 
Just  as  a  man  may  frankly  declare  that  he 
has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
planets  generally  are  inhabited  or  not, 
and  yet  may  think  one  of  the  two  possible 
hypotheses  more  likely  than  the  other,  so 
he  may  admit  that  he  has  no  means  of 
knowing  anything  about  the  spiritual 
world,  and  yet  may  think  one  or  other  of 
the  current  views  on  the  subject,  to  some 
extent,  probable. 

The  second  answer  is  so  obviously  valid 
that  it  needs  no  discussion.  I  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  simply  in  justice  to  those  agnos¬ 
tics,  who  may  attach  greater  value  than  I 
do  to  any  sort  of  pneumatological  specu¬ 
lations,  and  not  because  I  wish  to  escape 
the  responsibility  of  declaring  that, 
whether  Jesus  sanctioned  the  demonologi¬ 
cal  part  of  Christianity  or  not,  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  reject  it.  The  first  answer,  on 
the  other  hand,  opens  up  the  whole  ques. 
tion  of  the  claim  of  the  biblical  and  other 
sources,  from  which  hypotheses  concern¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  world  are  derived,  to  be 
regarded  as  unimpeachable  historical  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  matters  of  fact. 

Now,  in  respect  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Gospel  narratives,  I  was  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  the  common  a.ssumption  that 
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the  determination  of  the  authorship  and 
of  the  dates  of  these  works  is  a  matter  of 
fundamental  importance.  That  assump¬ 
tion  is  based  upon  the  notion  that  what 
contemporary  witnesses  say  must  be  true, 
or,  at  least,  has  always  &prtnid  facie  claim 
to  be  so  regarded  ;  so  that  if  the  writers 
of  any  of  the  Gospels  were  contemporaries 
of  the  events  (and  still  more  if  they  were 
in  the  position  of  eye-witnesses)  the  mir¬ 
acles  they  narrate  must  be  historically 
true,  and,  consequently,  the  demonology 
which  they  involve  must  be  accepted. 
But  the  story  of  the  Translation  of  the 
blessed  martyrs  Marcellinus  and  Petrus, 
and  the  other  considerations  (to  which 
endless  additions  might  have  been  made 
from  the  Fathers  and  the  mediieval  writers) 
set  forth  in  this  Review  for  March  last, 
yield,  in  ray  judgment,  satisfactory  proof 
that,  where  the  miraculous  is  concerned, 
neither  considerable  intellectual  ability, 
nor  undoubted  honesty,  nor  knowledge  of 
the  world,  nor  proved  faithfulness  as  civil 
historians,  nor  profound  piety,  on  the 
part  of  eye-witnesses  and  cuntemporaiies, 
affords  any  guarantee  of  the  objective 
truth  of  their  statements,  when  we  know 
that  a  firm  belief  in  the  miraculous  was 
ingrained  in  their  minds,  and  was  the 
presupposition  of  their  observations  and 
reasonings. 

Therefore,  although  it  be,  as  I  believe, 
demonstrable  that  we  have  no  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  authorship,  or  of  the  date  of 
composition  of  the  Gospels,  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  that  nothing  better 
than  more  or  less  probable  guesses  can  be 
arrived  at  on  that  subject,  I  have  not 
cared  to  expend  any  space  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  suppose,  that 
the  authors  of  the  works  attributed  to 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  whoever 
they  may  be,  are  personages  whose  capac¬ 
ity  and  judgment  in  the  narration  of  or- 
dinary  events  arc  not  quite  so  well  certified 
as  those  of  Eginbard  ;  and  we  have  seen 
what  the  value  of  Eginhard’s  evidence  is 
when  the  miraculous  is  in  question. 

I  have  been  careful  to  explain  that  the 
arguments  which  I  have  used  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion  are  not  new  ;  that  they 
are  historical  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  is  commonly  called  science  ;  and 
that  they  are  all,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  theologians 
of  repute. 


The  position  which  I  have  taken  up, 
that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  such  miracles 
as  those  recorded  by  Eiginhard,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  me<liH‘val  demonology,  is  quite 
as  good  as  that  in  favor  of  such  miracles 
as  the  Gadarene,  and  consequently  of 
Nazarene  demonology,  is  none  of  my  dis¬ 
covery.  Its  stren^h  was,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  suggested,  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  by  a  theological  scholar  of  emi¬ 
nence  ;  and  it  has  been,  if  not  exactly 
occupied,  yet  so  fortified  with  bastions 
and  redoubts  by  a  living  ecclesiastical 
Vauban,  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  has 
been  rendered  impregnable.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  ecclesiastic^ 
mind  in  this  country  was  much  exercised 
by  the  question,  not  exactly  of  miracles, 
the  occurrence  of  which  in  biblical  times 
was  axiomatic,  but  by  the  problem  : 
When  did  miracles  cease  I  Anglican  di¬ 
vines  were  quite  sure  that  no  miracles  had 
happened  in  their  day,  nor  for  some  time 
past ;  they  were  equally  sure  that  they 
happened  sixteen  or  seventeen  centuries 
earlier.  And  it  was  a  vital  question  for 
them  to  determine  at  what  point  of  time, 
between  this  terminus  a  quo  and  that  ter¬ 
minus  ad  quern,  miracles  came  to  an  end. 

The  Anglicans  and  the  Romanists  agreed 
in  the  assumption  that  the  possession  of 
the  gift  of  miracle-working  was  primA 
facie  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the 
faith  of  the  miracle- workers.  The  sup¬ 
position  that  miraculous  powers  might  be 
wielded  by  heretics  (though  it  might  be 
supported  by  high  authority)  led  to  con¬ 
sequences  too  frightful  to  be  entertained 
by  people  who  were  busied  in  building 
their  dogmatic  house  on  the  sands  of 
early  Church  history.  If,  as  the  Roman¬ 
ists  maintained,  an  unbroken  series  of 
genuine  miracles  adorned  the  records  of 
their  Church,  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
existence,  no  Anglican  could  lightly  ven¬ 
ture  to  accuse  them  of  doctrinal  corrup¬ 
tion.  Hence,  the  Anglicans,  who  in¬ 
dulged  in  such  accusations,  were  bound  to 
prove  the  modern,  the  mediaeval  Roman, 
and  the  later  Patristic,  miracles  false  ; 
and  to  shut  off  the  wonder-working  power 
from  the  Church  at  the  exact  point  of 
time  when  Anglican  doctrine  ceased  and 
Roman  doctrine  began.  With  a  little  ad¬ 
justment — a  squeeze  here  and  a  pull  there 
— the  Christianity  of  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries  might  be  made  to  fit,  or  seem  to 
fit,  pretty  well  into  the  Anglican  scheme. 
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So  the  miracles,  from  Justin  say  to 
Jerome,  might  be  recognised  ;  while,  in 
later  times,  the  Church  having  become 
“  corrupt” — that  is  to  say,  having  pur¬ 
sued  one  and  the  same  line  of  develop¬ 
ment  further  than  was  pleasing  to  Angli¬ 
cans — its  alleged  miracles  must  needs  be 
shams  and  impostures. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  establishment  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  frontier,  between  the  earlier  realm 
of  supposed  fact  and  the  later  of  asserted 
delusion,  had  its  difficulties  ;  and  torrents 
of  theological  special  pleading  about  the 
subject  flowed  from  clerical  pens  ;  until 
that  learned  and  acute  Anglican  divine, 
Conyers  Middleton,  in  his  Fret  Inquiry, 
tore  the  sophistical  web  they  had  labori¬ 
ously  woven  to  pieces,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  miracles  of  the  patristic  age,  early 
and  late,  must  stand  or  fall  together,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  evidence  for  the  later,  is 
just  as  good  as  the  evidence  for  the  earlier, 
wonders.  If  the  one  set  are  certified  by 
contemporaneous  witnesses  of  high  repute, 
so  are  the  other  ;  and,  in  point  of  prob¬ 
ability,  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  That  is  the  solid  and  ir¬ 
refragable  result  of  Middleton's  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  subject.  But  the  Free  In- 
uirer's  freedom  had  its  limits  ;  and  he 
raws  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  patristic  and  the  New  Testament  mir¬ 
acles— on  the  professed  ground  that  the 
accounts  of  the  latter,  being  inspired,  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  criticism. 

A  century  later,  the  question  was  taken 
up  by  another  divine,  Middleton’s  equal 
in  learning  and  acuteness,  and  far  his 
superior  in  subtlety  and  dialectic  skill  ; 
who,  though  an  Anglican,  scorned  the 
name  of  I'rotestant ;  and,  while  yet  a 
Churchman,  made  it  his  business  to  pa¬ 
rade,  with  infinite  skill,  the  utter  hollow¬ 
ness  of  the  arguments  of  those  of  his 
brother  Churchmen  who  dreamed  that 
they  could  be  both  Anglicans  and  Prot¬ 
estants.  The  argument  of  the  E»say  on 
the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Early  Ages,*  by  the  pres¬ 


ent  Roman  Cardinal,  but  then  Anglican 
Doctor,  John  Henry  Newman,  is  com¬ 
pendiously  stated  by  himself  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  : — 

If  the  miracles  of  Church  history  cannot  be 
defended  by  the  argnments  of  Leslie,  Lyttle- 
ton,  Paley,  or  Douglass,  how  many  of  the 
Scripture  miracles  satisfy  their  conditions? 
(p.  evii.) 

And,  although  the  answer  is  not  given  in 
so  many  words,  little  doubt  is  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  that,  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  it  is  :  None.  In  fact,  this 
conclusion  is  one  which  cannot  be  resisted, 
if  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  Scripture 
miracles  is  based  upon  that  which  laymen, 
whether  lawyers,  or  men  of  science,  or 
historians,  or  ordinary  men  of  affairs,  call 
evidence.  But  there  is  something  really 
impressive  in  the  magnificent  contempt 
with  which,  at  times.  Dr.  Newman  sweeps 
aside  alike  those  who  offer  and  those  who 
demand  such  evidence. 

Some  infidel  authors  advise  us  to  accept  no 
miracles  which  would  not  ha^s  a  verdict  in 
their  favor  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  that  is,  they 
employ  against  Scripture  a  weapon  which  Prot¬ 
estants  would  confine  to  attacks  upon  the 
Church  ;  as  if  moral  and  religions  questions 
required  legal  proofs,  and  evidence  were  the 
test  of  truth  *  (p.  evii. ). 

“  As  if  evidence  were  the  test  of  truth”  ! 
— although  the  truth  in  question  is  the 
occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  certain 
phenomena  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  place.  This  sudden  revelation  of  the 
great  gulf  fixed  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  scientific  mind  is  enough  to  take 
away  the  breath  of  any  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  clerical  organon.  As  if,  one 
may  retort,  the  assumption  that  miracles 
may,  or  have,  served  a  moral  or  a  relig¬ 
ious  end,  in  any  way  alters  the  fact  that 
they  profess  to  be  historical  events,  things 
that  actually  happened  ;  and,  as  such, 
must  needs  be  exactly  those  subjects  about 
which  evidence  is  appropriate  and  legal 
proofs  (which  are  such  merely  because 
they  afford  adequate  evidence)  may  be 
justly  demanded.  The  Gadarene  miracle 
either  happened,  or  it  did  not.  Whether 


—  —  - - -  the  Gadarene ‘‘ question”  is  moral  or  re- 

*  I  quote  the  first  edition  (1843).  A  second  ligious,  or  not,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

edition  appeared  in  1870.  Tract  85  of  the - - - — 

Tracts  for  Ute  Times  should  be  read  with  this  *  Yet,  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  as  in  the 
Essay.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  compile  a  Introduction  to  the  Essay  on  Development,  Dr. 
Primer  of  “  Infidelity”  I  think  I  should  save  Newman  can  demand  strict  evidence  in  relig- 
myself  trouble  by  making  a  selection  from  ions  questions  as  sharply  as  any  “  infidel  an- 
these  works,  and  from  the  Essay  on  Develop-  thor  v’  and  he  can  even  profess  to  yield  to  its 
ment  by  the  same  author.  force  {Essays  on  Miracles,  1870,  note,  p.  391). 
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fact  that  it  in  a  purely  historical  question 
whether  the  demons  said  what  they  are 
declared  to  have  said,  and  the  devil-pos¬ 
sessed  pigs  did  or  did  not  rush  over  the 
cliffs  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  on  a 
certain  day  of  a  certain  year,  after  a.d. 
26  and  before  a.d.  36  :  for  vague  and  un¬ 
certain  as  New  Testament  chronology  is,  I 
suppose  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  event 
in  question,  if  it  happened  at  all,  took 

filace  during  the  procuratorship  of  Pilate, 
f  that  is  not  a  matter  about  which  evi¬ 
dence  ought  to  l>e  required,  and  not  only 
legal,  but  strict  scientific  proof  demanded 
by  sane  men  who  are  asked  to  believe  the 
story — what  is  ?  Is  a  reasonable  being  to 
be  seriously  asked  to  credit  statements, 
which,  to  put  the  case  gently,  are  not  ex¬ 
actly  probable,  and  on  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  which  his  whole  view  of  life 
may  depend,  without  asking  for  as  much 
“  legal  ”  proof  as  would  send  an  alleged 
pickpocket  to  jail,  or  as  would  suffice  to 
prove  the  validity  of  a  disputed  will  f 
“  Infidel  authors”  (if,  as  1  am  assured, 
I  may  answer  for  them)  will  decline  to 
waste  time  on  mere  darkenings  of  counsel 
of  this  sort ;  but  to  those  Anglicans  who 
accept  his  premises.  Dr.  Newman  is  a  truly 
formidable  antagonist.  What,  indeed,  are 
they  to  reply  when  he  puts  the  very  perti¬ 
nent  question  : — 

whether  persons  who,  not  merely  question, 
hut  prejudge  the  Ecclesiastical  miracles  on  the 
ground  of  their  want  of  resemblance,  what¬ 
ever  that  be,  to  those  contained  in  Scripture 
— as  if  the  Almighty  could  not  do  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  what  He  had  not  already  done  at 
the  time  of  its  foundation,  or  under  the  Mo¬ 
saic  Covenant— whether  such  reasoners  are 
not  siding  with  the  sceptic,” 

and 

'  *  whether  it  is  not  a  happy  inconsistency  by 
which  they  continue  to  believe  the  Scriptures 
while  they  reject  the  Church”  *  (p.  liii.). 

Again,  I  invito  Anglican  oKhodnxy  to 
consider  this  passage  : — 

the  narrative  of  the  combats  of  St.  Antony 
with  evil  spirits,  is  a  development  rather  than 
a  contradiction  of  revelation,  viz.  of  such  texts 
as  speak  of  Satan  being  cast  out  by  prayer  and 
fasting.  To  be  shocked,  then,  at  the  miracles 
of  Ecclesiastical  history,  or  to  ridicule  them 
for  their  strangeness,  is  no  part  of  a  scriptural 
philosophy  (p.  liii.-liv.). 

•  Compare  Tract  85,  p.  110 :  ”  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  were  men  but  consistent  who  op¬ 
pose  the  Church  doctrines  as  being  unscrip- 
tural,  they  would  vindicate  the  Jews  for  re¬ 
jecting  the  Gospel.” 


Further  on.  Dr.  Newman  declares  that  it 
has  been  admitted 

that  a  distinct  be  drawn  in  point  of 

character  and  circumstance  between  the  mir¬ 
acles  of  Scripture  and  of  Church  history  ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  (p.  Iv.)  .  .  . 
specimens  are  not  wanting  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  of  miracles  as  awful  in  their  char¬ 
acter  and  as  momentous  in  their  effects  as 
those  which  are  recorded  in  Scripture.  The 
fire  interrupting  the  rebuilding  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  and  the  death  of  Arins,  are  instances, 
in  Ecclesiastical  history,  of  such  solemn 
events.  On  the  other  hand,  difficult  instances 
in  the  Scripture  history  are  such  as  these  : 
the  serpent  in  Eden,  the  Ark.  Jacob’s  vision 
for  the  multiplication  of  his  cattle,  the  speak¬ 
ing  of  Balaam’s  ass,  the  axe  swimming  at 
Elisha’s  word,  the  miracle  on  the  swine,  and 
various  instances  of  prayers  or  prophecies,  in 
which,  as  in  that  of  Noah’s  blessing  and  curse, 
words  which  seem  the  result  of  private  feeling 
are  expressly  or  virtually  ascribed  to  a  Divine 
suggestion  (p.  Ivi.). 

Who  is  to  gainsay  our  Ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority  heie  ?  ‘‘  Infidel  authors”  might 

be  accused  of  a  wish  to  ridicule  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  miracles  by  putting  them  on  a  level 
with  the  remarkable  story  about  the  fire 
which  stopped  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  or  that  about  the  death  of  Arius — but 
Dr.  Newman  is  above  suspicion.  The 
pity  is  that  his  list  of  what  he  delicately 
terms  ”  difficult”  instances  is  so  short. 
Why  omit  the  manufacture  of  Eve  out  of 
Adam’s  rib,  on  the  strict  historical  accu¬ 
racy  of  which  the  chief  argument  of  the 
defenders  of  an  iniquitous  portion  of  our 
present  marriage  law  depends !  Why 
leave  out  the  account  of  the  ”  Bene  Elo- 
him”  and  their  gallantries,  on  which  a 
large  part  of  the  worst  practices  of  the 
media^al  inquisitors  into  witchcraft  was 
ba.sed  ?  Why  forget  the  angel  who  wres¬ 
tled  with  Jacob,  and,  as  the  account  sug¬ 
gest*,  somewhat  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  fair  play,  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  I 
Surely,  we  must  agree  with  Dr.  Newman 
that,  if  all  these  camels  have  gone  down, 
it  savors  of  affectation  to  strain  at  such 
gnats  as  the  sudden  ailment  of  Arius  in  the 
midst  of  his  deadly,  if  prayerful,*  ene- 

*  According  to  Dr.  Newman,  “  This  prayer 
[that  of  Bishop  Alexander,  who  begged  God 
to  ‘  take  Arias  away  *]  is  said  to  have  been 
offered  abunt  3  r.u.  on  the  Satarday  ;  that 
same  evening  Arias  was  in  the  great  sqnare  of 
Constantine,  when  he  was  saddenly  seized 
with  indisposition”  (p.  clxx.).  The  ”  infidel  ” 
Gibbon  seems  to  have  dared  to  snggest  that 
“  an  option  between  poison  and  miracle”  is 
presented  by  this  case  ;  and,  it  mast  be  ad- 
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mios  ;  and  the  fierj'  explosion  which 
stopped  the  Julian  building  operations. 
Though  the  words  of  the  “  Conclusion” 
of  the  Essay  on  Miracles  may,  perhaps, 
be  quoted  against  me,  I  may  express  my 
satisfaction  at  finding  myself  in  substantial 
accordance  with  a  theologian  above  all 
suspicion  of  heterodoxy.  With  all  my 
heart,  I  can  declare  my  belief  that  there 
is  just  as  good  reason  for  believing  in  the 
miraculous  slaying  of  the  man  who  fell 
short  of  the  Atlianasian  power  of  affirming 
contradictories,  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  Godhead,  as  there  is  for  believing 
in  the  stories  of  the  serpent  and  the  ark 
told  in  Genesis,  the  speaking  of  Balaam’s 
ass  in  Numbers,  or  the  floating  of  the  axe, 
at  Elisha’s  order,  in  the  second  book  of 
Kings. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  really 
sound  argument  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
the  fullest  development ;  and  that  it  some¬ 
times  leads  to  conclusions  unexpected  by 
those  who  employ  it.  To  my  mind,  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  to  follow  Dr.  New¬ 
man  when  he  extends  his  reasoning  from 
the  miracles  of  the  patristic  and  mediieval 
ages  backward  in  time  as  far  as  miracles 
are  recorded.  But,  if  the  rules  of  logic 
are  valid,  I  feel  compelled  to  extend  the 
argument  forward  to  the  alleged  Roman 
miracles  of  the  present  day,  which  Dr. 
Newman  might  not  have  admitted,  but 
which  Cardinal  Newman  may  hardly  re¬ 
ject.  Beyond  question,  there  is  as  good, 
or  perhaps  better,  evidence  for  the  mir¬ 
acles  worked  by  our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  as 
there  is  for  the  floating  of  Elisha’s  axe,  or 
the  speaking  of  Balaam’s  ass.  But  we 
must  go  still  further  ;  there  is  a  modern 
system  of  thaumaturgy  and  demonology 
which  is  just  as  well  certified  as  the  an¬ 
cient.*  Veracious,  excellent,  sometimes 

milted,  that,  if  the  Bishop  had  been  within 
reach  of  a  modem  police  magistrate,  things 
might  have  gone  haMly  with  him.  Modem 
“  Infidels,”  possessed  of  a  slight  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  are  not  unlikely,  with  no  less 
audacity,  to  suggest  an  “  option  between  fire¬ 
damp  and  miracle”  in  seeking  for  the  cause  of 
the  fiery  outburst  at  Jerusalem. 

*  A  writer  in  a  spiritualist  journal  takes  me 
roundly  to  task  for  venturing  to  doubt  the  his¬ 
torical  and  literal  troth  of  the  Oadarene  story. 
The  following  passage  in  his  letter  is  worth 
quotation  :  “  Now  to  the  materialistic  and 
scientific  mind,  to  the  uninitiated  in  spiritual 
verities,  certainly  this  story  of  the  Gadarene 
or  Gergesene  swine  presents  insurmountable 


learned  and  acute  persons,  even  philoso¬ 
phers  of  no  mean  pretension,  testify  to 
the  “  levitation”  of  bodies  much  heavier 
than  Elisha’s  axe  ;  to  the  existence  of 
‘‘  spirits”  who,  to  the  mere  tactile  sense, 
have  been  indistinguishable  from  flesh  and 
blood,  and,  occasionally,  have  wrestled 
with  all  the  vigor  of  Jacob’s  opponent  ; 
yet,  further,  to  the  speech,  in  the  language 
of  raps,  of  spiritual  beings,  whose  dis¬ 
courses,  in  point  of  coherence  and  value, 
are  far  inferior  to  that  of  Balaam’s  hum¬ 
ble  but  sagacious  steed.  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that,  if  these  were  perse¬ 
cuting  times,  there  is  many  a  worthy 
“  spiritualist”  who  would  cheerfully  go  to 
the  stake  in  support  of  his  pneiiinatoiogi- 
cal  faith,  and  furnish  evidence,  after 
Paley’s  own  heart,  in  proof  of  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines.  Not  a  few  modern  di¬ 
vines,  doubtless  struck  by  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  refusing  the  spiritualist  evidence,  if 
the  ecclesiastical  evidence  is  accepted,  and 
deprived  of  any  a  priori  objection  by 
their  implicit  belief  in  Christian  Demon¬ 
ology,  show  themselves  ready  to  take  poor 
Sludge  seriously,  and  to  believe  that  he  is 
possessed  by  other  devils  than  those  of 
need,  greed,  and  vainglory. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  to  be 
expected,  though  it  is  none  the  less  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  fact,  that  the  arguments 
of  the  latest  school  of  “  spiritualists”  pre¬ 
sent  a  wonderful  family  likeness  to  those 
which  adorn  the  subtle  disquisitions  of  the 
advocate  of  ecclesiastical  miracles  of  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
‘‘  spiritualists”  that,  over  and  over  again, 
celebrated  and  trusted  media,  who  really, 

difScnlties  ;  it  seems  grotesque  and  nonsensi¬ 
cal.  To  the  experieqred,  trained,  and  cnlti- 
vated  Spiritualist  this  miracle  is,  as  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  show,  one  of  the  most  instmetive, 
the  most  profoundly  useful,  and  the  most 
beneficent  which  Jesus  ever  wrought  in  the 
whole  course  of  His  pilgrimage  of  redemption 
on  earth.”  Just  so.  And  the  first  page  of 
this  same  journal  presents  the  following  ad¬ 
vertisement,  among  others  of  the  same  kid¬ 
ney 

“  To  Weaitht  SpiBinTAUSTs. — A  Lady  Me¬ 
dium  of  tried  power  wishes  to  meet  with  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  would  be  willing  to 
give  her  a  comfortable  home  and  maintenance 
in  Exchange  for  her  Spiritualistic  services,  as 
her  guides  consider  her  health  is  too  delicate 
for  public  sittings  :  London  preferred. — Ad¬ 
dress  ‘  Mary,’  Office  of  Idght.” 

Are  we  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  Judges, 
when  wealthy  Micah  set  up  his  private  epbod, 
teraphim,  and  Levite  ? 
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in  some  respects,  call  to  mind  the  Mon- 
tanist*  and  gnostic  seers  of  the  second 
century,  are  either  proved  in  courts  of  law 
to  be  fraudulent  impostors  ;  or,  in  sheer 
weariness,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  honest 
dupes  who  swear  by  them,  spontaneously 
confess  their  long-continued  iniquities,  as 
the  Fox  women  did  the  other  day  in  New 
York.f  But  whenever  a  catastrophe  of 
this  kind  takes  place,  the  believers  are  no 
wise  dismayed  by  it.  They  freely  admit 
that  not  only  the  media,  but  the  spirits 
whom  they  summon,  are  sadly  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  elementary  principles  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  and  they  triumphantly  ask  : 
How  dues  the  occurrence  of  occasional 
impostures  disprove  the  genuine  manifes¬ 
tations  (that  is  to  say,  all  those  which 
have  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  impostures 
or  delusions)  ?  Any,  in  this,  they  uncon¬ 
sciously  plagiarize  from  the  churchman, 
who  just  as  freely  admits  that  many  eccle¬ 
siastical  miracles  may  have  been  forged  ; 
and  asks,  with  the  same  calm  contempt, 
not  only  of  legal  proofs,  but  of  common- 
sense  probability.  Why  does  it  follow  that 
none  are  to  be  supposed  genuine  !  I  must 
say,  however,  that  the  spiritualists,  so  far 
as  I  know,  do  not  venture  to  outrage  right 
reason  so  boldly  as  the  ecclesiastics.  They 
do  not  sneer  at  “  evidence”  ;  nor  repudi¬ 
ate  the  requirement  of  legal  proofs.  In 
fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spir¬ 
itualists  produce  better  evidence  for  their 
manifestations  than  can  be  shown  either 
for  the  miraculous  death  of  Arius,  or  for 
the  Invention  of  the  Cross.| 


•  Consider  Tertnllian’s  “  sister"  (“  hodie 
apnd  nos"),  who  conversed  with  angels,  saw 
and  heard  mysteries,  knew  men’s  tbonghts, 
and  prescribed  medicine  for  their  bodies  (Dt 
Aiu$na,  cap.  9).  Tertnllian  tells  ns  that  this 
woman  saw  the  soul  as  corporeal,  and  de¬ 
scribed  its  color  and  shape.  The  "  Infidel  ” 
will  probably  be  unable  to  refrain  from  insult¬ 
ing  the  memory  of  the  ecstatic  saint  by  the  re¬ 
mark  that  Tertnllian 's  known  views  about  the 
corporeality  of  the  soul  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  remarkable  perceptive 
powers  of  the  Montanist  medium,  in  whose 
revelations  of  the  spiritual  world  he  took  such 
profound  interest. 

f  See  the  New  York  H^orld  for  Sunday,  Oc- 
tol^r  21,  1888  ;  and  the  Report  of  iKe  Seybtri 
Commitnfm,  Philadelphia,  1^7. 

f  Dr.  Newman's  observation  that  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  multiplication  of  the  pieces  of  the  true 
cross  (with  which  "  the  whole  world  is  filled," 
according  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  of  which 
some  say  there  are  enough  extant  to  build  a 
man-of-war)  is  no  more  wonderful  than  that 


From  the  ‘‘  levitation”  of  the  axe  at 
one  end  of  a  period  of  near  three  thousand 
years  to  the  “  levitation”  of  Sludge  «fc  Co. 
at  the  other  end,  there  is  a  complete  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  miraculous  with  every  grada¬ 
tion  from  the  childish  to  the  stupendous, 
from  the  gratification  of  a  caprice  to  the 
illustration  of  sublime  truth.  There  is  no 
drawing  a  line  in  the  series  that  might  be 
set  out  of  plausibly  attested  cases  of  spir¬ 
itual  intervention.  If  one  is  true,  all  may 
be  true  ;  if  one  is  false,  all  may  be  false. 

This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  that  method  of  reasoning  which  is 
applied  to  the  confuUition  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  with  so  much  success,  by  one  of  the 
acutest  and  subtlest  disputants  who  have 
ever  championed  Kcclesiasticism — and  one 
cannot  put  his  claims  to  acuteness  and 
subtlety  higher. 

.  .  .  the  Christianity  of  history  is  not  Prot¬ 
estantism.  If  ever  there  were  a  safe  truth  it 
is  this.  ..."  To  he  deep  in  history  is  to 
cease  to  be  a  Protestant."  * 

I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  these 
anti-Protestant  epigrams  are  profoundly 
true.  But  I  have  as  little  that,  in  the 
same  sense,  the  ”  Chri.stianity  of  history 
is  not”  Romanism  ;  and  that  to  be  deeper 
in  history  is  to  cease  to  be  a  Romanist. 
The  reasons  which  compel  my  doubts 
about  the  compatibility  of  the  Roman  doc¬ 
trine,  or  any  other  form  of  Catholicism, 
with  history,  arise  out  of  exactly  the  same 
line  of  argument  as  that  adopted  by  Dr. 
Newman  in  the  famous  essay  which  I  have 
just  cited.  If,  with  one  hand,  Dr.  New¬ 
man  has  destroyed  Protestantism,  he  has 
annihilated  Romanism  with  the  other ; 
and  the  total  result  of  his  ambidextral  ef¬ 
forts  is  to  shake  Christianity  to  its  founda¬ 
tions.  Nor  was  any  one  better  aware  that 
this  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  his 
arguments — if  the  world  should  refuse  to 
accept  Roman  doctrines  and  Roman  mir¬ 
acles — than  the  writer  of  Tract  85. 

Dr.  Newman  made  his  choice  and  passed 
over  to  the  Roman  Church  half  a  century 
ago.  Some  of  those  who  were  essentially 
in  harmony  with  his  views  preceded,  and 
many  followed  him.  But  many  remained  ; 

of  the  loaves  and  fishes  is  one  that  I  do  not 
see  my  way  to  contradict.  Bee  E»my  on  -Utr- 
oefes,  2d  ed.  p.  163. 

*  An  Eaany  on  the  DevHopntfni  of  ChrUiian 
Doctrine,  by  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D.,  p  7  and  8, 
(1878.) 
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and,  as  the  quondam  Pp&eyite  and  present 
Ritualistic  party,  they  are  continuing  that 
work  of  sapping  and  mining  the  Protes¬ 
tantism  of  the  Anglican  Church  which  he 
and  his  friends  so  ably  commenced.  At 
the  present  time,  they  have  no  little  claim 
to  considered  victorious  all  along  the 
line.  I  am  old  enough  to  recollect  the 
small  beginnings  of  the  Tractarian  party  ; 
and  I  am  amar-ed  when  I  consider  the 
present  position  of  their  heirs.  Their 
little  leaven  has  leavened,  if  not  the  whole, 
yet  a  very  large,  lump  of  the  Anglican 
Church  ;  which  is  now  pretty  much  of  a 
preparatory  school  for  Papistry.  So  that 
it  really  behooves  Englishmen  (who,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  high  authority, 
are  all,  legally,  meml>er8  of  the  State 
Church,  if  they  profess  to  belong  to  no 
other  sect)  to  wake  up  to  what  that  power¬ 
ful  organization  is  about,  and  whither  it 
is  tending.  On  this  point,  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Newman,  while  he  still  remain^ 
within  the  Anglican  fold,  are  a  vast  store 
of  the  best  and  the  most  authoritative  in¬ 
formation.  His  doctrines  on  Ecclesiastical 
miracles  and  ou  Development  are  the  cor¬ 
ner-stones  of  the  Tractarian  fabric.  Ho 
believed  that  his  arguments  led  either 
Komeward,  or  to  what  ecclesiastics  call 
“  Infidelity,”  and  I  call  Agnosticism.  I 
l>elieve  that  he  was  quite  right  in  this  con¬ 
viction  ;  but  while  he  chooses  the  one 
alternative,  I  choose  the  other  ;  as  he  re¬ 
jects  Protestantism  on  the  ground  of  its 
incompatibility  with  history,  so,  a  fortiori, 
I  conceive  that  Romanism  ought  to  be  re¬ 
jected,  and  that  an  impartial  consideration 
of  the  evidence  must  refuse  the  authority 
of  .lesus  to  anything  more  than  the  Naza- 
renism  of  James  and  Peter  and  John.  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  mere 
‘‘  infidel  ”  perversion  of  the  facts.  No 
one  has  more  openly  and  clearly  admitted 
the  possibility  that  they  may  be  fairly  in¬ 
terpreted  in  this  way  than  Dr.  Newman. 
If,  he  says,  there  are  texts  which  seem  to 
show  that  Jesus  contemplated  the  evangeli¬ 
zation  of  the  heathen  : 

.  .  .  Did  not  the  Apostles  hear  onr  Lord  ? 
and  what  was  their  impression  from  what  they 
heard  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  Apostles  did 
not  K^ther  this  tmth  from  His  teaching? 
(  Tract  85,  p.  63). 

He  said,  “  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.”  These  words  need  have  only  meant 
“  Bring  all  men  to  Christianity  through  Juda¬ 
ism.”  Make  them  Jews,  that  they  may  enjoy 
Christ’s  privileges,  which  are  lodged  in  Juda¬ 


ism  ;  teach  them  those  rites  and  ceremonies, 
circumcision  and  the  like,  which  hitherto  have 
been  dead  ordinances,  and  now  are  living  : 
and  so  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  understo^ 
them  (ibid.,  p.  65). 

So  far  as  Nazarenism  differentiated  itself 
from  contemporary  orthodox  Judaism,  it 
seems  to  have  tended  toward  a  revival  of 
the  ethical  and  religious  spirit  of  the 
prophetic  age,  accompanied  by  the  belief 
in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  by  various 
accretions  which  had  grown  round  Juda¬ 
ism  subsequently  to  the  exile.  To  these 
belong  the  doctrines  of  the  Resurrection, 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  of  Heaven  and 
Hell  ;  of  the  hierarchy  of  good  angels  ; 
of  Satan  and  the  hierarchy  of  evil  spirits. 
And  there  is  very  strong  ground  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  all  these  doctriues,  at  least  in 
the  shapes  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
post-exilic  Jews,  were  derived  from  Per¬ 
sian  and  Babylonian*  sources,  and  are  es¬ 
sentially  of  heathen  origin. 

How  far  Jesus  positively  sanctioned  all 
these  indrainings  of  circumjacent  Pagan¬ 
ism  into  Judaism  ;  how  far  any  one  has  a 
right  to  say  that  the  refusal  to  accept  one 
or  other  of  these  doctrines  as  ascertained 
verities  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  con¬ 
tradicting  Jesus,  it  appears  to  me  not  easy 
to  say.  But  it  is  hardly  less  difficult  to 
conceive  that  he  could  have  distinctly 
negatived  any  of  them  ;  and,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  that  demonology  which  has  l)een 
accepted  by  the  Christian  churches  in 
every  age  and  under  all  their  mutual  an¬ 
tagonisms.  But,  I  repeat  my  conviction 
that,  whether  Jesus  sanctioned  the  de¬ 
monology  of  his  time  and  nation  or  not,  it 
is  doomed.  The  future  of  Christianity  as 
a  dogmatic  system  iind  apart  from  the  old 
Israelitish  ethics  which  it  has  appropriated 
and  developed,  lies  in  the  answer  which 
mankind  will  eventually  give  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  are  prepared  to  believe 
such  stories  as  the  Gadarcne  and  the  pneu- 
matological  hypotheses  which  go  with  it, 
or  not.  My  belief  is  they  will  decline  to 

*  Dr.  Newman  faces  this  question  with  his 
customary  ability.  **  Now;  I  own,  I  am  not 
at  all  solicitous  to  deny  that  this  doctrine  of 
an  apostate  Angel  and  his  hosts  was  gained 
from  Babylon  :  it  might  still  be  Divine  never¬ 
theless.  God  who  made  the  prophet’s  ass 
speak,  and  thereby  instructed  the  prophet, 
might  instruct  His  Church  by  means  of  heathen 
Babylon”  (7Vac<85,  p.  83).  There  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  the  apologetic  burden  that  Ba¬ 
laam's  ass  can  carry. 
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do  anything  of  the  sort,  whenever  and 
wherever  their  minds  have  been  disciplined 
by  science.  And  that  discipline  must  and 
will  at  once  follow  and  lead  the  footsteps 
of  advancing  civilization. 

The  preceding  pages  were  written  before 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
the  May  number  of  this  Review,  wherein 
I  discover  many  things  which  are  de¬ 
cidedly  not  to  my  advantage.  It  would 
appear  that  “  evasion”  is  my  chief  re¬ 
source,  “  incapacity  for  strict  argument” 
and  ‘‘  rottenness  of  ratiocination”  my 
main  mental  characteristics,  and  that  it  is 
“  barely  credible”  that  a  statement  which 
I  profess  to  make  of  my  own  knowledge  is 
true.  All  which  things  I  notice,  merely 
to  illustrate  the  great  truth,  forced  on  me 
by  long  experience,  that  it  is  only  from 
those  who  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  Arm 
hold  of  the  Christian  faith  that  such  mani¬ 
festations  of  meekness,  patience,  and 
charity  are  to  be  expected. 

I  had  imagined  that  no  one  who  had 
read  my  preceding  papers,  could  entertain 
a  doubt  as  to  my  position  in  respect  of  the 
main  issue  as  it  has  been  stated  and  re¬ 
stated  by  my  opponent  : 

an  Agnosticism  which  knows  nothing  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  God  mnst  not  only  refuse 
belief  to  our  Lord's  most  undoubted  teaching, 
but  must  deny  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  con¬ 
victions  in  which  he  liv^  and  died.* 

That  is  said  to  be  ”  the  simple  question 
which  is  at  issue  between  us,”  and  the 
three  testimonies  to  that  teaching  and 
those  convictions  selected  are  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the 
Story  of  the  Passion. 

My  answer,  reduced  to  its  briefest  form 
has  been  :  In  the  first  place,  the  evidence 
is  such  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  the  convictions  of  Jesus  is  ex¬ 
tremely  uncertain,  so  that  what  ecclesias¬ 
tics  are  pleased  to  call  a  denial  of  them 
may  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  if  Jesus  taught  the  demo¬ 
nological  system  involved  in  the  Gadarene 
story — if  a  belief  in  that  system  formed  a 
art  of  the  spiritual  convictions  in  which 
e  lived  and  died — then  I,  for  my  part, 
unhesitatingly  refuse  belief  in  that  teach¬ 
ing,  and  deny  the  reality  of  those  spiritual 
convictions.  And  I  go  further  and  add, 
that  exactly  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  proved 

*  Nineleenih  GetUxtry,  May  1889  (p.  701). 


that  Jesus  sanctioned  the  essentially  pagan 
demonological  theories  current  among  the 
Jews  of  his  age,  exactly  in  so  far,  for  me, 
will  his  authority  in  any  matter  touching 
the  spiritual  world  be  weakened. 

With  respect  to  the  first  half  of  my  an¬ 
swer,  1  have  pointed  out  that  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  as  given  in  the  first  Gospel, 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics,  a 
‘‘  mosaic  work”  of  materials  derived  from 
different  sources,  and  I  do  not  understand 
that  this  statement  is  challenged.  The 
only  other  Gospel,  the  third,  which  con- 
tains  something  like  it,  makes,  not  only 
the  discourse,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  very  different. 
Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  there  was 
something  real  at  the  bottom  of  the 
two  discourses — which  is  quite  possible  ; 
and  another  to  afhrm  that  we  have  any 
right  to  say  what  that  something  was,  or 
to  fix  upon  any  particular  phrase  and  de¬ 
clare  it  to  be  a  genuine  utterance.  Those 
who  pursue  theology  as  a  science,  and 
bring  to  the  study  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  ancient  historians,  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  providing  illustrations  of 
my  meaning.  I  may  supply  one  which 
has  come  within  range  of  my  own  limited 
vision. 

In  Josephus’s  ”  History  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Jews”  (chap,  xix.)  that  writer  reports 
a  speech  which  he  says  Herod  made  at  the 
opening  of  a  war  with  the  Arabians.  It 
is  in  the  first  person,  and  would  naturally 
be  supposed  by  the  reader  to  l»e  intended 
for  a  true  version  of  what  Herod  said.  In 
the  “  Antiquities,”  written  some  seven¬ 
teen  years  later,  the  same  writer  gives  an¬ 
other  report,  also  in  the  first  {>erson,  of 
Herod’s  speech  on  the  same  occasion. 
This  second  oration  is  twice  as  long  as  the 
first,  and  though  the  general  tenor  of  the 
two  speeches  is  pretty  much  the  same, 
there  is  hardly  any  verbal  identity,  and  a 
good  deal  of  matter  is  introduced  into  the 
one,  which  is  absent  from  the  other. 
Now  Josephus  prides  himself  on  his  accu¬ 
racy  ;  people  whose  fathers  might  have 
heard  Herod’s  oration  were  his  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  and  yet  his  historical  sense  is  so 
curiously  undeveloped,  that  he  can,  quite 
innocently,  perpetrate  an  obvious  literary 
fabrication  ;  for  one  of  the  two  accounts 
must  be  incorrect.  Now,  if  I  am  asked 
whether  I  believe  that  Herod  made  some 
particular  statement  on  this  occasion  ; 
whether,  for  example,  he  uttered  the  pious 
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aphorism,  “  Where  God  is,  there  is  both 
multitude  and  courage,”  which  is  given  in 
the  “  Antiquities,”  hut  not  in  the 
“  Wars,”  I  am  compelled  to  say  I  do  not 
know.  One  of  the  two  reports  must  be 
erroneous,  possibly  both  are  :  at  any  rate, 

I  cannot  tell  how  much  of  either  is  true. 
And,  if  some  fervent  admirer  of  the  Idu- 
mean  should  build  up  a  theory  of  Herod’s 
piety  upon  Josephus’s  evidence  that  he  pro¬ 
pounded  the  aphorism,  is  it  a  ”  mere  eva¬ 
sion”  to  say,  in  reply,  that  the  evidence 
that  he  did  utter  it  is  worthless  ! 

It  appears  again  that,  adopting  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  Conachar  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  Hal  o’  the  Wynd,  1  have  been 
trying  to  get  my  simple-minded  adversary 
to  follow  me  on  a  wild-goose  chase  through 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  impending  defeat  on  the 
main  issue.  But  1  may  be  {>ennitted  to 
point  out  that  there  is  an  alternative  hy¬ 
pothesis  which  equally  (its  the  facts  ;  and 
that,  after  all,  there  may  hare  been  meth¬ 
od  in  the  madness  of  my  supposed  panic. 

For  suppose  it  to  be  established  that 
Gentile  Christianity  was  a  totally  different 
thiug  from  the  Nazarenism  of  Jesus  and 
his  immediate  disciples  ;  suppose  it  to  be 
demonstrable  that,  as  early  as  the  sixth  de¬ 
cade  of  our  era  at  least,  there  were  violent 
divergencies  of  opinion  among  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Jesus  ;  suppose  it  to  be  hardly 
doubtful  that  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
took  their  present  shapes  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  divergencies  ;  suppose  that 
their  authors,  and  those  through  whose 
hands  they  passed,  had  notions  of  his¬ 
torical  veracity  not  more  eccentric  than 
those  which  Josephus  occasionally  displays : 
surely  the  chances  that  the  Gospels  are  alto¬ 
gether  trustworthy  records  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  become  very  slender.  And  as  the 
whole  of  the  case  of  the  other  side  is  based 
on  the  supposition  that  they  are  accurate 
records  (especially  of  speeches,  about  which 
ancient  historians  are  so  curiously  loose),  I 
really  do  venture  to  submit  that  this  part 
of  my  argument  bears  very  seriously  on 
the  main  issue  ;  and,  as  ratiocination,  is 
sound  to  the  core. 

Again,  when  I  passed  by  the  topic  of 
the  speeches  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  1  could  have  had  no  other  mo¬ 
tive  than  the  dictates  of  my  native  eva¬ 
siveness.  An  ecclesiastical  dignitary  may 
have  respectable  reasons  for  declining  a 
fencing  match  ”  in  sight  of  Gethsemane 


and  Calvary”  ;  but  an  ecclesiastical  “  In¬ 
fidel  !”  Never.  It  is  obviously  impos¬ 
sible  that,  in  the  belief  that  “  the  greater 
includes  the  less,”  I,  having  declared  the 
Gospel  evidence  in  general,  as  to  the  say¬ 
ings  of  Jesus,  to  be  of  questionable  value, 
thought  it  needless  to  select  for  illustra¬ 
tion  of  my  views,  those  particular  in¬ 
stances  which  were  likely  to  be  most  offen¬ 
sive  to  persons  of  another  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  But  any  supposition  that  may  have 
been  entertained  that  the  old  familiar 
tones  of  the  ecclesiastical  war-drum  will 
tempt  me  to  engage  in  such  needless  dis¬ 
cussion  had  better  be  renounced.  I  shall 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  it  suffice 
that  I  ask  my  readers  to  turn  to  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  Luke  (revised 
version),  verse  thirty-four,  and  he  will 
find  in  the  margin 

Some  ancient  authorities  omit :  And  Jesns 
said.  “Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.” 

So  that,  even  as  late  as  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  there  were  ancient  authorities,  indeed 
some  of  the  most  ancient  and  weightiest, 
who  either  did  not  know  of  this  utter¬ 
ance,  so  often  quoted  as  characteristic  of 
Jesus,  or  did  not  believe  it  had  been 
uttered. 

Many  years  ago,  I  received  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter,  which  abased  me  heartily  for 
my  want  of  moral  courage  in  not  speaking 
out.  I  thought  that  one  of  the  oddest 
charges  an  anonymous  letter-writer  could 
bring.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  plenti¬ 
ful  sowing  of  the  pages  of  the  article  with 
which  I  am  dealing  with  accusations  of 
evasion,  may  not  seem  odder  to  those  who 
consider  that  the  main  strength  of  the  an¬ 
swers  with  which  I  have  been  favored  (in 
this  Review  and  elsewhere)  is  devoted  not 
to  anything  in  the  text  of  niy  first  paper, 
but  to  a  note  which  occurs  at  p.  171.  In 
this  I  say  : 

Dr.  Wace  tells  ns  :  “It  may  be  asked  how 
far  we  can  rely  on  the  accounts  we  possess  of 
onr  Lord’s  teaching  on  these  snbjects.”  And 
he  seems  to  think  the  question  appropriately 
answered  by  the  assertion  that  it  "  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  settled  by  M.  Renan’s  practical 
surrender  of  the  adverse  case.” 

I  requested  Dr.  Wace  to  point  out  the 
passages  of  M.  Renan’s  works  in  which, 
as  he  affirms,  this  ”  practical  surrender” 
(not  merely  as  to  the  age  and  authorship 
of  the  Gospels,  be  it  observed,  but  as  to 
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their  historical  value)  is  made,  and  he  has 
been  so  good  as  to  do  so.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  parts  of  Dr.  Wace’s  citation 
from  Renan  which  are  relevant  to  the  is* 
sue  : — 

The  author  of  this  Gospel  [Luke]  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Now  the  author  of  the  Acts 
seems  to  be  a  companion  of  St.  Paul — a  char¬ 
acter  which  accords  completely  with  St.  Luke. 

I  know  that  more  than  one  objection  may  be 
opposed  to  this  reasoning  ;  but  one  thing,  at 
ail  events,  is  beyond  doubt,  namely,  that  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  is 
a  man  who  belonged  to  the  second  apostolic 
generation  ;  and  wis  suffices  for  our  purpose. 

This  is  a  curious  “  practical  surrender 
of  the  adverse  case.”  M.  Renan  thinks 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  author  of 
the  third  gospel  is  the  author  of  the  Acts 
— a  conclusion  in  which  I  suppose  critics 
generally  agree.  He  goes  on  to  remark 
that  this  person  seems  to  be  a  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  adds  that  Luke  was  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul.  Then,  somewhat 
needlessly,  M.  Renan  points  out  that  there 
is  more  than  oue  objection  to  jumping, 
from  such  data  as  these,  to  the  conclusion 
that  “  Luke”  is  the  writer  of  the  third 
gospel.  And,  finally,  M.  Renan  is  content 
to  reduce  that  which  is  “  beyond  doubt” 
to  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  two 
books  is  a  man  of  the  second  apostolic 
generation.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
could  agree  with  all  that  M.  Renan  con¬ 
siders  “  beyond  doubt”  here,  without  sur¬ 
rendering  anything,  either  ‘‘  practically” 
or  theoretically. 

Dr.  Wace  (Nineteenth  Century,  March, 
p.  363)  states  that  he  derives  the  above 
citation  fi^m  the  preface  to  the  15th  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Vie  de  Jesus.  My  copy  of 
Les  Evangiles,  dated  1877,  contains  a  list 
of  Renan’s  CEuvres  Completes,  at  the  head 
of  which  I  find  Vie  de  Jesus,  15*  edition. 
It  in,  therefore,  a  later  work  than  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Vie  de  Jesus,  which  Dr.  Wace 
quotes.  Now  Les  Evangiles,  as  its  name 
implies,  treats  fully  of  the  questions  re¬ 
specting  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
Gospels  :  and  any  one  who  desired,  not 
merely  to  use  M.  Renan’s  expressions  for 
controversial  purposes,  but  to  give  a  fair 
account  of  his  views  in  their  full  signifi¬ 
cance,  would,  I  think,  refer  to  the  later 
source. 

If  this  course  had  been  taken,  Dr. 
Wace  might  have  found  some  as  decided 
expressions  of  opinion  in  favor  of  Luke’s 


authorship  of  the  third  gospel  as  he  has 
discovered  in  The  Apostles.  I  mention 
this  circumstance  because  1  desire  to  point 
out  that,  taking  even  the  strongest  of 
Renan’s  statements,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
see  how  it  justifies  that  large-sounding 
phrase  ”  practical  surrender  of  the  adverse 
case.”  For,  on  p.  438  of  Les  Evangiles, 
Renan  speaks  of  the  way  in  which  Luke’s 
”  excellent  intentions”  have  led  him  to 
torture  history  in  the  Acts  ;  he  declares 
Luke  to  be  the  founder  of  that  ”  eternal 
fiction  which  is  called  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  and,  on  the  preceding  page,  he 
talks  of  the  ‘‘  myth”  of  the  Ascension — 
with  its  mise  en  scene  voulue.  At  p.  435, 
I  find  ”  Luc,  ou  I’auteur  quel  qu’il  soit 
du  troisieme  Evangile  at  p.  280,  the 
accounts  of  the  Passion,  the  death  and  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  are  said  to  be  ‘‘  peu 
historiques  at  p.  283  ”  La  valeur  bis- 
torique  du  troisieme  Evangile  est  sfireinent 
moindre  que  celles  des  deux  premiers.” 

A  Pyrrhic  sort  of  victory  for  orthodoxy 
this  ”  surrender”  !  And,  all  the  while, 
the  scientific  student  of  theology  knows 
that  the  more  reason  there  may  be  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Luke  was  the  companion  of 
Paul,  the  more  doubtful  becomes  his  credi¬ 
bility,  if  he  really  wrote  the  Acts.  For, 
in  that  case,  he  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  Paul’s  account  of 
the  Jerusalem  conference,  and  he  must 
have  consciously  misrepresented  it.  We 
may  next  turn  to  the  essential  part  of  Dr. 
Wace’s  citation  (Nineteenth  Century,  p. 
365)  touching  the  first  gospel  : — 

St.  Matthew  evidently  deserves  peculiar  con¬ 
fidence  for  the  disconrses.  Here  are  the 
oracles'' — the  very  notes  taken  while  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  instruction  of  Jesus  was  living  and 
definite. 

M.  Renan  here  expresses  the  very  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  ”  l<^a,”  having  a  different 
origin  from  the  text  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
bedded,  in  Matthew.  ‘‘  Notes”  are  some¬ 
what  suggestive  of  a  shorthand  writer,  but 
the  suggestion  is  unintentional,  for  M. 
Renan  assumes  that  these  ”  notes”  were 
taken,  not  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
the  ”  logia”  but  subsequently,  while  (as 
he  assumes)  the  memory  of  them  was  liv¬ 
ing  and  definite  ;  so  that,  in  this  very 
citation,  M.  Renan  leaves  open  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  general  historical  value  of  the 
first  gospel,  while  it  is  obvious  that  the 
accuracy  of  ”  notes,”  taken,  not  at  the 
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time  of  delivery,  but  from  memory,  is  a 
matter  about  which  more  than  one  opinion 
may  he  fairly  held.  Moreover,  Renan  ex¬ 
pressly  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  authentic  “  logia”  from 
later  additions  of  the  same  kind  (Les 
EvangUen,  p.  201).  The  fact  is,  there  is 
no  contradiction  here  to  that  opinion 
about  the  first  gospel  which  is  expressed 
in  Leg  EvangiUs  (p.  175). 

The  text  of  the  so-called  Matthew  supposes 
the  pre-existenoe  of  that  of  Mark,  and  does 
little  more  than  complete  it.  He  completes  it 
in  two  fashions— first,  by  the  insertion  of 
those  long  discourses  which  gave  their  chief 
value  to  the  Hebrew  Gospels  ;  then  by  adding 
traditions  of  a  more  modem  formation,  results 
of  successive  developments  of  the  legend,  and 
to  which  the  Christian  consciousness  already 
attached  infinite  value. 

M.  Renan  goes  on  to  suggest  that  be¬ 
sides  “  Mark,”  ‘‘  pseudo- Matthew”  used 
an  Aramaic  version  of  the  Gospel  original¬ 
ly  set  forth  in  that  dialect.  Finally  as  to 
the  second  gospel  (Nineteenth  Century,  p. 
365) 

He  [Markl  is  full  of  minute  observations, 
proceeding,  oeyond  doubt,  from  an  eyewit¬ 
ness.  There  is  nothing  to  conflict  with  the 
supposition  that  this  eyewitness  .  .  .  was  the 
Apostle  Peter  himself,  as  Papias  has  it. 

Let  us  consider  this  citation  also  by  the 
light  of  Leg  Evangileg  : — 

This  work,  although  composed  after  the 
death  of  Peter,  was,  in  a  sense,  the  work  of 
Peter  ;  it  represents  the  way  in  which  Peter 
was  accustomed  to  relate  the  life  of  Jesus  (p. 
IIG). 

M.  Renan  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  an 
historical  document,  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
has  a  great  superiority  (p.  116),  hut  Mark 
has  a  motive  for  omitting  the  discourses  ; 
and  he  attaches  a  ”  puerile  importance” 
to  miracles  (p.  117).  The  Gospel  of 
Mark  is  less  a  legend  than  a  biography 
written  with  credulity  (p.  118).  It  would 
lie  rash  to  say  that  Mark  has  not  been  in¬ 
terpolated  and  retouched  (p.l20). 

If  any  one  thinks  that  I  have  not  been 
warranted  in  drawing  a  sharp  distinction 
between  ”  scientific  theologians”  and 
‘‘  counsel  for  creeds  ;”  or  that  my  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  too  ready  acceptance  of  cer¬ 
tain  declarations  as  to  the  state  of  biblical 
criticism  was  needless  ;  or  that  my  anx¬ 
iety  as  to  the  sense  of  the  word  ‘‘  practi¬ 
cal  ”  was  superfluous,  let  him  compare 
the  statement  that  M.  Renan  has  made  a 
”  practical  surrender  of  the  adverse  case” 


with  the  facts  just  set  forth.  For  what  is 
the  adverse  case  ?  The  question,  as  Dr. 
Wace  puts  it,  is,  “  It  may  be  asked  how 
far  can  we  rely  on  the  accounts  we  possess 
of  our  Lord’s  teaching  on  these  subjects.” 
It  will  be  obvious,  that  M.  Renan’s  state¬ 
ments  amount  to  an  adverse  answer — to  a 
“  practical  ”  denial  that  any  great  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  these  accounts.  He 
does  not  believe  that  Matthew,  the  apostle, 
wrote  the  first  gospel  ;  he  does  not  profe.ss 
to  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  ”  logia”  or  how  many  of  them  are 
authentic  ;  though  he  calls  the  second 
gospel  the  most  historical,  he  points  out 
that  it  is  written  with  credulity  and  may 
have  been  interpolated  and  retouched  ; 
and,  as  to  the  author  ”  quel  qu’il  soil”  of 
the  third  gospel,  who  is  to  “  rely  on  the 
accounts”  of  a  writer  who  deserves  the 
cavalier  treatment  which  ‘‘  Luke”  meets 
with  at  M.  Renan’s  hands  ? 

I  repeat  what  I  have  already  more  than 
once  said,  that  the  question  of  the  age 
and  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels  has  nut, 
in  my  judgment,  the  importance  which  is 
so  commonly  assigned  to  it ;  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason,  that  the  reports,  even  of  eye¬ 
witnesses,  would  not  suffice  to  justify  be¬ 
lief  in  a  large  and  essential  part  of  their 
contents  ;  on  the  contrary,  these  reports 
would  discredit  the  witnesses.  The  Gad- 
arene  miracle,  for  example,  is  so  extremely 
improbable,  that  the  fact  of  its  being  re¬ 
ported  by  three,  even  independent,  au¬ 
thorities  could  not  justify  belief  in  it  un¬ 
less  we  had  the  clearest  evidence  as  to 
their  capacity  as  observers  and  as  inter¬ 
preters  of  their  observations.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  three  authorities  are  not 
independent  ;  that  they  have  simply 
adopted  a  legend,  of  which  there  were  two 
versions  ;  and  instead  of  their. proving  its 
truth,  it  suggests  their  superstitious  cre¬ 
dulity  :  so  that  if  ‘‘  Matthew,”  ‘‘  Mark,” 
and  ”  Luke”  are  really  responsible  for  the 
Gospels,  it  is  not  the  better  for  the  Gada- 
rene  story,  but  the  worse  for  them. 

A  wonderful  amount  of  controversial 
capital  has  been  made  out  of  my  assertion 
in  the  note  to  which  I  have  referred,  as 
an  obiter  dictum  of  no  consequence  to  my 
argument,  that,  if  Renan’s  work*  were 
non-extant,  the  main  results  of  biblical 
criticism  as  set  forth  in  the  works  of 

*  I  trust  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  I  un¬ 
dervalue  M.  Renan’s  labors  or  intended  to 
speak  slightingly  ol  them. 
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StrauM,  Banr,  Reuss,  and  Volkmar,  for 
example,  would  not  be  sensibly  affected. 

I  thought  I  had  explained  it  satisfactorily 
already,  but  it  seems  that  ray  explanation 
has  only  exhibited  still  more  of  my  native 
perversity,  so  I  ask  for  one  more  chance. 

In  the  course  of  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  branch  of  science,  what  is 
universally  observed  is  this  :  that  the  men 
who  make  epochs  and  are  the  real  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  fabric  of  exact  knowledge  are 
those  who  introduce  fruitful  ideas  or 
methods.  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  does 
this  pushes  his  idea  or  his  method  too  far  ; 
or,  if  he  does  not,  his  school  is  sure  to  do 
so,  and  those  who  follow  have  to  reduce 
his  work  to  its  proper  value,  and  assign  it 
its  place  in  the  whole.  Not  unfrequcntly 
they,  in  their  turn,  overdo  the  critical 
process,  and,  in  trying  to  eliminate  errors, 
throw  away  truth. 

Thus,  as  I  said,  Linnsens,  Buffon,  Cu¬ 
vier,  Lamarck  really  “set  forth  the  re¬ 
sults”  of  a  developing  science,  although 
they  often  heartily  contradict  one  another. 
Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  mod¬ 
em  classiticatory  method  and  nomenclature 
have  largel)'  grown  out  of  the  results  of 
the  work  of  Linnaeus  ;  the  modem  concep¬ 
tion  of  biology,  as  a  science,  and  of  its 
relation  to  climatology,  geography  and 
geology  are  as  largely  rooted  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  labors  of  Buffon  ;  comparative 
anatomy  and  palaeontology  owe  a  vast 
debt  to  Cuvier’s  results ;  while  inver¬ 
tebrate  zoology  and  the  revival  of  the  idea 
of  evolution  are  intimately  dependent  on 
the  results  of  the  work  of  Lamarck.  In 
other  words,  the  main  results  of  biology 
up  to  the  early  years  of  this  century  are 
to  be  found  in,  or  spring  out  of,  the  works 
of  these  men. 

So,  if  I  mistake  not,  Strauss,  if  he  did 
not  originate  the  idea  of  taking  the  raylho- 
pceic  faculty  into  account  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Gospel  narratives ;  and, 
though  he  may  have  exa^erated  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  faculty,  obliged  scientific  the¬ 
ology  hereafter  to  take  that  element  into 
serious  consideration  ;  so  Baur,  in  giving 
prominence  to  the  cardinal  fact  of  the  di¬ 
vergence  of  the  Nazarene  and  Pauline 
tendencies  in  the  primitive  Church  ;  so 
Reuss,  in  setting  a  marvellous  example  of 
the  cool  and  dispassionate  application  of 
the  principles  of  scientific  criticism  over 
the  whole  field  of  Scripture  ,  so  Volkmar, 
in  his  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  the 


Nazarene  limitations  of  Jesus,  contributed 
results  of  pennanent  value  in  scientific 
theology.  1  took  these  names  as  they  oc¬ 
curred  to  me.  Undoubtedly,  I  might 
have  advantageously  added  to  them  ;  per¬ 
haps  I  might  have  made  a  better  selection. 
But  it  really  is  absurd  to  try  to  make  out 
that  I  did  not  know  that  these  writers 
widely  disagree  ;  and  I  believe  that  no 
scientific  theologian  will  deny  that,  in 
principle,  what  1  have  said  is  perfectly 
correct.  Ecclesiastical  advocates,  of 
course,  cannot  be  elected  to  take  this 
view  of  the  matter.  To  them,  these  mere 
seekers  after  truth,  in  so  far  as  their  re¬ 
sults  are  unfavorable  to  the  creed  the  cler¬ 
ics  have  to  support,  are  more  or  less  “  in¬ 
fidels,”  or  favorers  of  “  infidelity  and 
the  only  thing  they  care  to  see,  or  prob¬ 
ably  can  see,  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  great 
many  matters,  the  truth-seekers  d^iffer 
from  one  another,  and  therefore  can  easily 
be  exhibited  to  the  public,  as  if  they  did 
nothing  else  ;  as  if  any  one  who  referred 
to  them,  as  having  each  and  all  con¬ 
tributed  his  share  to  the  results  of  theo¬ 
logical  science,  was  merely  showing  his 
ignorance  ;  and,  as  if  a  charge  of  incon¬ 
sistency  could  be  based  on  the  fact  that 
he  himself  often  disagrees  with  what  they 
say.  I  have  never  lent  a  shadow  of  foun¬ 
dation  to  the  assumption  that  I  am  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  either  Strauss,  or  Baur,  or  Reuss, 
or  Volkmar,  or  Renan  ;  my  debt  to  these 
eminent  men — so  far  my  superiors  in  the¬ 
ological  knowledge — is,  indeed,  great ; 
yet  it  is  not  for  their  opinions,  but  for 
those  I  have  been  able  to  form  for  myself, 
by  their  help. 

In  “  Agnosticism  :  a  Rejoinder”  (p. 
484),  I  have  referred  to  the  difficulties  un¬ 
der  which  those  professors  of  the  science 
of  theology,  whose  tenure  of  their  posts 
depends  on  the  results  of  their  investiga¬ 
tions,  must  labor  ;  and,  in  a  note,  I  add — 

Imagine  that  all  our  chairs  of  Astronomy 
had  been  founded  in  the  fonrteenth  century, 
and  that  their  incumbents  were  bound  to  sign 
Ptolemaic  articles.  In  that  case,  with  every 
respect  for  the  efforts  of  persons  thus  ham¬ 
pered  to  attain  and  expound  the  truth,  I  think 
men  of  common  sense  would  go  elsewhere  to 
learn  astronomy. 

I  did  not  write  this  paragraph  without 
a  knowledge  that  its  sense  would  be  open 
to  the  kind  of  pen’ersion  which  it  has 
suffered  ;  but,  if  that  was  clear,  the  neces- 
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»ity  for  the  statement  was  still  clearer.  It 
is  my  deliberate  opinion  :  I  reiterate  it ; 
and  I  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  inexpedient  that  any  subject  which 
calls  itself  a  science  should  be  entrusted 
to  teachers  who  are  debarred  from  freely 
following  out  scientific  methods  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions,  whatever  those  con¬ 
clusions  may  be.  If  I  may  borrow  a 
phrase  paraded  at  the  Church  Congress,  I 
think  it  “  ought  to  be  unpleasant”  for 
any  man  of  science  to  find  himself  in  the 
position  of  such  a  teacher. 

Human  nature  is  not  altered  by  seating 
it  in  a  professorial  chair,  even  of  theology. 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  if,  in  the 
year  1859,  the  tenure  of  my  office  had  de¬ 
pended  upon  my  adherence  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Cuvier,  the  objections  to  those 
set  forth  in  the  Origin  of  Species  would 
have  had  a  halo  of  gravity  about  them 
that,  being  free  to  teach  what  I  pleased, 
I  failed  to  discover.  And,  in  making 
that  statement  it  docs  not  appear  to  me 
that  I  am  confessing  that  I  should  have 
been  debarred  by  ”  selfish  interests”  from 
making  candid  inquiry,  or  that  I  should 
have  been  biassed  by  ‘‘  sordid  motives.” 
I  hope  that  even  such  a  fragment  of  moral 
sense  as  may  remain  in  an  ecclesiastical 
‘*  infidel  ”  might  have  got  me  through  the 
difficulty  ;  but  it  would  be  unworthy  to 
deny  or  disguise  the  fact  that  a  very  seri¬ 


ous  difficulty  must  have  been  created  for 
me  by  the  nature  of  my  tenure.  And  let 
it  be  observed  that  the  temptation,  in  my 
case,  would  have  been  far  slighter  than  in 
that  of  a  professor  of  theology  ;  whatever 
biological  doctrine  1  had  repudiated,  no¬ 
body  I  cared  for  would  have  thought  the 
worse  of  me  for  so  doing.  No  scientific 
journals  would  have  howled  me  down,  as 
the  religious  newspapers  howled  down  my 
too  honest  friend,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Natal  ;  nor  would  my  colleagues  the  Koyal 
Society  have  turned  their  backs  upon  me, 
as  his  episcopal  colleagues  boycotted  him. 

I  say  these  facts  are  obvious,  and  that 
it  is  wholesome  and  needful  that  they 
should  be  stated.  It  is  in  the  interests  of 
theology,  if  it  be  a  science,  and  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  those  teachers  of  theology 
who  desire  to  be  something  better  than 
counsel  for  creeds,  that  it  should  be  taken 
to  heart.  The  seeker  after  theological 
truth  and  that  only,  will  no  more  suppose 
that  I  have  insulted  him,  than. the  prisoner 
who  works  in  fetters  will  try  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  me,  if  I  suggest  that  he 
would  get  on  better  if  the  fetters  were 
knocked  off  ;  unless  indeed,  as  it  is  said 
does  happen  in  the  course  of  long  captiv¬ 
ities,  that  the  victim  at  length  ceases  to 
feel  the  weight  of  his  chains  or  even  takes 
to  hugging  them,  as  if  they  were  honor¬ 
able  ornaments.* — Nineteenth  Century. 
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In  one  of  the  letters  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  philosopher  and  Emperor,  we  find  the 
observation  that  the  Latin  language  had 
no  word  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
{juXiiOTopyla — the  kindred  love  of  child 
and  parent.  The  want  of  the  wonl  was 
indeed  the  less  felt  by  the  Romans  in  that 
the  quality  was  seldom  found  and  little 
esteemed  among  them.  Cicero  in  his 
moral  no  less  than  in  his  intellectual  nature 
differed  widely  from  the  mass  of  his  « 
countrymen.  His  letters  are  those  of  a 
man  whose  affections  are  unusually  keen,  * 
yet  it  is  apologetically  as  of  a  thing  almost 
discreditable  to  his  manhood  that  he 
writes  to  a  friend  of  the  overmastering* 
grief  which  he  felt  for  the  death  of  his. 
darling  daughter.  Duty  far  more  than 
New  Skrixs. — You  L.,  No.  1.  6 


affection  was  the  bond  that  held  the  Ro¬ 
man  family  together.  The  well-known  an¬ 
ecdote  told  of  the  Manlian  family  illus- 
trates  the  relations  between  father  and  son 
in  the  olden  times.  Manlius  Capitolinus, 
dictator  about  two  centuries  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  had  a  son 
Titus,  whom  he  treated  harshly,  and 
brought  up  in  strict  seclusion  on  a  solitary 

*  To  day’s  Times  contains  a  report  of  a  re¬ 
markable  speech  by  Prince  Bismarck,  in  which 
he  tells  the  Reichstag,  that  he  has  long  given 
np  investing  in  foreign  stock,  lest  so  doing 
should  mislead  his  judgment  in  his  transac¬ 
tions  with  foreign  states.  Does  this  declare, 
tion  prove  that  the  Chancellor  accuses  himself 
of  being  “  sordid  "  and  “  selfish,”  or  does  it 
not  rather  show  that,  even  in  dealing  with 
himself,  he  remains  the  man  of  realities  ? 
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farm.  On  renigninp:  the  dictatorship 
Manlius  was  impeached  of  excessive  cruelty 
during  his  term  of  office  by  the  tribune 
Pomponius,  who  sought  to  prejudice  him 
by  representing  him  as  a  tyrannical  father. 
Titus  heard  of  the  charge,  hurried  to 
Konie,  and,  with  threats  of  death,  forced 
Pomponius  to  abandon  the  prosecution. 
Years  went  by  ;  Titus  l>ecame  consul,  and 
led  an  army  against  the  Latins.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  he  issued  an 
order  that  no  soldier  should  engage  in 
single  combat  with  any  of  the  enemy. 
His  son,  challenged  by  a  Tusculan  noble, 
and  provoked  beyond  endurance  by  his 
taunts,  disregarded  the  order,  fought,  and 
killed  his  foe.  Exulting  in  his  victory  he 
brought  the  spoils  to  his  father,  but  Man¬ 
lius  punished  the  breach  of  discipline  by 
putting  his  son  to  death  before  the  awe¬ 
struck  army.  It  is  true  that  it  was  as 
consul  that  he  punished  the  soldier,  but  it 
is  no  less  clear  that  he  might  have  justified 
the  sentence  as  a  lawful  exercise  of  pater¬ 
nal  authority. 

A  student  of  modern  jurisprudence 
would  probably  explain  the  terribly  de¬ 
spotic  rule  of  the  paterfamilias  by  the  the 
ory  that  the  State  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
power  delegated  a  portion  of  its  authority 
to  the  house-father,  just  as  it  did  to  the 
consul  or  other  official,  submitting  to  him 
the  life  and  property  of  every  member  of 
his  family  and  supporting  him  in  the  ex- 
ercise  of  that  authority  with  the  sanction 
of  its  laws.  But  this  view,  however 
agreeable  to  our  notions  of  the  respective 
claims  of  State  and  family,  will  not  bear 
examination.  As  a  fact,  the  family  ex¬ 
isted  prior  to  the  State.  The  union  of 
families  formed  the  commonwealth,  and 
to  the  central  authority  born  of  this  union 
the  heads  of  the  several  families  constitut¬ 
ing  it  resigned  a  part  of  their  disciplinary 
authority.  We  must  look  on  the  King  or 
Consul  as  exercising  over  the  great  col¬ 
lective  family  of  the  commonwealth  a 
rule  in  its  nature  similar  to,  and  in  fact 
derived  from  and  depending  on,  that  ex¬ 
ercised  by  each  father  over  his  own  house¬ 
hold.  Gradually,  however,  the  authority 
of  the  latter,  though  always  great,  and  for 
a  long  time  as  absolute  as  that  of  a  master 
over  his  slave,  came  to  be  limited  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  central  government. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  a.d.  200  that  the  father 
lost  the  right  to  rule  absolutely  the  life  of 
even  bis  grown-up  sons.  But  in  spite  of 


successive  limitations  the  power  of  the 
father  remained  in  one  important  respect 
intact.  The  light  of  infanticide,  though 
discouraged,  was  not  abrogated,  and  it 
continued  to  be  exercisi'.d  even  after  the 
harsh  usages  of  primitive  times  had  l>een 
in  other  respects  modified.  Till  the  times 
of  the  Empire,  superfluous  infants,  like 
sick  slaves,  were  commonly  exposed  on 
the  island  of  the  Tiber  near  the  temple  of 
Asculapius.  Slaves,  if  they  recovered, 
obtained  their  freedom,  or  at  least  changed 
proprietors,  the  rights  of  their  original 
owner  being  transferred  to  any  one  who 
took  them  in  and  maintained  them.  Chil¬ 
dren,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  survived, 
and  were  brought  up  by  a  stianger,  did 
not  pass  out  of  their  father’s  ownership. 
The  father,  if  he  traced  the  child  that  he 
had  abandoned,  might,  at  any  time,  re¬ 
assert  his  authority  over  it.  For  that  au¬ 
thority  was  more  enduring  if  not  more  ab¬ 
solute  even  than  that  which  a  master  had 
over  his  slave.  A  slave,  if  sold,  passed  at 
once  and  forever  into  the  possession  of 
the  purchaser.  If  he  were  liberated  his 
freedom  could  not  be  impugned  by  any 
one.  A  son  on  the  contrary  might  be 
twice  sold  to  a  stranger  as  a  bondsman, 
and  twice  restored  to  freedom,  and  yet 
after  each  liberation  he  at  once  returned 
under  his  father’s  authority.  It  was  only 
after  a  third  sale  and  a  third  liberation 
that  he  was  really  emancipated  from  pater¬ 
nal  rule.  In  fact,  if  a  father  wished  fur 
any  reason  to  emancipate  his  son,  it  was 
by  a  fictitious  sale  to  a  friend  three  times 
repeated  that  the  tie  between  them  was 
dissolved. 

When  a  child  was  born,  it  was  looked 
on  as  an  open  question  whether  or  not 
the  father  would  choose  to  acknowledge 
it  as  his  own,  and  bring  it  up  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family.  If  he  decided  in  the 
affirmative  he  raised  it  in  his  arms,  and 
then  set  it  upright  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  commence  life  with  a  happy  omen. 
A  special  divinity,  Levana,  presided  over 
this  ceremony,  after  which  the  child 
straightway  passed  into  the  guardianship 
,  of  the  numerous  tutelary  deities  that 
watched  over  every  phase  and  every  act 
of  its  life.  Its  first  cry  was  listened  to  by 
Vagitanus  ;  its  first  articulate  word  in¬ 
spired  by  Fabulinus  ;  Potica  saw  it  suck  ; 
•  when  weaned  Edulia  taught  it  how  to  eat ; 
^uba  rocked  its  cradle,  and  throughout  life 
the  genius  bom  and  dying  with  it,  that 
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guarded  it  from  any  evil  influences  of  the 
con.stellations  shining  on  its  birth,  shared 
its  every  act  and  never  left  its  side.  Its 
whole  existence  was  spent,  surrounded  by 
a  world  of  spirits  unseen,  unheard,  but 
whose  influence  was  always  felt. 

On  the  ninth  day  after  birth  the  child 
received  its  name.  A  fresh  goddess, 
Nundiua,  presided  over  this  ceremony, 
during  which  family  friends  gave  it  pres¬ 
ents,  such  as  silver  sucking  rings,  rattles, 
toy  swords,  and  for  boys  especially  the 
Au//a,  a  charm  made  of  gold  or  leather, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  family,  and 
worn  constantly  as  a  protection  against 
the  evil  eye,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  lad’s 
station  till  he  came  of  age.  For  their 
daughters,  mothers  desired  above  all  the 
fatal  gift  of  beauty.  Amulets  and  charms 
helped  to  counteract  the  malign  influences 
that  might  mar  their  growth,  and  tusks  of 
the  wild  boar  hung  from  their  necks  to 
secure  a  tine  set  of  teeth. 

In  the  course  of  the  flrst  month  the 
child's  name  was  entered  in  the  oflicial 
register  of  citizens  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  which  served  as  evidence  of  the 
age  and  status  of  all  whose  names  were  in¬ 
scribed.  From  the  time  of  Ctesar  onward 
the  boy’s  name,  at  least  if  he  belonged  to 
the  order  of  senators  or  knights,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Acta  diuma,  the  daily  ofli¬ 
cial  register  of  Rome.  Uis  identity  was 
thus  established,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
his  admission  to  the  full  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 

Children  were  always,  when  health  al¬ 
lowed  it,  nursed  by  their  mothers  till  the 
relaxation  of  morals  in  the  time  of  the 
Kmpirc,  when  ladies  of  fashion  came  to 
bo  as  anxious  to  cast  off  the  burdens  of 
motherhood  as  they  were  reluctant  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  ties  of  marriage.  The  great 
advantages  of  a  mother’s  training  were 
fully  acknowledged,  and  during  the  flrst 
seven  years  of  its  life  the  child,  whether 
buy  or  girl,  was  brought  up  almost  entirely 
by  the  mother  in  her  own  home.  Little, 
unfortunately,  is  known  of  the  details  of 
the  home  training  given  during  these  early 
years.  How  lasting  the  effects  of  it  some¬ 
times  were,  we  may  learn  from  the  story 
of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  Cornelia, 
who  did  so  much  to  form  the  characters 
of  her  sons,  and  never  lost  her  influence 
over  them.  Girls,  much  as  now,  played 
with  their  dolls  and  balls  and  listened  to 
fairy  tales,  such  as  that  of  Cupid  and 


Psyche.  Boys  had  bricks  to  build  with, 
played  at  o<ld-and-even,  rode  a  cock-horse, 
had  little  carriages  with  teams  of  mice  to 
draw'  them,  and  flourished  toy  swords. 
Seven  was  the  ordinary  age  for  beginning 
school  life.  There  was  in  Rome  no  insti¬ 
tution  resembling  the  common  State  school 
of  Sparta,  so  highly  praised  by  historians 
and  philosophers.  Roman  law  allowed 
absolute  free  trade  in  teaching.  Any  one 
who  wished  was  at  lilnsrty  to  hire  a  room 
for  his  classes,  or  even  to  teach  in  the 
public  streets  or  Porticos.  Such  private 
schools,  to  which  boys  and  girls  went 
together,  existed  at  a  very  early  date,  and 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  one  of  the 
best  known  stories  of  Republican  Rome. 
Virginius,  a  plebeian  of  substance  and 
position,  sent  his  daughter  to  a  school  in 
the  forum  or  adjoining  it.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  lines  that  tell,  how  the 
young  girl  came  by 

With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand  and  her 
satchel  on  her  arm. 

Home  she  went  bounding  from  the  school  nor 
dreamed  of  shame  or  harm  ? 

At  home  the  girls  of  all  classes  learned  to 
spin  and  weave,  and  were  trained  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  housekeeping.  The 
daughters  of  the  more  wealthy  were 
taught,  in  addition,  the  ordinary  accom¬ 
plishments  learned  in  our  modern  schools. 
Singing,  dancing,  and  playing  on  the  harp 
were  indispensable  in  fashionable  society, 
and  girls  of  noble  birth  took  part,  occa¬ 
sionally  even  in  public,  in  rhythmic  march 
or  sacred  chant.  As,  for  instance,  during 
the  secular  games,  or  when,  as  at  the 
funeral  of  Augustu-s,  boys  and  girls,  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  greatest  families,  sang  the 
elegy  over  the  deceased  Emperor. 

Painting,  too,  was  sometimes  studied, 
and  some  Roman  ladies  were  artists  of 
considerable  merit.  Nor  were  more  solid 
subjects  neglected.  Some  knowledge  of 
the  great  writers  of  Rome,  and  even  of 
Greece,  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
training  of  every  educated  girl.  These, 
like  the  other  subjects,  were  often  taught 
by  the  mother.  Sometimes,  however, 
professors  were  engaged  for  teaching  all 
the  accomplishments,  including  fencing, 
which,  for  a  time,  was  quite  the  rage  in 
the  fast  set  of  the  capital,  though  at  the 
risk  that  the  girl  might  disgrace  her  family 
by  a  runaway  match  with  one  of  her 
tutors.  But  the  education  of  girls  was 
necessarily  rather  superficial,  for  it  was 
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soon  cut  short.  At  from  thirteen  to  six¬ 
teen  the  young  lady  was  expected  to 
marry,  and  the  spinster  who  reached  the 
mature  age  of  twenty  came  under  the  cen¬ 
sure  of  the  law  of  Augustus  against 
celibacy. 

School  training  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  essential  for  boys,  and  boys’  schools 
accordingly  were  found  even  in  small 
country  towns  such  as  Venusia,  where,  as 
we  learn  from  Horace,  the  sons  of  Ser¬ 
geants  and  Corporals,  with  their  school 
pence  in  their  hands  and  their  satchels  on 
their  shoulders,  went  to  learn  their  letters. 
But  the  teaching  to  be  had  in  these  estab¬ 
lishments  left  much  to  be  desired,  and 
Horace’s  father,  poor  though  he  was,  took 
care  to  send  his  son  to  Home  to  be  edu¬ 
cated.  If,  however,  the  poet  had  been 
bom  a  century  later,  he  might  have  got 
excellent  teaching  much  nearer  home  ;  for 
in  imperial  times  great  progress  was  made 
in  this  respect,  and  we  find  that  many 
municipalities  had  their  own  first-rate 
schools  either  provided  by  local  taxation  or 
endowed  by  the  munificence  of  a  wealthy 
citizen.  Thus,  among  his  other  bene¬ 
factions  to  Como,  Pliny  gave  the  town 
£5,000  to  keep  up  a  school  in  which  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  pour  got  a  free 
education.  Nor  was  that  of  Como  an  iso¬ 
lated  case.  Many  other  towns  throughout 
the  empire,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions 
commemorating  the  deeds  of  gift,  enjoyed 
similar  privileges,  and  the  numerous  bur- 
'  saries  established  by  Trajan  gave  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  thousands  of  destitute  children 
of  acquiring  a  liberal  education.  No  no¬ 
tice,  however,  of  «uch  endowments  is  met 
with  before  the  second  century  of  the 
Empire  ;  and,  even  in  spite  of  the  great 
educational  movement  of  that  generation, 
school  mastering  was  still  despised  as  a 
poorly  paid  and  repulsive,  if  not  absolute¬ 
ly  discreditable  profession.  Juvenal  ranks 
the  schoolmaster  lowest  of  all  professional 
men,  even  below  the  private  tutor.  His 
work  is  hard  and  degrading,  and  his  wages 
miserable.  He  sits  from  before  dawn  in 
a  den  which  no  smith,  no  wool-carder 
would  deign  to  occupy  ;  where  the  air  is 
foul,  and  the  thick  sooty  smoke  of  the 
scholars’  lamps  begrimes  their  Vergil  and 
their  Horace.  Even  his  wretched  fee,  for 
which  he  has  to  bargain  like  a  weaver  or  a 
shingle-splitter,  has  to  pay  toll  to  the  rich 
man’s  house-steward,  and  after  all  is  sel¬ 
dom  collected  without  a  law  suit.  And 


this  is  the  reward  of  a  man  who  is  ex- 
pecti  d  to  have  all  history  and  all  literature 
at  his  lingers’  ends  :  to  know,  as  we 
might  say,  the  name  of  King  Arthur’s 
nurse  and  Merlin’s  mother,  how  old  Dun- 
stan  was  when  he  died,  and  how  many 
rowers  Hengist  had  to  his  war-ship.  He 
must  watch,  too,  as  carefully  over  the 
morals  as  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  no 
easy  task  it  is  to  keep  twenty  flighty 
tongues  and  twenty  pair  of  unruly  hands  in 
order  ;  and  in  return  for  all  this  his  yearly 
pay  is  as  much  as  a  gladiator  earns  in  a 
single  hour. 

Horace  gives  an  amusing  account  of  a 
lesson  in  one  of  these  schools,  showing 
how  arithmetic  was  taught  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  before  Christ  : — 

Our  Roman  boys  must  learn  to  work  their 
snms, 

Add.  and  divide  a  shilling  into  pence. 

“  Albinns’s  son,  come  tell  me,  if  yon  take 
A  penny  from  this  fivepence,  what  remains  ? 
Out  with  it  r’  “  Fourpence.”  “  Bravely  an¬ 
swered,  boy  ; 

You’ll  make  a  banker.  Now  to  fivepence  add 
A  penny;  what's  the  total?”  “Sixpence." 
“  Right.  ” 

Besides  commercial  arithmetic  the  chief 
subjects  studied  in  Koman  schools  were 
hi.story  and  literature.  Beading  was 
taught,  not,  as  in  (ireece,  by  letters,  but 
by  syllables  according  to  our  most  ap¬ 
proved  modern  methods  ;  and  sets  of 
ivory  letters  were  often  given  to  children 
to  make  up  words  with.  Homer  and 
.<Esop  were  the  commonest  reading-books 
for  Greek,  while  Vergil  and  Horace  very 
soon  after  their  death  entered  into  their 
immortality  as  Latin  class-books.  The 
laws  of  the  XII.  Tables  were  got  by  heart 
by  all  Roman  l>oys  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Public  speaking,  too,  was  an  art  in  which 
it  was  not  so  much  a  glory  to  excel  as  a 
disgrace  to  fail  ;  and  in  the  upper  divi¬ 
sions  of  schools  rhetoric  and  the  practice 
of  declamation  were  carefully  attended  to. 
For  the  rest,  the  management  of  schools 
in  Rome  was  similar  to  what  it  has  been 
in  all  time.  Little  boys  were  coaxed  to 
learn  the  elements  of  knowledge  by  gifts 
of  sweets  and  biscuits.  Prizes  were  given 
to  the  most  profleient,  books  valuable  for 
their  rarity  or  licautiful  manuscript  or 
binding,  while  laggards  in  the  race  for 
learning  were  whipped  up  with  great  ear¬ 
nestness.  Juvenal  tells  us  how  he  had 
flinched  his  hand  from  the  master’s  cane 
at  school  ;  and  Orbilius,  the  flogging  pro- 
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fe83or,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  magis¬ 
trate’s  clerk,  and  had  then  tried  his  luck 
in  the  army,  both  in  the  cavalry  and  in¬ 
fantry,  where  he,  perhaps,  picked  up  his 
partiality  for  strenuous  discipline,  has 
earned  for  himself  by  his  vigor  in  the  use 
of  the  rod  a  reputation  as  enduring  as  that 
of  Dr.  Keate  or  Dr.  liusby. 

The  school  day  usually  betran  even  be¬ 
fore  sunrise,  and  Martial,  living  in  his 
third  story  in  the  “  l*ear-tree  district,” 
complains  of  the  schoolmaster  near  the 
modern  I’iazza  Barberini  who  woke  him 
up  before  cock-crow  when  he  had  hardly 
got  to  sleep  after  the  nightly  din  of  the 
baker,  with  his  shouts  and  blows.  But 
the  picture  of  the  satirists  is  not  altogether 
accurate,  and  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
say  that  the  men  at  the  top  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  were  well  paid  and  enjoyed  probably 
a  good  social  position.  Verrius  Flaccus, 
for  instance,  tutor  to  Augustus’s  grand¬ 
children,  received  from  the  Emperor  more 
than  £1,000  annually,  and,  in  addition, 
had  free  lodging  in  the  palace,  and  was 
allowed  to  keep  a  private  school.  An¬ 
other  master,  Balemon,  made  an  income 
of  over  £4,000  out  of  his  school.  There 
were  also  lucrative  government  appoint¬ 
ments  open  to  teachers  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  rhetoric,  the  salaries  attached  to  which 
amounted  in  some  cases  to  over  £1,000  ; 
and  the  holders  of  them  were  in  addition 
exempt  from  municipal  taxation.  In  the 
summer  they  had  four  months’  vacation, 
and  there  were  besides  several  holidays 
during  winter  and  spring,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  was  not  altogether  without  its 
pri7.es  and  compensations. 

During  his  school-days  the  Homan  boy 
wore  a  white  toga  with  a  broad  purj)le 
stripe  similar  to  that  of  the  Senator.  At 
sixteen  he  came  of  age,  and  the  lOth  of 
March  was  usually  chosen  as  the  most  suit¬ 
able  day  for  the  ceremony  with  which 
tiiat  event  was  celebrated.  In  the  early 
morning,  dre.s.sed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
pure  white  toga  of  the  citizen,  the  young 
man  offered  a  sacrifice  in  his  father’s 
house  to  the  Lares,  the  protecting  deities 
of  the  family,  and  laid  aside  his  golden 
bulla  and  his  purple-stripe<l  toga.  He 
was  then  taken  by  his  father  into  the 
forum,  where,  accompanied  by  as  large  a 
number  as  pos.sible  of  friends,  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  dependents,  he  showed  himself 
to  the  citizens.  From  the  forum  the  pro- 
cession  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  there 


a  sacrifice  was  offered  up  at  the  altar  of 
the  mighty  Jupiter,  protector  of  Home, 
that  he  might  sanctify  the  admis.sion  of  a 
new  citizen  into  the  great  family  of  the 
State. 

Though  the  youth  had  now  left  his 
school-days  behind  him,  his  education 
was  by  no  means  completed.  He  still 
had  to  prepare  himself  for  the  business  of 
life.  To  this  end  he  now  became  his 
father’s  constant  comitanion,  attended  him 
to  the  forum,  and  there  saw  how  he  trans¬ 
acted  his  own  business  and  shared  in  that 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  followed  him 
about  his  farm  and  learned  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  crops  and  cattle,  listened  to  him 
as,  sitting  in  the  atrium  of  his  house,  he 
gave  advice  to  his  clients  who  came  for 
counsel,  or  heard  him  plead  their  causes 
or  his  own  in  the  law  courts.  Such  was 
the  preparation  given  to  the  young  citizen 
for  following  any  of  the  occupations  that 
became  a  Homan  gentleman.  He  was 
fitted  for  the  life  of  a  capitalist,  a  fanner, 
or  an  advocate,  or  to  become  a  candidate 
for  office. 

A  young  man  who  had  come  of  age 
might,  after  his  father’s  death,  be  looked 
on  as  a  paterfamilias  even  though  unmar¬ 
ried.  He  was  subject  to  no  one,  poten¬ 
tially  he  was  the  father  of  children  and 
the  head  of  a  family  ;  and  to  be  the  father 
of  children  and  give  new  citizens  to  the 
commonwealth  was,  at  least  in  early  times, 
li>uked  on  as  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen. 
Even  the  landless,  houseless  man,  who 
had  no  stake  in  the  country,  no  vote,  and 
no  status,  had  the  same  duty  laid  on  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  proletariate,  the  child- 
getters.  If  he  could  do  nothing  else  for 
the  city  that  gave  him  shelter,  he  could 
at  least  help  to  increa.se  its  population. 
Much  more  did  the  obligation  lie  on  the 
full  citizen  to  leave  a  posterity  behind  to 
keep  his  name  alive,  to  continue  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  family  deities,  and  serve  the 
State  in  peace  and  war.  But  though 
matrimony  was  always  estccme«l,  at  least 
in  the  abstract,  a  distaste  for  forming  the 
tie  began  to  call  for  censure  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Hepublic.  In  a.c.c.  351  fines 
were  imposed  on  celibates  to  remind  them 
of  their  duties.  In  554  a  system  of  re¬ 
wards  was  tried  which  secured  to  married 
persons  certain  immunities  and  privileges, 
but  hopes  of  reward  proved  no  more  effi¬ 
cacious  than  fear  of  punishment  to  drive 
men  into  matrimony.  Metellus,  the  con- 
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queror  of  Greece,  is  often  quoted  by  Ko- 
uian  writers  as  an  example  of  liuman  felic¬ 
ity.  He  bad  iilied  honorably  the  hip;hest 
offices  in  the  States.  He  was  very  fortu¬ 
nate  in  his  family.  Of  his  sons  three  had 
been  consuls  in  his  lifetime,  and  when  he 
died  the  fourth  was  candidate  for  the 
office.  His  temper  had  not  been  soured 
by  domestic  trouble  or  disappointed  am¬ 
bition.  Yet  his  opinion  of  women  was 
summed  up  in  very  few  words  ;  they  were 
a  necessary  evil,  with  whom  life  was  a 
trouble,  though  without  them  it  was  im¬ 
possible.  To  some  extent  at  all  events  this 
dislike  of  marriage  during  the  Republican 
era,  which,  after  all,  was  limited  to  the 
more  luxurious  classes,  may  be  attributed 
to  dread  of  that  extravagant  expenditure 
of  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  women 
were  accused.  The  Roman  was  a  strict 
and  austere  steward  of  his  patrimony.  A 
man  who  left  his  sons  an  inheritance 
smaller  than  that  which  he  had  received 
from  his  father  was  held  to  be  not  merely 
a  bad  administrator  but  almost  a  moral 
delinquent.  The  accounts  of  his  house¬ 
hold  expenditure  were  balanced  to  the  last 
penny.  Unproductive  outlay  was  looked 
on  with  suspicion,  and  the  waste  of  money 
that  might  have  gone  to  purchase  popu¬ 
larity,  or  develop  his  business,  or  increase 
his  farm,  was  a  sin  and  almost  a  crime. 
Female  profusion  was  a  disturbing  element 
in  this  rigid  system  of  household  economy, 
and  laws  were  constantly  being  passed  to 
regulate  their  clothes,  their  jewelry,  and 
their  carriages.  The  very  frequency  of 
these  laws  shows  how  ineffectual  they 
proved.  Later  on,  when  the  ruling  caste 
in  Rome  had  abandoned  itself  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  all  the  coarsest  forms  of  sensual 
extravagance,  marriage  was  accounted  a 
grievous  burden,  hindering  a  man  from 
drawing  from  life  all  the  enjoyment  it 
might  give  him. 

If,  in  spite  of  all,  a  man  determined  to 
marry,  having  selected  his  future  bride, 
he  was  solemnly  betrothed  to  her.  He 
placed  on  her  finger  a  ring  of  iron,  or  as 
wealth  increased  of  gold,  as  a  token  of 
the  engagement.  The  ceremony  en<ied 
with  a  family  feast  to  which  all  relatives 
were  invited,  and  in  which  the  household 
gods,  too,  had  their  share.  According  to 
the  old  laws  of  I.>atium,  if  at  this  stage 
either  of  the  parties  to  the  engagement 
drew  back,  an  action  could  be  brought  to 
recover  damages  for  a  breach  of  promise. 


There  were  several  forms  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony.  The  oldest  and  most 
solemn  was  essentially  a  religious  rite, 
establishing  a  perfect  union.  Sons  of 
}>ersons  so  married  were  alone  eligible  for 
the  higher  offices  of  the  priesthood,  and  it 
was  open  to  none  but  members  of  the  old 
Patrician  families,  the  original  citizens  of 
Rome.  In  the  atrium  of  the  house,  be¬ 
fore  the  altar  on  which  burned  the  sacred 
fire  in  the  presence  of  the  I^ares,  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus  and  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  hearing  of  ten  witnesses,  taught 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  how  to  offer  a 
sacrificial  cake  of  salt  and  fiour,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Vestal  Virgins. 
Part  of  this  cake  was  then  eaten  by  them 
as  a  symbol  of  the  community  of  life,  of 
property,  of  family  worship,  that  hence¬ 
forth  united  them.  Then,  seated  side  by 
side,  they  declared  their  will  to  enter  the 
married  state  according  to  a  sacred  for¬ 
mula  dictated  by  the  priest.  A  second  form 
of  marriage,  also  dating  back  to  very 
early  times,  was  marriage  by  purchase. 
Accompanied  by  five  witnesses,  the  bride- 
prroom  went  to  the  house  of  the  bride’s 
father.  There,  in  the  presence  of  a  citi¬ 
zen  who  held  a  balance  in  his  hand,  he 
asked  the  woman  :  “  \V’’ilt  thou  be  my 
wife  ?”  She  answered,  “  I  will  and 
she  asked  him  :  “  Wilt  thou  be  my  hus¬ 
band  ?”  and  he  answered,  “  I  will.” 
Then  the  man  bought  his  bride  of  her 
father.  Holding  a  piece  of  money  in  his 
hand,  he  said  :  ”  I  declare  that  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Romans  thou  art  my 
wife  and  the  mother  of  my  household. 
Be  thou  purchased  for  me  with  this  piece 
of  copper  and  by  these  copper  balances.” 
Then  the  woman  was  formally  delivered 
over  and  passed  into  her  husband’s  pos¬ 
session,  and  l>ecame  a  member  of  his 
family,  looking  up  to  him  as  her  friend, 
her  guardian,  and  her  father.  In  the 
course  of  time  a  third  form  grew  up  : 
marriage  by  prescription.  A  man  who 
held  undisputed  possession  of  anything 
for  a  year  established,  by  so  doing,  his 
lawful  ownership  to  it.  By  a  very  obvi¬ 
ous  legal  fiction,  this  nile  of  law  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  relations  of  husband  and 
wife.  A  man  living  with  the  woman  he 
chose  as  his  wife  for  a  complete  year  was 
held,  by  so  doing,  to  have  established  his 
right  of  property  over  her  without  further 
ado  ;  and  this  mode  of  escaping  the  for¬ 
malities  of  the  religious  ceremony  soon 
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proved  very  attractive.  Ar  time  went  on, 
women  came  to  be  aa  unwilling  aa  men  to 
i»e  married  according  to  any  of  the  estab- 
li»he<i  forms  by  which  they  passed  as  ab¬ 
solutely  into  their  husbands’  possession  as 
tl>ey  hud  l>efore  been  in  that  of  their 
father.  They  desired  a  more  independent 
position,  and  it  did  not  require  much  in¬ 
genuity  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers  to  find 
a  way  of  accomplishing  their  wish.  Owner¬ 
ship  by  prescription  was  not  established 
till  after  a  year’s  unbroken  possession. 
It  was  decided,  therefore,  consistently 
enough,  that  a  woman  might  retain  her 
independence  indefinitely  by  staying  away 
from  her  husband’s  house  for  three  days 
in  each  year.  By  so  doing  she  retained 
her  property  in  herself,  just  as  a  land- 
owner  prevents  others  from  establishing  a 
right-oKway  l»y  closing  his  gates  one  day 
in  every  year.  During  the  Empire,  this 
was  the  favorite  mode  of  marriage,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  wife  had  a  large  dowry.  For 
she  thus  passed  out  of  her  father’s  family 
without  entering  into  her  husband’s.  She 
became  mistress  of  herself  and  her  prop- 
ertv. 

independent  of  the  legal  forms,  there 
were  the  social  observances  of  marriage 
which  were  the  same  whatever  was  the 
legal  ceremony  chosen.  At  nightfall, 
when  the  star  of  Venus  began  to  shine, 
the  bride  was  fetched  from  her  father’s 
house.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  robe, 
a  symbol  of  her  virgin  purity,  bound 
round  her  waist  with  a  woollen  sash  ;  her 
liair  was  plaited  into  six  tresses  after  those 
of  the  Vestal  Virgins  ;  on  her  head  she 
wore  a  Hame-colored  veil,  and  a  fresh 
wreath  of  the  sacred  verbena,  for  the  wife 
was  priestess  in  her  family.  Under  the 

f>r<>tcction  of  Juno  Domiduca  (the  home 
eader)  she  passed  through  the  streets  ac¬ 
companied  by  her  friends,  and  lighted  on 
her  way  with  torches.  By  her  side  there 
walked  a  young  boy  carrying  an  open 
basket,  in  which  there  lay  a  hank  of  wool, 
a  distaff,  and  a  spindle,  fur  spinning  was 
the  great  duty  of  the  Roman  matron  of 
the  Republic.  To  be  a  good  spinner  was 
a  gem  in  her  crown  of  viKucs,  by  the  side 
of  chastity  and  frugality,  and  the  emblems 
of  this  occupation  were  held  in  honor  even 
at  a  time  when  the  chosen  pursuits  of 
women  were  very  different.  Arriving  at 
the  door  of  her  new  home,  she  found  it 
wreathed  with  flowers  in  honor  of  the  fes¬ 
tive  occasion.  On  the  door-posts  she 


hung  fillets  of  wool,  and  anointe4  them 
with  oil  M  a  symbol,  it  would  seem,  of 
fertility.  She  was  then  lifted  over  the 
threshold,  a  custom  in  which  we  may  see 
a  survival  of  the  time  when  wives  were 
habitually  stolen  from  neighboring  tril>es, 
and  carried  by  force  to  their  husband’s 
house.  In  the  atrium  the  bridegroom  re¬ 
ceived  her,  handed  to  her  a  key  as  a  sign 
of  her  rule  in  the  house,  and  offered  her 
fire  and  water  to  represent  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  were  at  her  disposal.  An- 
swering  to  the  fixed  formula  in  which  he 
addressed  her,  asking  who  she  was,  she 
replied  :  “  Where  you  are  Caius  there  am 
I  Caia,”  as  we  might  say,  “  Your  people 
shall  be  my  people,  your  house  my  house, 
and  your  life  my  life.”  The  pair  then 
sat  side  by  side  on  two  chairs  covered  with 
the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  and  the  priest  joined 
their  hands.  The  marriage  contract  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  dowry  and  the  mode  of 
its  administration  was  then  signed,  and  a 
banquet  followed,  during  which  five  wax 
candles  were  burned,  while  from  the  walls 
the  waxen  masks  of  the  husband’s  ances¬ 
tors,  decked  for  the  occasion  with  flowers, 
looked  down  from  their  open  cupboards 
with  approval. 

Though  during  the  early  days  of  Rome 
divorces  were  very  rare,  the  husband  al¬ 
ways  had  the  absolute  right  to  put  away 
his  wife,  just  as  he  had  the  right  to  inflict 
any  other  punishment  on  her  as  on  every 
member  of  his  household.  The  wife  was 
held  in  high  esteem  ;  she  was  not,  as  in 
Greece,  relegated  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
woman’s  apartment  ;  but  the  Roman 
would  not  admit  the  possibility  of  a  di¬ 
vided  rule.  The  household  must  have  a 
supreme  head,  and  that  head  w'as  the 
father.  Public  opinion,  however,  required 
that  he  should  take  the  advice  of  his 
wife’s  relatives  and  of  his  own  family 
council  before  acting,  and  a  reason  must 
be  assigned,  though  it  might  be  a  slight 
one.  Thus  it  was  admitted  that  if  a  wife 
drank  wine  without  leave,  or  had  the  key 
of  the  cellar  in  her  possession,  without 
being  able  to  explain  why,  the  husband 
was  justified  in  punishing  her  according  to 
the  enormity  of  the  offence,  or  even  in 
putting  her  away.  Later  on,  more  trivial 
reasons  were  held  to  be  sufficient.  Thus 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  a  wife  was 
divorced  for  walking  in  the  streets  with  a 
bare  head  (in  modern  Rome,  it  may  be 
obsersed,  wearing  a  covering  on  the  head 
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in  the  streets  is  looked  on  as  a  sign  of  re-  dead,  come,  every  nian  that  can,  and  fol- 
spectahility),  or  for  talking  in  a  public  low  after.  He  is  now  being  carried  out 
place  with  a  freed^ woman,  or  for  going  to  of  his  house.”  Then  at  last  the  proces- 
see  the  games  without  her  husband’s  sion,  ordered  by  the  officer  of  the  under¬ 
lease.  taker,  passed  out  from  the  vestibule  into 

No  event  in  his  life  was,  if  one  may  be  the  street.  First  went  singers  and  inusi- 
allowed  the  bull,  more  important  to  the  cians  with  their  pipes,  sounding  the  funeral 
Roman  than  his  burial.  If  the  body  were  dirge  ;  after  them  followed  a  troop  of 
not  buried,  the  ghost  could  find  no  re-  female  mourners  robed  in  black,  profes- 
pose,  but  must  wander  round  the  place  of  sional  wallers  provided  by  the  undertakers, 
death  or  on  the  borders  of  the  gloomy  who  expressed  by  voice  and  gesture  the 
Styx.  An  elaborate  funeral  was  not  neces-  grief  of  the  family.  Then  a  troop  of 
sary,  three  handsful  of  dust  scattered  over  actors.  Of  these  the  chief,  imitating  the 
the  corpse,  if  nothing  more  were  possible,  deceased,  whom  he  impersonated  in  dress 
sufficed  to  set  the  soul  free  ;  yet,  though  and  stature,  took  the  place  of  chief  mourn- 
the  needful  was  so  little,  to  give  a  mag-  er,  and  seemed  to  follow  hinm‘If  out  to 
nificent  funeral  to  the  dead  was  a  point  of  his  own  buiial.  AVith  a  grotesque  mix- 
honor  to  the  survivors,  and  the  ceremonies  ture  of  farce  and  tragedy,  he  assumed  the 
ordained  by  custom  were  followed  out  character  of  the  dead,  and  even  turned  his 
with  scrupulous  exactitude.  As  the  man  peculiarities  into  jest.  Thus  when  Ves- 
lay  dying  a  relative  gave  him  a  last  kiss  in  patian  was  carried  out  to  burial,  and  a  fel- 
which  to  receive  his  parting  breath.  The  low  in  the  crowd  remarked  on  the  ex¬ 
friends  then  standing  round  his  death-bed  travagance  of  the  funeral,  ‘‘  Give  me  ten 
called  on  him  loudly  by  name  to  answer  pounds,”  cried  the  Archimiinus,  alluding 
them  if  he  were  yet  alive,  just  as  at  a  to  the  dead  Emperor’s  reputation  for 
funeral  of  a  king  of  Spain,  before  the  avarice,  “  and  pitch  my  body  into  the 
coffin  is  finally  closed,  a  herald  shouts  to  Tiber  without  more  ado.”  Following 
wake  him  if  he  only  sleeps.  The  arrange-  these  actors  came  men  carrying  tablets  in- 
ment  of  all  details  of  the  burial  were,  as  a  scribed  with  the  great  deeds  of  the  dead  ; 
rule,  left  to  the  undertakers,  who  were  in  the  battles  he  had  fought,  the  nations  he 
Rome  numerous  enough  to  form  a  strong  had  conejuered.  After  them  came  the 
guild.  Though  their  trade  was  looked  on  most  striking  feature  of  the  procession, 
with  contempt,  if  not  with  horror,  it  was  The  waxen  masks  of  ancestors,  taken  from 
sufficiently  lucratve,  and  they  were  able  to  their  places  on  the  walls  of  the  atrium, 
provide  all  requisites  for  the  ceremony,  were  worn  by  men  chosen  to  represent  the 
which  was  in  its  essentials  the  same  for  deceased  members  of  the  family.  In  a 
all,  however  much  the  pomp  might  vary  long  line  swept  by  the  senators,  consuls, 

according  to  wealth  and  rank.  The  burial  censors,  dictators,  each  in  his  robe  of 

of  a  noble  was,  if  somewhat  barbaric  in  state,  and  the  triurnphator  in  his  gold  em¬ 
its  details,  a  picturesejue,  even  an  iiupres-  broidcred  toga.  It  seemed  as  if  the  dead 
sive  ceremony.  After  death  the  corpse  man’s  ancestors  had  returned  again  to 
was  laid  out  in  a  bed  of  state  in  the  atri-  earth  to  do  honor  to  their  descendant,  and 
urn,  with  its  feet  toward  the  door  ready  welcome  him  to  his  new  abode.  Then 
to  go  out  thence,  there  for  the  last  time  followed  the  bier,  draped  in  cloth-of-gold, 
to  receive  all  who  came  to  do  honor  to  the  and  carried  often  by  men  of  note,  who 
departed.  The  boily  was  covered  with  thus  showed  their  respect  to  the  deceased  ; 
the  white  toga  which  its  owner  had  worn  sometimes  by  the  relations,  as  when  Metel- 
during  life,  and  on  its  brow  were  placed  us  of  Macedonia  was  borne  out  by  his 

any  wreaths  that  had  been  awarded  to  sons  to  burial.  After  it  followed  the 

him  for  distinguished  services.  On  the  heirs,  the  slaves  whom  the  deceased  had 
lips  lay  a  coin  to  pay  the  ferryman  of  freed  by  will,  connections,  friends,  and 
Orcus,  and  on  the  ground  beside  the  bier  acquaintances,  and  others  who  joined  the 
burned  censers  of  incense.  A  cypress  was  crowd  as  a  token  of  respect.  From  the 
placed  outside  the  house  door,  an  emblem  house  the  procession  passed  into  the  fo- 
of  death,  to  warn  those  who  feared  defile-  rum  ;  there  the  corpse  was  set  down  below  * 
ment  not  to  enter.  After  nine  days  a  the  rostra,  from  which  the  heir  delivered 
herald  going  through  the  streets  invited  a  panegyric  of  the  dead,  relating  the  great 
all  to  attend  :  “  Lo  !  a  Roman  citizen  is  deeds  of  himself  and  his  family.  Thence 
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the  corpse  was  carried  out  of  the  town- 
gate  to  the  family  tomb  on  the  Flaminian 
or  Appian  way.  There  the  pyre  had  been 
built,  and  the  funeral  cypresses  had  been 
planted.  The  body  was  placed  on  the 
pile  ;  one  of  the  relatives,  with  averted 
face,  applied  a  torch,  and  the  wood  flared 
up.  Gladiators  often  fought  the  while,  a 
form  of  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  introduced 
from  Eiruria,  and  which  gradually  de> 


veloped  into  the  monstrous  massacres  of 
the  amphitheatre.  • 

When  the  fire  had  burned  out,  the  ashes 
were  quenched,  the  calcined  bones  were 
carefully  folded  in  a  black  cloth  and 
washed  with  wine  and  milk,  then  dried 
and  placed  with  perfumes  in  the  urn  of 
marble  or  alabaster  which  found  its  place 
in  the  chambers  of  the  family  tomb. — 
National  Review. 


RUDOLPH  OF  HAP8BURG. 

BY  FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER. 

Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 

At  Aachen,  throned  in  imperial  state. 

On  the  day  that  had  seen  him  crowned, 

Iloltling  high  festal  King  Rudolph  sate. 

In  the  hall  from  old  times  renowned. 

Rhine’s  Palgrave  with  viands  crowned  the  board. 

The  wine  by  Bohemia’s  king  was  poured. 

And,  like  stars  around  the  Sun, 

Stood  the  seven  Electors  intent  to  share 
In  paying  devoir  to  the  monarch  there, 

Who  the  world  for  his  fief  had  won. 

The  high-piled  galleries  round  were  filled 
With  the  people,  a  joyous  crowd. 

And  through  their  cheers  and  their  shoutings  shrilled 
The  trumpets  clear  and  loud  ; 

For  the  time,  it  was  over,  the  woful  time 
Of  war  and  disaster  and  havoc  and  crime. 

And  law  ruled  again  in  the  land  : 

No  longer  the  spear  lords  it  blindly,  no  more 
Crouch  the  feeble  and  peacefully  minded  before 
Brute  force  and  its  ruthless  hand. 

The  Kaiser  takes  hold  of  the  goblet  of  gold. 

And  thus,  well  content,  spoke  he  : 

“  The  feast  is  bright,  and  my  heart  is  light. 

This  noble  banquet  to  see  ; 

But  I  miss  the  bard,  who  brings  joys  the  best. 

Who  with  song  and  sweet  melody  thrills  my  breast. 
And  with  thoughts  that  are  all  divine  : 

From  my  youth  I  have  loved  his  art,  and  here 
What  I  evermore  held,  when  a  knight,  most  dear. 
Shall  it  not,  when  I’m  Kaiser,  be  mine  ?” 

Then  lo  !  Forth  steps  with  a  lordly  mien 
The  bard  from  these  princely  peers, 

Uis  locks  were  white,  of  a  silver  sheen, 

Bleached  so  by  the  teeming  years. 

“  Sweet  music  sleeps  in  the  golden  strings,  j 
Of  love’s  dear  guerdon  the  minstrel  sings, 
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LAuds  the  highest,  the  best,  the  most  sweet  ^ 

Of  all  the  heart  yearns  for,  the  sense  desires  ; 

But  say,  what  my  liege  of  the  hard  requires. 

As  for  his  great  festival  meet  ?” 

“  I  will  lay  no  command  on  a  minstrel  true,” 

Said  the  king  with  a  smile.  ”  To  a  power 
Far  higher  is  his  allegiance  due. 

He  obeys  the  behest  of  the  hour  ; 

As  the  roar  of  the  blast  when  the  wild  winds  blow, — 
Whence  it  cometh  and  how  may  no  mortal  know, — 
As  the  spring  from  some  far-hidden  deep. 

So  the  bard’s  song  wells  from  his  inmost  soul. 

And  feelings  awake  ’neath  its  mystic  control. 

In  our  hearts  that  so  strangely  sleep  !” 

The  minstrel  caught  up  his  harp  straightway. 

And  with  power  its  chords  he  smote  : 

‘‘  A  high-born  hero  rode  forth  one  day 
To  hunt  the  swift  mountain  goat 
His  squire,  with  the  weapons  to  serve  his  need. 

Bode  after,  and  when  on  his  stately  steed 
He  was  pricking  the  meadows  o’er. 

Far  o£E  he  hears  a  bell  tinkling  low, — 

’Twas  a  priest,  that  with  the  Lord’s  body  did  go. 

His  sacristan  striding  before. 

”  And  the  Count  leapt  down,  and  he  bared  his  head. 
And  bowed  with  a  Christian  mind 
In  reverence  lowly  to  what  had  bred 
Salvation  for  all  mankind. 

But  a  brook  that  brawled  through  the  meadow,  by 
The  mountain  torrents  swollen  wild  and  high. 

The  priest’s  going  on  delayed  ; 

So  he  lays  the  Host  near  him  upon  the  ground, 

And  the  sandals  straight  from  his  feet  unwound. 

In  purpose  across  to  wade. 

‘‘  *  What  wouldest  thou  1  ’  marvelling  much  to  scan 
His  doings,  the  good  Count  said. 

*  On  my  way,  sir,  am  I  to  a  dying  man. 

Who  pines  for  the  heavenly  brc^ 

I  had  come  to  the  bridge  that  spans  the  brook. 
When  the  torrent  came  eddying  down, — it  shook. 
Then  was  whirled  away  ;  and  so. 

To  bring  that  poor  soul  its  heavenly  cheer. 

As  fast  as  I  may  through  the  water  here 
Barefooted  I  mean  to  go.  ’ 

“  The  Count  sets  the  priest  on  his  knightly  steed 
And  hands  him  the  glittering  reins. 

So  speeds  him  to  solace  the  sick  man’s  need 
With  the  balm  of  his  heavenly  pains  ; 

Himself  strode  the  beast  that  had  home  his  squire. 
And  hunted  that  day  to  his  heart’s  desire  : 

The  priest  to  the  sick  man  sped. 

And  by  the  next  morning’s  dawning  light 
He  brought  the  brave  barb  back  to  the  knight. 

By  the  bridle  modestly  led. 
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“  ‘  Nay,  Heaven  forfend  !  ’  then  devoutly  cried 
The  Count,  ‘  that  in  chase  or  strife 
1  should  ever  again  the  steed  bestride, 

That  has  home  the  Lord  of  Life  ! 

If  it  may  not  be  for  thine  own  allowed, 

To  the  service  of  God  let  it  still  be  vowed  ! 

’Tis  a  tribute  to  Him  I’d  give. 

Of  whom  I  take  as  in  trust  my  whole 
World’s  wealth,  my  honor,  my  body,  my  soul. 

And  the  breath  whereby  I  live  !  ’ 

“  ‘  So  may  God,  who  from  heaven  to  the  plaint  and  prayer 
Of  the  helpless  His  ear  doth  bow. 

To  honor  bring  you  here — ay,  and  there — 

As  Him  you  are  honoring  now  ! 

Your  name  and  fame  men’s  praise  command 
For  prowess  done  in  the  Switzers’  land  : 

Six  daughters  fair  have  you  ; 

May  each  of  them  bring  to  your  House  a  crown. 

And  hand  to  the  latest  ages  down 
Its  glories  ever  new  !  ’  ” 

There  sat  the  Kaiser,  with  head  down  bent, 

As  he  thought  of  the  days  gone  by  ; 

Hut  now  he  divines  what  the  minstrel  meant. 

As  he  looks  at  his  flashing  eye. 

In  him  the  priest  he  again  beholds. 

And  he  hides  in  his  mantle’s  purple  folds 
The  rush  of  the  tell-tale  tears. 

All  looked  at  the  Kaiser,  and  every  one 

Knew  he  was  the  Count,  who  that  deed  had  done. 

And  it  hallowed  his  name  for  years. 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  SPAIN. 

BY  DONNA  EMILIA  PARDO  BAZAN. 


The  subject  of  this  study  would  be  a 
most  embarrassing  one  if  it  were  intended 
for  a'  Spanish  Review.  In  speaking  of 
women  in  my  own  country  I  should  wish 
to  be  able  to  attribute  to  them  all  good 
qualities  without  reservation  and  to  present 
them  as  mirrors  of  all  perfection,  being 
myself  a  woman  and  a  Spaniard.  More¬ 
over,  public  sympathy  is  rather  with  him 
who  extols  than  with  him  who  gives  an 
unprejudiced  opinion  upon  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety.  And  in  Spain  to  put  in  writing 
matters  which  are  admitted  by  everybody 
in  conversation  often  amounts  to  an  act  of 
courage.  Thus  it  is  that  writers  find 
themselves  obliged  to  gild  the  pill.  In  my 
own  case,  though  I  understand  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  subject,  if  I  were  writing  for 
my  compatriots  of  luy  own  sex  I  should 


use  no  gilt.  On  the  contrary  I  should 
speak  with  the  frankness  which  has  be¬ 
come  ap  essential  part  of  my  character. 
In  addressing  readers  of  another  country, 
who  expect  full  and  open  information  and 
who  have  practically  no  means  of  correct¬ 
ing  any  errors  into  which  they  might  be 
led  by  false  statements,  the  obligation  of 
speaking  the  truth  becomes  even  stronger. 
It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  from 
these  hints  that  it  is  my  intention  to  pass 
any  harsh  censure  on  Spanish  women  or 
to  elaborate  a  satire  after  the  manner  of 
Juvenal  or  Boileau.  This  would  be  un¬ 
called  for,  and  even  if  called  for  would  be 
unjust,  for,  granted  her  position  in  soci¬ 
ety,  the  faults  of  the  Spanish  woman  must, 
to  a  great  degree,  be  imputed  to  the  man. 
It  is  he,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  who  models 
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and  gives  form  to  the  female  character. 
Perhaps  in  French  society  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  sway  of  a  royal  mis¬ 
tress  was  universal  and  an  assembly  of 
“  precieuses”  set  the  fashion,  there  was 
some  truth  in  the  proverb  that  “  men 
make  laws  and  women  make  manners.” 
In  the  Spain  of  to-day,  where  at  least  nine 
out  of  any  ten  actions  performed  by  a 
woman  are  done  in  obedience  to  ideas 
which  have  been  suggested  to  her  by  man, 
it  would  be  neither  just  nor  reasonable  to 
hold  her  entirely  responsible. 

To  understand  the  characteristics  of  the 
Spanish  woman  of  to-day  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  view  the  change  or  rather 
transformation  that  Spain  has  been  un¬ 
dergoing  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  since 
the  repulse  of  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  I. 
The  French  Revolution,  though  its  direct 
influence  upon  us  had  been  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible,  obtained  an  indirect  influence 
helped  by  the  violent  upheaval  of  our 
heroic  struggle.  Our  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  which  seemed  a  terrible  protest 
against  the  new  government  adopted  by 
the  neighboring  nation,  was  in  reality  the 
means  by  which  the  revolutionary  spirit 
and  modern  ideas  crossed  the  barrier  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  came  in  among  us. 
From  the  time  that  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz 
assembled  in  1812,  a  new  and  constitu¬ 
tional  Spain  clearly  showed  itself — the 
Spain  which  was  destined  to  conquer  the 
old  one  repeatedly  in  bloody  civil  strife. 
To  live  and  to  gain  strength,  young  Spain 
was  obliged  to  carry  on  unceasing  war 
against  old  Spain,  arbitrary,  superstitious, 
and  reduced  to  absolutism  by  the  kings  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  This  contest  was 
carried  on  not  only  in  the  fleld  of  battle 
but  also  in  that  of  social  institutions,  and 
was  necessarily  reflected  in  the  social  and 
moral  status  of  women,  and  through  them 
in  the  family  life. 

The  Spanish  woman  of  the  eighteenth 
centur}’  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  her 
French  sister  at  the  daw'n  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Whereas  the  French  woman  of  the 
last  century  is  perhaps  the  most  witty, 
sceptical,  and  free  of  those  who  have  a 
place  in  history,  the  Spaniard  is  the  most 
“  devote,”  docile  and  ignorant — notice 
that  I  have  said  ”  devote,”  not  pious,  for 
piety,  in  my  opinion,  existed  in  a  better 
and  more  solid  form  among  the  famous 
women  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 


centuries,  chief  among  whom  shines  the 
great  <jueen  Isabel  the  Catholic.  At  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance,  Spanish  women, 
whose  learning  equalled  their  piety,  far 
from  contenting  themselves  with  no  edu¬ 
cation,  or  with  only  a  superfleial  one,  held 
professorships  of  rhetoric  and  Latin  like 
Isabel  Galindo,  or  widened  the  domain  of 
philosophic  speculation,  like  Oliva  Sabuco. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  these  traditions 
were  so  utterly  lost  that  it  was  considered 
dangerous  to  teach  girls  the  alphabet,  on 
the  ground  that,  if  they  were  able  to  read 
and  write,  they  might  correspond  with 
their  sweethearts.  I  have  heard  it  told  of 
a  great-grandmother  of  mine,  of  noble 
family  (grandees,  in  fact),  that  she  was 
obliged  W  learn  to  write  alone,  copying 
the  letters  from  a  printed  book,  with  a 
pointed  stick  for  pen,  and  mulberry-juice 
for  ink.  A  salutary  ignorance,  absolute 
submission  to  paternal  and  conjugal  au¬ 
thority,  religious  practices,  and  complete 
self-effacement,  formed  the  regime  under 
which  the  Spanish  woman  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  lived.  These  abuses  were  lashed  by 
the  satiric  scourge  of  our  famous  Moratin, 
in  El  si  de  las  NiAas,  El  viejo  y  la  Eina, 
and  La  Majigata.  The  result  of  the 
teaching  of  these  comedies  amounted  to  a 
complete  transformation  of  the  female 
chjuracter.  The  Spanish  woman  of  the 
time  anterior  to  the  ('ortes  of  Cadiz  has 
become  the  classic  type  ;  as  classic  as  the 
‘‘ garbanzo”  and  the  ‘‘bolero.”  The 
woman  of  this  pure  and  simple  national 
type  never  went  out  except  to  mass,  and 
that  very  early,  for,  as  the  proverb  has  it, 
‘‘ Goo<l  women  don’t  walk.”  Her  dress 
consisted  of  the  tight  petticoat  of  flne 
cloth  or  serge,  white  kerchief,  fastened 
with  a  gold  pin,  and  velvet  bodice  and  lace 
mantilla  ;  her  only  luxury  when  dressed  in 
her  best  (for  she  never  walked)  was  the 
openwork  silk  stocking  and  the  satin  slip- 

f>er.  She  employed  her  time  in  manual 
abor,  ironing,  knitting,  embroidering  on 
a  frame,  or  making  pieserve  or  sweet¬ 
meats.  Patchwork  was  fashionable  in 
spite  of  its  danger  to  the  eyes.  As  lately 
as  my  girlhood  my  mother  used  to  show 
me,  as  a  work  deserving  of  admiration, 
cushions  worked  by  my  great-grandmother 
in  patchwork,  so  flne  that  the  work  almost 
formed  a  new  texture.  Even  if  she  knew 
how  to  read,  this  woman  was  acquainted 
with  no  other  book  than  the  breviary,  the 
‘‘  Christian  Year,”  and  the  Catechism, 
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which  she  used  to  teach  to  her  children, 
by  force  of  blows — for  to  chastise  children 
was  at  that  time  a  kind  of  rite,  which  it 
would  have  been  incorrect  to  curtail,  fur 
the  proverb  says,  “  Qui  diligit  liliuin 
assiduat  illi  dagello.”  She  led  the  prayer 
of  the  rosary,  surrounded  by  her  servants 
and  family  ;  at  night  she  gave  her  bless¬ 
ing  to  her  sons,  who  kissed  her  hand, 
even  though  they  already  wore  beards, 
and  were  married  ;  she  consulted  with 
some  friar  or  other  on  the  affairs  of  her 
household,  and  had  home-made  remedies 
for  all  known  infirmities.  So  thorough¬ 
going  a  female  figure  was  bound  to  disap¬ 
pear  at  the  advent  of  society  as  at  present 
constituted. 

1  do  not  wish  to  maintain  that  all  was 
good  under  the  old  system.  The  scandal¬ 
ous  memories  of  the  court  of  Carlos  IV. 
would  cry  aloud  to  refute  me— duchesses 
picnicking  in  the  country  with  bull  fight¬ 
ers,  and  supping  with  actresses  in  their 
houses,  queens  exalting  their  favorites, 
and  loading  them  with  riches  and  honors  ; 
ladies,  in  addition  to  other  vices,  mure  ex¬ 
cusable  becausi*  natural,  given  up  to  the 
vice  of  gambling,  stuffing  their  beaded 
reticules  with  gold  pieces,  and  losing  in  a 
night  a  fifth  part  of  their  fortune.  All  I 
wish  to  state  is,  that  the  classic  type  of 
the  woman  of  old  Spain  prevailed  before 
the  year  1812,  and  formed  the  character¬ 
istic  of  society  anterior  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  regime  ;  and  I  may  add  that  these 
devote  and  strait-laced  women  and  the 
gay  ladies  whom  Goya  painted  in  the  fres¬ 
coes  of  the  hermitage  of  San  Antonio  were 
two  distinct  and  inseparable  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  epoch,  two  types  of  old 
Spain,  neither  of  which  finds  its  place  in 
the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  where 
virtues  and  vices  alike  bear  an  unmistak¬ 
able  mark  of  the  intellectual  movement. 

The  social  change  brought,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence,  the  evolution  of  the 
feminine  type,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the 
new  style  of  Spaniard  who  strove  for  and 
wrought  this  radical  change  has  not  yet 
resigned  himself  to  the  fact  that,  amid 
the  change  of  all  her  surroundings,  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  laws,  manners,  and  sentiments, 
the  type  of  woman  would  vary  also.  It 
is  indisputable  that  men  in  general  have 
not  resigned  themselves  to  any  change  or 
evolution  in  women.  For  the  Spaniard, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  however  liberal 
and  advanced  his  ideas  may  be,  the  ideal 


of  woman  is  not  in  the  future  but  in  the 
past.  The  model  wife  is  still  the  same  ss 
she  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  VVe  must 
pause  and  examine  into  this  fact,  which 
will  give  us  the  key  to  many  contradictions 
and  enigmas,  at  first  sight  inexplicable, 
which  are  found  in  contemporary  Spain. 

When  the  War  of  Independence  broke 
out,  Spain  possessed  one  of  the  elements 
which  go  furthest  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
patriotism.  This  was  the  identity  of 
views  on  public  affairs  in  the  two  sexes. 

From  this  unanimity  (possessed  also  by 
France  during  the  revolutionary  period) 
patriotism  is  born  in  the  home  circle,  a 
patriotism  that  can  be  handed  down  to 
future  generations.  There  is  nothing  that 
nations,  where  such  unanimity  exists,  may 
not  hope  for. 

At  that  time  the  man  and  the  woman 
were  more  on  a  level  as  regards  their  civil 
duties.  He  did  not  yet  exercise  the  po¬ 
litical  rights  now  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
parliamentary  system,  though  entirely  de¬ 
nied  to  her,  and  society  was  not  divided 
into  two  heterogeneous  portions  as  it  is 
now.  Woman  and  man  felt  and  thought 
alike  ;  both  were  Catholics,  Royalists, 
Spanish  to  the  backbone,  and  enemies  to 
everything  foreign.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  part  played  by  women  in  the  de¬ 
fence  against  the  French  was  no  less  active 
than  that  played  by  men.  Docile  and 
passive  in  ordinary  circumstances  the 
woman  of  old  Spain,  when  she  saw  her 
countr}'  in  danger,  could  show  that  beneath 
her  modest  bodice  beat  the  indomitable 
heart  of  the  heroines  of  Celtiberia.  The 
hands  accustomed  to  finger  the  beads  of 
the  rosary  or  balance  the  lace  fan  found 
strength  to  dash  down  the  grenadiers  of 
the  Old  Guard  or  to  apply  the  fuse  to  the 
touch-hole  of  the  cannon. 

Perhaps  some  one,  taking  up  a  position 
the  disproof  of  which  is  impossible,  may 
maintain  that  with  the  recurrence  of  a 
French  invasion  the  same  thing  would 
happen  again.  I  do  not  believe  it.  Such 
female  heroism  may  occur  as  an  isolated 

f  henomenon  ;  as  a  general  rule  it  cannot, 
t  is  more  likely  to  occur  among  the  lower 
orders  or  the  aristocracy  than  among  the 
middle  class.  The  last  sparks  of  public 
spirit  ii^the  Spanish  woman  were  her  pro¬ 
tests  and  the  kind  of  “  Fronde”  which 
she  organized  at  the  time  wjien  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  September,  1868,  took  an  anti- 
Catholic  complexion  and  Amadco  I.  came 
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to  the  throne.  To  the  name  class  of 
phenomena  belongs  the  part  which  women, 
chiedy  peasants,  took  in  the  Carlist  rising 
in  the  northern  provinces.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  whenever  the  Spanish 
woman  shows  interest  in  public  affairs  her 
adherence  is  always  given  to  old  Spain  ; 
new  Spain,  socially  speaking,  has  not  yet 
formed  its  female  party.  Since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  last  civil  war  women  have 
paid  no  attention  to  public  affairs. 
Though  certain  ladies  are  adopting  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  galleries  of 
“  Congress,”  it  is  with  a  view  to  amuse¬ 
ment,  to  see  and  be  seen.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  opinions 
are  the  very  opposite  to  reactionary,  was 
complaining  to  me  that  the  Spanish  woman  ' 
lacks  an  ideal,  and  listening  to  his  com¬ 
plaint,  I  redected  that  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  have  one  ;  her  old  ideal  has  not 
been  respected,  a  new  one  has  not  been 
offered. 

Spaniards  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  a  painful  contradiction.  Though 
their  inclination  to  social  innovations  is 
such  that  in  no  country,  except  perhaps 
Japan,  have  reforms  been  so  sudden  and 
so  radical,  they  feel  at  the  same  time  so 
intensely  the  charm  of  tradition  that  they 
are  always  returning  to  it  like  the  faithless 
hnsband  to  the  constant  wife.  That  in 
which  tradition  exercises  the  strongest 
sway  over  the  Spaniard,  for  it  lies  deep, 
we  may  say,  in  the  foundation  of  his 
Semitic  nature,  is  everything  which  relates 
to  his  womankind.  From  the  Spaniard’s 
point  of  view,  I  repeat,  all  may,  nay  must, 
change  ;  woman  alone  must  remain  im¬ 
mutable  and  fixed  like  the  pole-star.  Ask 
the  most  liberal  man  in  Spain  what  quali- 
ties  must  be  united  in  his  ideal  of  woman, 
and  he  will  draw  you  a  picture  very  little 
different  to  that  drawn  by  Fray  Luis  de 
Leon  in  La  Perfecta  Camda,  or  Juan  Luis 
Vives  in  La  Institucion  de  la  Mujer  Crii- 
tiana,  or  even,  asoending  still  further  the 
stream  of  time,  he  may  go  back  to  the 
Bible,  and  find  bis  ideal  expressed  in  the 
strong  woman.  At  the  same  time  as  he 
draws  so  severe  an  outline  and  demands 
from  the  other  sex  a  combination  of  the 
qualities  of  the  stoic  and  the  angel,  he 
would  place  her  within  a  crystal  barrier 
which  should  separate  her  from  the  world 
through  the  help  of  ignorance.  An  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  mine  who  passes  his  life 
wallowing  in  the  political  mire  does  not 


scruple  to  censure  as  a  grave  fault,  and  to 
ridicule  as  the  greatest  absurdity,  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  on  public  affairs  by  a 
woman.  As  for  other  kinds  of  knowledge, 
many  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  father 
of  a  certain  friend  of  mine  who,  when 
asked  by  his  daughter  if  Russia  was  a 
northern  country,  replied  angrily,  *‘  Good 
women  have  no  need  to  know  such  things.” 

I  repeat,  that  the  social  distance  between 
the  two  sexes  is  to  day  greater  than  it  was 
in  old  Spain.  Men  have  gained  rights 
and  privileges  in  which  women  have  no 
share.  Each  new  conquest  made  by  the 
stronger  sex  in  the  field  of  political  liberty 
deepens  the  moral  abyss  that  separates  it 
from  the  weaker,  and  makes  the  role  of 
the  latter  more  passive  and  ill-defined. 
Educational  freedom,  religious  freedom, 
right  of  public  meeting,  the  suffrage  and 
the  whole  parliamentary  system  only  serve 
to  transfer  to  one  half  of  society,  the  mas¬ 
culine,  the  strength  which  the  other  half 
is  gradually  losing.  I^lowaday:'  no  woman 
in  Spain,  from  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
downward,  enjoys  the  slightest  political 
influence,  and  the  female  intelligence  is 
but  a  pale  reflection  of  the  ideas  suggested 
by  men.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  as¬ 
sertion  it  will  suffice  to  analyze  one  aspect 
of  the  female  heart  in  Spain,  its  feelings 
on  the  religious  question. 

I  have  already  stated  that  in  my  native 
land,  so  far  from  desiring  that  his  wom¬ 
ankind  should  think  and  feel  like  himself, 
the  man’s  aim  is  that  they  should  live  a 
moral  and  intellectual  life  not  only  inferior 
to  but  entirely  different  from  his  own. 
That  the  Spanish  woman  is  a  believer  by 
instinct  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  instinct  is  greatly  assisted  by 
the  law,  promulgated  by  the  man,  that, 
while  he  may  make  his  choice  and  be  either 
deist,  atheist,  sceptic,  or  materialist,  his 
daughters,  sisters,  wife,  and  mother  must 
bo  nothing  else  than  Catholics  pure  and 
simple.  I  remember  that  some  time  ago 
in  my  native  town,  Coruna,  a  meeting  of 
freethinkers  was  got  up.  The  promoter 
and  president  was  a  professor  of  very  re¬ 
publican  opinions,  and  be  gave  notice  in 
the  newspapers  that  ladies  might  be  pres¬ 
ent.  When  after  the  meeting  be  was 
asked  why  he  bad  not  brought  his  own 
wife,  he  answered,  horror-struck,  ”  My 
wife  f  My  wife  is  no  freethinker,  thank 
God  1” 

I  should  be  the  last  to  complain  of  the 
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persistence  of  the  religious  spirit  among 
women.  Would  that  men  had  it  too. 
Heaven  knows  they  need  it  !  I  only  wish 
to  show  the  inconsistency,  the  unfairness, 
and  the  somewhat  humiliating  nature  of 
the  restriction  imposed  by  men  upon  worn* 
en  in  forbidding  them  to  break  through 
the  barrier  of  belief.  The  man  considers 
himself  a  superior  being,  authorized  to 
throw  off  every  yoke  and  question  all 
authority  and  to  arrange  his  life  on  an 
elastic  moral  system  of  his  own  making  ; 
but,  influenced  by  the  despotic  and  jealous 
temper  natural  to  the  African  races,  as  he 
can  no  longer  place  a  negro  with  a  dagger 
in  his  girdle  to  watch  over  his  wife,  he 
gives  her  an  august  guardian,  God  !  Thus 
God  is  for  the  Spanish  woman  the  protec¬ 
tor  of  the  purity  of  the  marriage  tie,  with 
the  added  advantage  that,  if  the  husband 
seeks  distraction  and  pleasure  abroad,  the 
guardian  becomes  a  consoler  and  a  coun¬ 
sellor  of  right,  who  takes  the  wounded  soul 
into  his  loving  hands  and  heals  it  with 
sweet  balm,  turning  it  from  the  path  that 
leads  to  destruction. 

This  is  why  no  Spaniard,  with  excep¬ 
tions  so  few  that  they  serve  to  confirm  the 
rule,  would  consent  to  see  the  women  of 
his  family  abandon  the  religion  in  which 
they  were  brought  up.  Men  there  are 
who  have  not  confessed  for  thirty  years 
and  yet  would  be  shocked  to  hear  that 
their  wives  had  failed  to  carry  out  the 
commandment  of  the  Church  last  East^. 
No  unbeliever  can  fail  to  evince  a  certain 
amount  of  feeling  when  he  recalls  the  days 
of  his  childhood,  remembering  the  ideas 
which  his  mother  taught  him.  Not  to 
have  received  from  one’s  mother  religious 
instruction  is  considered  almost  as  great 
a  humiliation  as  not  to  know  who  was  one’s 
father,  and  to  tell  a  man  that  his  mother 
was  without  religious  principle  is  to  insult 
him  scarcely  less  than  by  accusing  her  of 
unchastity. 

From  this  dualism  in  the  male  judgment 
spring  extremely  cruious  contrasts  between 
the  public  and  private  life  of  Spanish 
statesmen.  While  abroad  they  pose  as 
innovators,  and  even  as  destructives,  in  the 
family  circle  they  worship  tradition  and 
take  part  in  the  religious  duties  of  the 
household.  Bstanislao  Figueras,  formerly 
President  of  the  Republic,  daily  recited 
the  prayers  of  the  rosary  with  his  wife. 
At  the  table  of  Emilio  Castelar,  another 
President,  who  was  also  democratic  tri¬ 


bune,  meat  was  never  served  on  fast  days 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  sister  Concha. 
Castelar’s  gift  of  beautiful  expression 
helped  him  to  explain  this  reverential  at¬ 
titude  in  an  extremely  poetical  manner  : 
“  My  sister,”  said  the  celebrated  orator, 

“  represents  for  me  the  home  of  our  par¬ 
ents  now  broken  up,  the  pleasant  memories 
of  childhood,  and  the  period  of  youth, 
during  which  love  and  belief  are  so  strong. 
The  Catholic  practice,  which  I  follow  for 
my  sister’s  sake,  gives  wannth  to  my 
heart.” 

While  the  women  are  hearing  mass  their 
husbands  await  them,  leaning  against  the 
pillars  of  the  porch.  Only  women  assist 
at  religious  exercises  such  as  ”  triduos,” 
‘‘  novenas,”  and  celebrations.  All  this  is 
so  well  known  and  common  that  nobody 
pays  any  attention  to  it.  To  such  a  de¬ 
gree  have  the  men  abandoned  to  the  women 
the  field  of  religion,  that  preachers  have 
been  obliged  to  invent  a  trick  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  a  male  congregation.  This 
is  done  by  announcing  lectures  or  confer¬ 
ences,  which  cannot  be  attended  by  women 
because  they  treat  of  very  profound  sub¬ 
jects  of  science,  morals,  or  philosophy. 
The  male  vanity  is  thus  tickled  in  its  most 
sensitive  point — intellectual  exclusiveness 
— the  church  is  crowded  ;  and  although 
the  lectures  do  not  generally  possess  any 
point  of  superiority  to  the  average  news¬ 
paper  article,  their  success  is  assured  by 
the  delicate  flattery  of  being  ”  for  men 
only.” 

I  hasten  to  add  that  though  they  aban¬ 
don  the  religious  field  to  women,  the  men 
do  not  permit  them  to  give  themselves  up 
to  it  entirely.  There  must  be  no  free- 
thinking,  but  neither  must  there  be  relig¬ 
ious  or  mystic  laptures.  Behind  the  ec¬ 
static  devotee  the  father,  brother,  or  hus¬ 
band  sees  the  black  shadow  of  the  ”  spir¬ 
itual  director,”  a  rival  in  authority,  all  the 
more  terrible  from  possessing  the  prestige 
of  a  pure  and  saintly  life,  added  to  that  of  an 
education  almost  always  superior  to  that  of 
the  laity,  at  any  rate  in  morals  and  theol¬ 
ogy.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  of  all 
the  religious  practices  of  the  women  the 
one  that  the  man  looks  upon  with  most 
jealousy  is  frequent  confession.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  the  subject  of  domestic  wars. 
There  exist  in  Spain  some  towns,  in  Bis¬ 
cay  and  Andalusia  especially,  where  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  is  so  great  that 
whole  families  are  guided  by  the  advice 
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(fiven  in  the  confessional.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  exa^erate  the  impatience  and  an¬ 
noyance  with  which  the  men  regard  their 
innuence,  or  the  malevolent  and  even  cal¬ 
umnious  insinuations  with  which  they  dis¬ 
pute  the  empire  of  the  female  heart  against 
the  Jesuits. 

Nevertheless,  husbands,  and  all  others 
who  hold  authority  over  women,  know 
that  the  confessor  is  rather  an  ally  than  an 
enemy.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  the 
confessor  advises  a  woman  to  protest, 
struggle,  and  emancipate  herself,  instead 
of  submitting,  yielding,  and  obeying. 
Only  on  rare  occasions,  when  the  faith 
may  be  in  danger,  the  confessor  will  re¬ 
mind  the  penitent  that  she  will  neither  lose 
nor  save  her  soul  in  company  with  her 
husband,  and  that  marriage  is  not  a  put¬ 
ting  away  of  personal  responsibilities.  lu 
spite  of  all  this  caution  and  moderation 
on  the  part  of  confessors,  I  assert  that 
men  view  frequent  confession  and  religious 
fervor  with  disfavor.  What  they  would 
like  to  see  in  women  is  a  lukewarm  faith, 
a  just  medium  of  piety. 

But  I  must  not  go  on  speaking  of  Span¬ 
ish  women  without  dividing  them  according 
to  the  classes  in  society,  for  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  class,  the  middle  class,  the  populace 
of  the  towns  and  of  the  country,  each 
produce  different  types,  though  the  like¬ 
ness  which  exists  between  them  revetls  the 
common  stock. 

In  mentioning  the  aristocracy,  the  royal 
family  presents  itself  first.  It  consists  of 
an  assemblage  of  women  and  a  child  in 
anns.  These  women  are  not  all  Spanish. 
The  queen  is  an  Austrian,  and  the  Infanta 
Paz  lives  in  Bavaria  ;  but  the  queen-dow¬ 
ager,  better  known  as  Isabel  II.,  has  un¬ 
mistakable  national  characteristics.  Un¬ 
conventional  and  acute,  kindly  and  full  of 
fun  ;  the  quintessence  of  “  gracia 
good-natured  to  all  ;  making  up  for  the 
grave  defects  of  her  education  by  the 
keenness  of  her  wits,  the  Queen  Isabel  (let 
history  appreciate  her  political  conduct,  I 
am  talking  at  present  of  her  character)  is 
a  pure  Spanish  type  ;  she  is  what  Taine 
would  call  a“  representative  type”  of  not 
a  few  Spaniards.  Nor  does  her  daughter, 
the  Infanta  Isabel,  Countess  of  Girgenti, 
belie  the  country  of  her  birth.  Familiar 
and  gay,  a  marvel  of  liveliness  and  activ¬ 
ity,  no  slave  of  etiquette,  endowed  with  a 
frank  and  decided  character,  the  Infanta 
Isabel  practises  virtue  in  a  thoroughly 
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Spanish  manner,  without  angularity,  su¬ 
persensitiveness,  or  affectation,  and  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  trace  of  prudery.  What 
distinguishes  her  from  the  group  of  Span¬ 
ish  women  with  whom  she  would  naturally 
be  clas.sed  is  a  manly  independence,  an 
affection  for  sport  and  bodily  exercise, 
which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  Saxon 
race.  No  one  can  deny  individuality  to 
the  Infanta  Isabel,  and  this  quality  makes 
her  very  “  sympathique,”  and  assimilates 
her  to  the  women  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  Infanta  Paz  possesses  refined  tastes, 
such  as  a  love  of  painting  and  making 
verses,  but  has  given  no  proof  of  a  really 
artistic  temperament.  The  Infanta  Eula¬ 
lia,  elegant  and  highly-strung,  has  no  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  among  the  multitudes  of 
ladies  who  are  the  ornaments  of  ball¬ 
rooms  and  delight  the  eye  with  their 
beauty. 

Next  after  the  royal  family  come  the 
ladies  of  the  aristocracy,  both  that  of 
birth  and  that  which  springs  from  recent 
military  and  political  triumphs.  These 
have  the  worst  reputation  of  any  class  of 
women  in  Spain.  I  will  prove  it  to  be 
unfounded,  but  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
it  exists. 

The  people  of  Madrid,  who  continually 
sec  the  same  hundred  or  so  of  ladies  al¬ 
ways  the  same,  luxuriously  and  daintily 
dressed,  whirled  rapidly  along  in  their 
well-cushioned  carriages  ;  the  middle-class 
which  from  the  pit  of  the  Theatro  Real 
beholds  these  same  ladies  leaning  back  in 
their  boxes  resplendent  with  jewelry, 
and  with  bare  arms  and  shoulders  ;  which 
eagerly  devours  in  the  newspapers  the 
‘‘  fashionable  news”  and  ‘‘  echoes  of  so¬ 
ciety,”  and  takes  count  of  the  laces  of 
each  trousseau  and  the  amount  of  velvet 
employed  in  a  train  ;  which  hears  certain 
names  re-echoed  with  all  the  pride  of 
beauty,  riches,  and  estate  ;  feeling  day  by 
day  the  goad  of  envy  and  the  smart  of 
amour  propre — gives  itself  up  to  repeat 
and  believe  that  the  ladies  of  the  “  beau 
monde”  are  all  more  or  less  Cleopatras  or 
Julias,  equally  ready  to  drink  pearls  melt¬ 
ed  in  vinegar  and  to  sacrifice  their  reputa¬ 
tions  now  with  Csesar,  now  with  the  glad¬ 
iators  of  the  bull-ring.  I  have  noticed, 
and  the  observation  appears  to  me  a  new 
one,  that  the  spectators  by  whom  the 
higher  classes  are  always  surrounded,  the 
mob  that  is  always  on  the  look-out  for 
and  ready  to  comment  on  their  actions. 
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confines  its  attention  to  one  sex  (the  fe¬ 
male)  in  those  classes  :  it  personifies  in  the 
woman  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  the 
class,  and  whether  it  bo  that,  from  the 
double  moral  standard  that  prevails  for 
the  two  sexes,  it  imagines  that  everything 
is  permissible  in  men  ;  or  whether  the 
luxury  that  provokes  envy  is  not  so  evi¬ 
dent  in  men  as  in  women,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  shafts  of  calumny,  and  the  accu¬ 
sations  directed  against  the  higher  classes, 
invariably  choose  as  their  target  the  con^ 
duct  of  women.  That  the  aristocrat 
should  be  an  idler,  a  spendthrift,  loose,  friv¬ 
olous,  and  purposeless  ;  that  he  should  live 
in  ignorance  and  at  his  ease  ;  that  like  the 
celebrated  “  viveur”  of  the  satire  his  only 
thoughts  should  be  of  bulls  and  horses, 
and  that  ho  should  be  useless  to  his  coun¬ 
try  and  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  sur¬ 
prises  nobody.  That  which  is  leading  us 
straight  to  “  decadence”  and  the  “  Later 
Empire,”  is  that  a  suspicion  should  be 
abroad  that  the  Marquesa  Tres  Estrellas 
has  a  ”  liaison,”  or  that  she  should  have 
lowered  two  centimetres  the  neck  of  her 
ball-dress. 

Ho  who  does  not  live  in  the  magic  cir¬ 
cle  of  ”  society,”  or  docs  not  possess  the 
rare  virtue  of  contentment  with  that  state 
of  life,  regards  as  serious  crimes  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  actions,  morally  colorless,  which 
great  ladies  perform  whether  because  their 
position  demands  it,  or  to  fill  up  the  emp¬ 
tiness  of  their  existence,  or  to  conform  to 
the  regulations  of  fashion.  The  people, 
and  to  a  greater  degree  the  needy  middle 
class,  among  which  public  opinion  is 
formed,  cannot  believe  that  the  woman 
who  spends  yearly  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
dress  and  jewelry,  who  attends  races  in 
her  landau  or  coach,  and  lunches  there  on 
pigeon-pie  and  champagne,  who  employs 
in  trains  materials  that  might  have  been 
used  in  making  her  bodice  less  scanty, 
who  perfumes  the  padding  of  a  tea-gown 
and  wears  silk  stockings  in  the  daytime, 
who  dines  well  and  luxuriously,  and  after 
sipping  her  coffee  lights  a  Turkish  ciga¬ 
rette — is  not  utterly  lost.  All  this  seems 
to  the  Spaniard  a  sign  of  depravity  and 
wickedness,  and  from  every  detail  of  the 
kind  that  comes  to  his  notice  he  infers  a 
life  of  debauchery  and  disorder,  and  sup¬ 
poses  that  such  is  the  life  of  all  the  ladies 
of  the  ‘‘  grand  monde.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  live  very 
superficial  lives,  their  only  thoughts  being 
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of  dress,  amusement,  and  trifles.  But  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  this  is  rather  the 
result  of  want  of  brains  than  of  wicked¬ 
ness,  we  must,  before  passing  condemna¬ 
tion,  look  and  sec  if  the  man,  from  whom 
the  woman  receives  the  moral  impulse, 
gives  her  any  better  example.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  such  is  not  the  fact, 
and  that  the  stronger  sex  is  equally  guilty 
of  frivolity  with  the  weaker.  In  the  man 
the  fault  is  less  excusable.  The  woman  in 
being  frivolous,  in  passing  her  life  between 
the  hairdresser  and  the  dressmaker  is  only 
confining  herself  to  the  region  to  which 
she  has  been  relegated,  and  playing  the 

f  art  imposed  upon  her,  that  of  ornament, 
t  is  a  common  saying  in  Spain  that  only 
two  professions  are  open  to  women,  that 
of  tobacconist,  or  that  of  queen.  To  these 
have  been  added  lately  those  of  telegraph 
or  telephone  clerk.  To  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  path  lies  open.  If  our  nobil¬ 
ity  desired  to  have  weight  and  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  their  country,  and  be¬ 
come  the  “  leading  class”  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  word,  all  would  applaud  and 
none  hinder  them. 

Nor  is  the  luxury  and  inanity  to  which 
ladies  of  high  rank  are  supposed  to  be  given 
up  so  general  as  is  believed.  Many  live 
in  modest  retirement,  many  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  their  homes  and  superintend  in 
person  the  education  of  their  children  ; 
not  a  few  occupy  their  time  in  charity  and 
devotion,  and  some  manifest  a  praise¬ 
worthy  interest  in  literary,  artistic,  or  sci¬ 
entific  questions,  or  even  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  agricultural  or  industrial  prog¬ 
ress.  I  cite  these  latter  as  an  exception, 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  to  praise 
the  discretion  and  talent  of  the  Marquesa 
de  Casa  Lohring,  and  the  fruitful  activity 
and  initiative  of  the  Duquesa  Angela  de 
Medinaceli.  Many  men  of  the  same  so¬ 
cial  position  would  do  well  to  emulate  the 
latter  lady.  It  has  always  been  ladies  of 
■position,  not  men,  who  have  taken  interest 
in  the  national  poetry,  represented  by 
Zorrilla.  Ladies  of  rank  were  the  first  to 
take  up  the  distinguished  Menendez  Pelayo 
and  to  accentuate  his  success.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  character  of  all  the  ladies  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Kivas  is  well  known  ;  and 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Marques  de 
Sotomayor  has  fully  proved  her  enthusiasm 
for  intellectual  qualities  by  choosing  Cano- 
vas  del  Castillo  in  preference  to  a  host  of 
blue-blooded  suitors.  I  do  not  wish  to 
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cite  examples  of  special  merit,  for  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  slight  upon  those  that  I 
omitted  to  name.  1  hope  my  friend,  the 
Condesa  de  Superunda  will  pardon  me  for 
only  mentioning  her  here  to  testify  to  the 
clearness  of  her  understanding  and  the 
earnestness  of  her  life.  Having  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  defended  the  good  names  of 
ladies  of  high  position  against  accusers 
who,  it  is  my  him  belief,  had  never  seen 
a  single  one  except  in  the  distance,  and 
seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  convince 
these  austere  self  made  moralists,  I  fell 
back  on  statistics,  and  begged  them  to 
name  to  me  one  by  one  these  ladies  of 
proven  bad  reputation,  whom  I  say  again 
they  did  not  know  personally,  and  I 
oSfered,  in  exchange,  to  name  to  them 
those  of  unquestioned  correctness  of  life, 
chosen  among  my  own  relations  or  ac¬ 
quaintances.  “  Yon  see,  of  course,”  said 
I,  ”  that  if  ladies  of  position  arc  really  as 
corrupt  and  hopeless  as  you  make  them 
out  to  be,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  prove  it 
by  piling  up  names.  And  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  fault  which  you  impute  to  these  ladies 
is  the  one  that  gives  most  opportunity  for 
calumny,  and  is  such  that  when  suspicions 
of  it  are  aroused,  it  is  as  if  it  were  already 
committed,  I  shall  not  even  be  able  to  re¬ 
ply  to  the  arguments  you  adduce.  Let 
me  have  their  names  then.”  With  that 
my  opponent  gave  me  about  half-a-dozen 
—the  eternal  invariable  half-dozen  that 
gives  unending  food  to  scandal  and  ma¬ 
terial  for  backbiting  ;  the  half-dozen 
whose  story  has  reached  the  provinces,  and 
has  probably  also  found  its  way  over  the 
sea  into  foreign  lands.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  kept  citing  whole  families,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ladies,  and  once  I  went  so  far  as 
to  pick  up  the  Red  Book,  which  contains 
a  list  of  the  nobility,  and  request  the  mor¬ 
alist  to  mark  with  a  cross  those  he  consid¬ 
ered  guilty.  I  remember  that  he  was 
never  able  to  complete  the  dozen. 

But  how  can  so  deeply-rooted  a  preju¬ 
dice  lie  got  rid  of  ?  ■  Who  can  upset  argu¬ 
ments  like  that  of  a  certain  lady  living  in 
the  country,  who,  having  read  in  some 
newspaper  that  great  ladies  decorated  their 
dancing  shoes  with  diamond  buckles,  de¬ 
clared  loudly  that  the  woman  who  put 
brilliants  on  her  feet  must  l>e  worthless, 
and  that  she  was  at  a  loss  to  Jmow  why  the 
husbands  of  these  ladies  did  not  send  them 
to  the  Penitentiary. 

To  this  sort  of  conspiracy  against  the 
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fair  name  of  noble  ladies  the  novel  and  the 
drama  have  contributed.  Perhaps  the 
public  is  amused  and  tickled  in  its  vanity 
by  the  representation  of  vice  in  high 
laces  ;  or  perhaps  the  prejudice  of  which 
have  spoken  has  made  its  way  even 
among  the  literary  class  ;  the  fact  remains 
that  the  duchesses,  marchionesses,  and 
countesses  represented  in  dramas  and 
novels  arc  almost  invariably  shocking  ex¬ 
amples  of  perversity  and  worthlessness. 
Not  long  ago  one  of  our  first  novelists, 
Pereda,  published  a  novel  on  manners  in 
high  life,  called  La  Montalvtz,  in  which 
the  maidens  and  matrons  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  commit  all  sorts  of  enormities.  It  is 
my  belief  that  Pereda,  who  is  a  great 
hater  of  life  in  the  capital,  allowed  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  what  1  call  ”  the  pro¬ 
vincial  legend  ;”  if  the  novelist  had  only 
associated  with  the  people  of  whom  he 
wrote,  his  picture  would  be  more  true, 
and  he  would  not  quote  the  exception  as 
rule.  The  ladies  fare  no  better  in  the 
novels  of  another  author  of  much  merit, 
the  Jesuit,  Father  Coloma,  but  in  his  case 
the  cloth  explains  certain  unduly  austere 
expressions  of  opinion  about  balls,  parties, 
dress,  and  amusements  which  belong  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  upper  classes. 

The  education  which  is  given  to  the 
daughters  of  the  nobility  is  in  my  opinion 
defective  in  two  respects.  It  is  weak  and 
it  is  wholly  foreign.  Weak  because  it  has 
no  foundation  in  serious  and  deep  studies 
and  never  gets  beyond  superflciality  ;  for¬ 
eign  because  schools,  governesses,  masters, 
and  nurses,  everything  in  fact  to  be  ”  the 
right  thing,”  must  come  from  France, 
Germany,  or  England.  These  women  are 
losing  every  day  more  and  more  the  na¬ 
tional  cnaracter  and  individuality.  1  never 
enter  a  boudoir  or  bed-room  without  be¬ 
ing  impelled  by  my  novelist’s  and  observ¬ 
er’s  instinct  to  glance  at  the  book  which, 
cased  in  rich  old  velvet,  lies  on  the  little 
table  or  by  the  fireplace.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  it  is  a  French  novel  of  the  high-fla¬ 
vored  type,  Ohnet,  Feuillet,  or  Cherbuliez, 
scarcely  ever  a  religious  or  historical  book, 
never  a  Spanish  novel,  for  to  these  palates, 
accustomed  to  the  French  bonbon,  served 
up  in  a  satin  box,  Spanish  novels  are 
”  vulgar.”  Ladies  who,  like  the  Con- 
desa-Duquesa  de  Benavente,  follow  with 
kindly  interest  our  modern  novel- writing, 
or,  like  the  Duquesa  de  Mandas,  have  read 
and  understood  books  on  geology  and  pre- 
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hintoric  fonns,  may  be  instanced  as  honor¬ 
able  exceptions. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  of  it ;  a  woman 
whose  position  gives  her  leisure  and  who 
is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  dedicat¬ 
ing  much  time  to  domestic  affairs  by  the 
perfect  organization  of  her  household  ; 
who  no  longer  lives  a  cloistered  life  as  in 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  whose  “  house 
falls  in  upon  her,”  as  we  say  here,  because 
her  husband  desi'rts  her,  to  pursue  his 
amusements  and  business  ;  requires  a  great 
moral  superiority  to  enable  her  to  escape 
the  purposeless  life  of  visits,  the  park,  the 
opera,  and  the  ball-room,  to  have  other 
thoughts  than  the  changes  of  fashion  and 
to  be  strong  and  sel^contained.  It  is 
often  the  vanity  of  her  husband  which  in¬ 
cites  her  to  extravagance  and  ostentation, 
even  if  his  indifference  and  desertion  do 
not  drive  her  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  ex¬ 
citement.  All  these  arc  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances  inadmissible  by  those  who 
would  have  the  woman  faultless  and  im¬ 
passive,  but  not  to  be  ignored  by  the 
student  of  human  nature. 

In  appearance  the  ladies  of  the  nobility 
are  handsome  and  stately  ;  but  the  nation¬ 
al  type  of  beauty  is  becoming  scarcer. 
The  woman  of  middle  height,  slight  and 
rounded  form,  undulating  and  languid  or 
swift  and  stately  movements  ;  black,  ex¬ 
pressive  eyes  fringed  with  long  lashes, 
somewhat  colorless  lips,  dark  complexion 
and  hair  of  jet,  is  giving  place,  little  by 
little,  to  the  fleshy  blonde,  known  here  as 
the  liubens  type.  There  are  many  blondes 
in  Madrid.  The  truth  is  that  a  great  part 
of  them  are  blondes  only  by  the  help  of 
dyes. 

Another  type  which  abounds  in  the 
aristocracy,  and  seems  to  me  very  ancient 
in  that  class,  is  the  fair  woman,  pale, 
anemic,  with  long  face,  and  projecting 
and  scornful  under  lip,  such  as  were  paint¬ 
ed  by  great  portrait-painters  like  Pantoja 
and  Velasquez.  This  type,  though  not 
beautiful,  is  full  of  distinction.  It  is 
thought  that  the  bringing  of  the  water 
from  Lozoya  and  the  climatic  change  which 
ensued  have  changed  the  appearance  of 
the  ladies  of  Madrid,  making  them  fresher 
and  rounder.  To  me  it  is  evident  that 
the  loss  of  the  national  type  is  to  a  great 
degree  the  result  of  the  change  in  dress 
and  the  adoption  of  fashions  created  by 
other  nations  widely  different  from  ours, 
which,  though  they  may  suit  their  invent¬ 


ors,  render  ns  ridiculous.  The  Spanish 
woman  had  hit  upon  the  costume  most 
becoming  to  her  in  the  fashions  of  the 
time  of  Carlos  IV.  The  short  satin  skirt, 
the  low  slipper,  and  above  ail,  the  mys¬ 
terious,  voluptuous  and  poetical  black  or 
white  mantilla,  are  unequalled  in  setting 
off  a  type  of  woman  who  is  pleasing  rather 
than  really  handsome.  The  present  fash- 
ion,  rough  stuffs,  dull  colors,  tailor-made 
garments  of  English  production,  long 
waterproofs  and  cloaks  ;  the  double-soled, 
broad-heeled  boot ;  and  above  all,  the 
French  canote-hat,  are  so  many  dangers 
for  Spanish  beauty.  long-necked, 

straight-backed  woman  like  the  English¬ 
woman  looks  quite  well  in  a  man’s  tunic 
and  tie.  A  woman  of  very  pure  and  fresh 
complexion  would  lose  nothing  by  employ¬ 
ing  half  tones,  gray,  otter,  or  “beige.” 
A  tall  woman  might  look  stately  in  a  cloak 
that  covered  her  from  head  to  foot,  but 
the  Spaniard — short,  dark,  with  rounded 
form  and  curving  lines — needs  garments 
of  another  kind  and  fashion,  suited  to 
her  natural  shape.  The  classic  type  seems 
better  preserved  among  the  “  chulas”  of 
the  lower  quarters  of  Madrid  than  among 
the  higher  classes,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  “  chula”  dresses  in  a  way 
that  follows  the  fashions  of  the  past :  her 
shoes  arc  made  and  her  hair  is  arranged  in 
the  Spanish  manner,  and  she  wraps  around 
her  the  Manila  shawl  embroidered  with 
bright  colors.  When  the  ladies  of  the 
aristocracy  bring  out  the  mantilla  during 
Holy  Week,  the  classic  type  shines  forth 
immediately  in  all  its  genuine  brilliancy 
like  a  diamond  in  its  setting. 

On  visiting  Spain  every  tourist  of  artistic 
instincts  laments  the  disappearance  of  the 
mantilla.  Formerly  a  hope  remained  for 
him  outside  Holy  Week,  namely,  the 
bull-flghts.  But  even  from  this  last 
stronghold  the  mantilla  has  been  cast  out 
by  fashion.  Nowadays  the  proper  thing  is 
to  go  to  the  bull-fight  in  hats,  the  more 
exaggerated  the  better  ;  and,  if  the  simple 
truth  must  be  told,  the  right  thing  is  not 
to  go  to  the  bull-light  at  all,  but  to  prefer 
the  race  course,  with  its  ins  and  outs  of 
betting,  its  rivalry  of  ostentation  in  the 
rows  of  carriages  and  its  exhibition  of  loud 
summer  costume.  The  taste  for  bull-fight¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  tnie  Spanish  taste,  with 
which  the  whole  nation  is  deeply  imbued, 
is  now  to  be  found  almost  exclusively 
among  the  men,  the  “  chulas,”  and  the 
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otntn on  people.  The  middle  class,  which 
always  follows  in  the  steps  of  the  upper, 
has  deserted  the  bull-ring  ;  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  woman,  whose  nen’es  arc  getting  so 
highly  strung  that  she  cannot  stand  a  sad 
play,  cannot  now  endure  the  emotions  of 
the  bull-fight,  which  the  philanthropic 
propaganda  has  represented  to  her  as  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  experienced  in  the  Coliseum 
of  old. 

In  Spain,  middle  class  has  a  very  wide 
signification.  Its  boundaries  are  so  ill- 
defined  that  it  embraces  on  the  one  hand 
the  wife  of  the  rich  banker,  who  is  middle 
class  ouly  because  she  is  not  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  wife  of  the 
telegraph  clerk  or  sub-lieutenant,  who  be¬ 
longs  to  it  only  because  she  cannot  be 
classed  among  the  common  people.  To 
make  the  classification  somewhat  more 
precise,  we  must  base  it  on  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  say  that  the  woman  who 
does  not  dress  like  the  lower  orders,  who 
pays  a  man  or  maidservant  to  wait  upon 
her,  and  owns  a  little  drawing-room  in 
which  to  receive  visitors,  belongs  to  the 
middle  class.  The  smallest  position  under 
Government  held  by  a  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  the  very  shadow  of  a  claim,  is  seized 
on  by  the  Spanish  woman  as  a  means  of 
reckoning  herself  among  the  “  gentry,” 
and  escaping  from  the  ranks  of  the  “  peo¬ 
ple”  properly  so  called. 

Every  Spanish  woman  is  anxious  Go 
prove  that  she  is  “  come  of  decent  peo¬ 
ple,”  and  considers  that  a  Government 
clerk  on  a  very  small  salary,  whose  very 
means  of  existence  are  precarious,  fulfils 
this  condition  better  than  any  artisan 
whose  skill  lies  in  his  hands,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  silversmith,  watchmaker,  or  cabi¬ 
net-maker.  Even  though  in  the  house  of 
the  artisan  life  is  easy  while  iu  that  of  the 
Government  clerk  or  soldier  sordid  pov. 
erty  and  hardships  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  the  Spanish  woman  prefers  the  lat¬ 
ter  because,  married  to  a  captain  or  ci^il 
service  clerk,  she  considers  her  position 
as  a  “  lady”  assured.  In  this  respect  also 
the  woman  only  adopts  the  masculine  opin¬ 
ion.  A  civil  service  clerk  with  a  salary 
of  £60  a  year  can  ‘‘  cut  a  figure”  in  the 

bean  monde,”  can  go  to  a  ball  and 
dance  with  duchesses.  A  cabinet-maker 
or  grocer  who  gains  by  his  work* £200  or 
£400  a  year  will  never  bo  looked  upon  as 
a  ‘‘  gentleman.” 

The  >  antipathy  which  she  feels  to  me- 
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chanical  or  mercantile  employments  sets 
the  Spanish  woman  of  the  middle  class 
against  the  idea  of  gaining  her  own  living 
by  her  industry.  Nor  did  this  idea  spring 
up  spontaneously  within  her,  she  only 
judges  by  the  standard  that  has  been  in¬ 
culcated  from  her  youth  up.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  people  when  still  a  child  learns 
already  to  gain  her  piece  of  bread,  by 
running  errands,  domestic  service,  sewing, 
manufacturing,  making  cigars,  selling  fish 
or  vegetables  or  tending  cattle.  Hut  im¬ 
agine  a  shabby-genteel  family  favored  by 
nature  with  five  or  six  sons  and  condemned 
to  live  on  a  miserable  salary  or  income. 
NVhat  will  the  daughters  do  i  Go  behind 
a  counter  ?  Exercise  some  profession, 
business,  or  occupation  ?  No.  They 
would  thus  cease  iptio  facto  to  be  ‘‘  ladies.  ” 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  a  ‘‘  lady”  is 
to  do  nothing  at  all.  And  so,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  must  remain  mouldering  under  the 
paternal  roof,  forming  a  sort  of  convent 
of  nuns  without  vocation  ;  watching  their 
youth  slide  by  in  sadness,  knowing  that  it 
will  be  followed  by  an  old  age  still  more 
sad,  reduced  to  live  on  bad  and  scanty 
food,  so  as  to  attain  the  two  objects  on 
which  they  found  their  sole  hopes  of  a 
better  future.  Firstly,  that  their  brothers 
may  get  a  start  in  life,  so  as  to  be  able 
”  some  day”  to  assist  them.  Secondly, 
that  they  may  not  be  without  the  amount 
of  dress  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  “  respectably”  in  public, 
and  await  the  advent  of  the  long-bopcd- 
for  husband  who  is  to  come  to  their  relief. 
If  he  does  not  put  in  an  appearance,  no 
life  can  be  more  wretched  than  that  of  this 
young  lady,  condemned  to  poverty  and 
idleness,  or,  at  the  best,  to  shame-faced 
labor,  concealed  as  a  crime,  because  the 
class  in  society  to  which  she  belongs  would 
expel  her  from  its  ranks  if  it  knew  that 
she  demeaned  herself  by  any  other  work 
than  that  of  managing  her  household. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  avocations  which  are 
open  to  women  in  Spain,  but  fewer  still 
are  the  women  of  the  middle  class  who 
can  make  up  their  minds  to  exercise  them. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  lady,  Martina  Castells, 
graduated  in  medicine.  The  illustrated 
papers  published  her  portrait  as  that  of  a 
remarkable  and  singular  female.  At  the 
present  time  there  exists  between  the 
woman  of  the  middle  class  and  the  woman 
of  the  people  the  profound  difference  that, 
whereas  the  latter  considers  it  her  duty  to 
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j^ain  her  living,  the  “  bourgeoise”  is  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  she  ought  to  be 
maintained  entirely  by  the  work  of  the 
men.  This  is  why  women  in  the  middle 
class  are  more  dependent,  more  conven¬ 
tional,  and  less  spontaneous.  The  woman 
of  the  people  may  be  a  somewhat  coarse 
figure,  but  she  is  certainly  much  more  of 
a  figure  than  the  bourgeoise.  This  latter 
— she  must  not  bo  offended,  it  is  her 
teacher’s  fault,  not  her  own — passes  her 
life  expecting,  one  might  almost  say  lying 
in  wait  for,  a  husband.  From  her  earliest 
years  she  has  continually  had  it  dinned 
into  her  that  the  only  career  open  to  her 
is  matrimony,  and  she  acts  on  the  advice. 

1  will  not  say  that  love,  so  natural  and 
amiable  in  youth,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  ;  what  I  do  say  is,  that  this  love  savors 
of  utilitarianism,  as  it  is  the  only  form  of 
the  struggle  for  existence  in  which  women 
may  compete.  The  modest  middle-class 
family  stints  its  meals  to  enable  the  daugh¬ 
ters  to  present  themselves  on  the  prome¬ 
nade,  at  the  theatre,  or  evening  party,  suit¬ 
ably  got- up  and  well  equipped  in  all  the 
weapons  suitable  for  husltand  hunting. 
.Marriage,  and  the  advantages  that  ensue 
from  it,  being  the  one  aspiration  of  the 
bourgeoise,  her  parents  do  their  best  to 
educate  her  conformably  to  mas<-uline 
itleas  and  prejudices,  and  to  keep  her  in 
that  just  mean  with  a  tendency  to  impas¬ 
siveness  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is 
desired  by  Spaniards  in  their  better  halves. 
.\lthough  there  still  exist  men  who  com¬ 
mend  absolute  ignorance  in  women,  the 
majority  are  beginning  to  prefer,  at  least 
in  practical  life,  a  wife  who,  without  being 
ambitious  of  solid  and  serious  instruction, 
has  a  shadow,  veneer,  or  varnish  of  school¬ 
ing  which  makes  her  “  presentable.”  He 
who  does  not  wish  for  learning  in  his 
wife,  wishes  for  “  education,”  csjKjcially 
in  all  that  is  showy  and  ornamental. 
l’rt)gress  is  no  vain  word,  seeing  that 
nowadays  a  middle-class  husband  would 
blush  that  his  wife  should  not  know  how¬ 
to  write  or  road.  History,  elocution,  as¬ 
tronomy,  mathematics  are  studies  still 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion  by  men  ; 
philosophy  and  the  dead  laf.guagcs  would 
be  excessive.  On  the  other  hand  an 
agreement  has  been  arrived  at,  and  mod¬ 
ern  languages,  geography,  music,  and 
drawing  are  looked  upon  with  favor,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  taken  up  in  a  purely  ama¬ 
teur  spirit  and  do  not  become  serious  pur¬ 


suits.  Painting  on  china,  decorating  cups 
and  saucers,  daubing  ”  moonlight  ef¬ 
fects,”  is  regarded  favorably.  Frequent¬ 
ing  museums,  studying  nature,  sketching 
from  the  living  model,  is  looked  upon 
with  disfavor.  To  be  able  to  read  the 
Fiparo  in  French  and  Walter  Scott  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  good.  To  read  Horace  in  Latin, 
dreadful  ! 

This  system  of  education  in  which  half 
shades  prevail,  and  in  which  solidity  and 
depth  are  regarded  as  improper,  has  the 
inevitable  result  of  limiting,  checking,  and 
narrowing  women,  dwarfing  their  natural 
growth,  and  keeping  them  in  continual 
childhoixi.  Its  character  is  purely  8uj>er- 
ficial,  it  is  at  the  most  a  whitewash  of 
education,  and  even  where  it  can  infuse 
some  traces  and  scraps  of  knowledge,  it 
can  never  give  a  proper  stimulus  to  intel¬ 
lectual  activity. 

While  female  education  is  so  weak  in¬ 
tellectually  it  is  not  much  better  practi¬ 
cally.  The  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
hygiene  and  physiology,  so  necessary  for 
the  presen’ation  of  health,  and  the  bring¬ 
ing  up  of  children  ;  the  rudiments  of  the 
culinary  art  ;  the  practice  of  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  rigorous  order  ;  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  that  poetry  which  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  home  by  the  delicate 
taste  of  a  woman  ;  none  of  these  form 
part  of  the  dowry  brought  by  the  ‘‘  bour¬ 
geoise”  to  her  husband.  Sometimes  she 
is  ignorant  of  even  the  most  simple  details 
of  actual  life,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
arrange  linen  in  the  press  or  how  to  keep 
the  lamp  clean.  More  than  this  ;  even  in 
making  her  own  person  attractive,  the 
woman  of  the  middle  classes  does  not  give 
proof  of  that  energy  and  intelligence  which 
are,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  result 
of  culture  rather  than  of  vanity.  Listless¬ 
ness,  carelessness,  lymphatic  limpness, 
lack  of  cold  water,  badly-cared-for  hair, 
teeth,  and  hands,  bad  taste  in  the  choice 
of  dress  and  ornaments,  the  want  of  the 
intellectual  element  in  life  betrayed  by 
the  meaningless  or  coarse  expression  of 
eyes  and  features  ;  all  this  contributes  to 
make  the  middle-class  Spaniard  attractive 
only  during  a  short  period  of  girlhood, 
during  which,  bright,  trim,  and  engaging, 
she  awaits  the  husband  who  is  to ‘‘end 
her  troubles.” 

In  expres.sing  myself  thus,  I  must  again 
repeat,  I  am  indicating  general  tendencies, 
not  invariable  facts.  It  would  be  easy  to 
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dispute  my  assertion  by  quoting  instances. 
And  I  must  again  remind  the  reader  of  a 
fact  that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
the  woman  is  as  the  man  deliberately 
makes  her,  and  that,  considering  her  dis¬ 
advantages,  the  Spanish  woman’s  energy 
and  initiative  show  the  admirable  material 
which  enters  into  her  composition.  Many 
of  the  good  things  that  aie  not  taught  her 
she  guesses  and  attains  by  virtue  of  mother 
wit.  And  on  subjects  which  are  within 
her  reach,  and  on  wdiich  she  is  allowed  to 
have  an  opinion,  she  almost  always  sur¬ 
passes  the  stronger  sex  in  sagacity  and 
good  sense. 

Some  attribute  to  the  climate,  others  to 
the  intellectual  inequality  that  prevails  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sexes,  the  fact  that  the 
home  life  in  Spain  is  wanting  in  intimacy. 
The  husband  sallies  forth  to  his  business 
or  amusement  ;  he  passes  his  evenings  in 
the  caf^,  the  casino,  or  even  in  the  street, 
rarely  or  never  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
One  of  the  things  that  struck  me  most  on 
iny  first  visit  to  France,  was  to  see  so 
many  couples  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  In 
Spain  this  is  not  the  custom,  and  to  give 
the  arm  to  one’s  companion  is  considered 
bad  taste.  Among  us  the  stay  at-home 
man  is  looked  down  upon  ;  he  would  Ih: 
considered  as  spiritless  ;  the  life  which 
women  are  obliged  to  lead  being  so  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  and  the  sphere  of  their  activ¬ 
ity  so  restricted,  a  man  cannot  without 
danger  impose  the  same  limitations  upon 
himself. 

Abandoned  by  their  husbands  the  wives 
are  driven  to  the  same  courses,  and  the 
Spanish  woman  so  devoted  to  home  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  century  is  becoming  a  great 
gadabout.  This  is  one  of  the  |>oint8  in 
which  the  change  has  been  most  radical. 
In  small  places  she  has  no  excuse  for  pass¬ 
ing  her  time  in  the  streets  ;  in  large  cities 
a  pretext  is  easily  found,  shops,  visits, 
church-going,  this  or  that  sight  to  be 
seen.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
taste  for  gadding  about  reveals  some  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  family  life.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  like  Luis  Vives,  that  women  en¬ 
danger  their  fair  fame  by  going  out  often, 
I  only  my  that  going  out  so  as  to  “  get 
away  from  home”  shows  a  want  of  do¬ 
mestic  life  and  a  sort  of  horror  of  solitude 
which  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  an  empty 
head. 

With  regard  to  the  reputations  of  Span¬ 
ish  women  of  the  middle  class  it  may  be 


said  that  there  is  more  virtue  than  vice  in 
them,  that  in  general  they  arc  faithful  to 
their  husbands  ;  and  even  if  they  have 
once  made  a  false  step  it  is  exceptional  to 
sec  one  abandon  herself  to  a  worthless  and 
licentious  life.  In  spite  of  this  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  statistics  could  be  got  to¬ 
gether  on  a  subject  naturally  so  delicate 
and  difficult,  the  backslidings  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  would  be  found  to  be  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  those  of  the  highest.  The 
reason  is  simple.  The  wife  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  clerk,  solicitor,  or  doctor  is  less 
observed  and  enjoys  greater  liberty  than 
the  lady  of  high  lineage,  well  known, 
surrounded  by  servants,  and  accustomed 
never  to  go  out  except  in  her  carriage. 
Nobody  talks  about  the  boui^eoise,  or  if 
they  do  talk  it  is  only  in  a  restricted  cir¬ 
cle  ;  on  the  lady  of  high  position  all  eyes 
are  fixed.  The  former  is  more  exposed  to 
danger,  because  she  is  easier  of  access, 
less  noticed,  and  her  intrigues  make  no 
scandal.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  populous  centres  who  occupies 
no  lofty  position,  for  a  woman  of  political 
notoriety  will  be  observed  as  much  in  her 
smallest  actions  as  a  princess  of  the  bioo<l. 
Nor  do  the  women  of  the  middle  class 
enjoy  this  immunity  in  small  places. 
Every  ‘‘  lady”  who  wears  silk  is  a  matter 
of  remark  in  a  little  village  ;  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  standard  of  morality  among  the 
middle  class  in  the  provinces  is  fairly 
high. 

Even  in  the  capital,  in  spite  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  nature  of  the  Spanish  nation,  I  do 
not  notice  any  relaxation  of  morals.  This 
question  of  morality  between  the  two  sexes 
requires  most  careful  treatment.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  l>e  frightened 
by  ridiculous  bugl>ear8,  or  be  led  to  take 
up  the  cry  that  the  world  is  going  to  the 
bad  because  of  matU^rs  as  old  as  the  world 
itself,  and  which  are  perhaps  less  preva¬ 
lent,  less  shameless,  and  less  coarse  tlian  lat 
other  periods  of  history.  W’oman  in 
Spain  is  not  depraved,  though  she  is  very 
much  dwarfed,  very  wanting  in  ideal. 

The  Spanish  bourgeoise  is  generally 
somewhat  of  a  snob.  Her  tendency  is  to 
vulgarity,  and  on  that  side  she  sins.  As 
a  result  of  the  mediocrity  to  which  she  is 
systematically  condemned  by  her  social 
position,  she  is  wanting  in  aplomb,  spon¬ 
taneity,  and  distinction.  Tlie  just  mean 
in  religion  ;  the  just  mean,  bordering  upon 
indifference,  in  patriotism  ;  total  extinc- 
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tion  in  politico,  and  the  consecration  of 
her  mental  activities  to  trifles  and  details, 
have  produced  a  woman  of  dwarfed  stat¬ 
ure,  good  at  the  bottom,  of  pleasing  and 
amiable  exterior,  naturally  acute  and  witty, 
but  lacking  in  earnestness,  often  less  dis¬ 
interested,  and  always  more  poor-spirited 
than  the  man.  Her  character  sometimes 
)ossessos  delightful  by-ways,  but  she  is 
acking  in  what  painters  call  “  boldness.” 
Without  being  either  stupi<l  or  bad,  she 
is,  1  repeat,  “  outree”  and  vulgar.  As 
the  spring-s  of  feeling  are  not  dried  up 
within  her,  she  is  capable  of  transforma¬ 
tion  when  her  affections  are  at  stake,  and 
rises  to  grandeur  at  the  bedside  of  her 
sick  child  or  dying  parent.  Instinct  is 
for  women  of  this  kind  a  better  guide 
than  understanding. 

Another  cause  of  vulgarity  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  is  its  eagerness  to  imitate  the 
nobility,  what  we  call  here  “  the  wish 
without  the  power.”  From  this  eager¬ 
ness  results  the  curiosity  and  interest  with 
which  they  read  the  **  fashionable  news,” 
a  species  of  literature  formerly  only  culti¬ 
vated  by  ‘‘  La  Ejtoca,”  the  organ  of  the 
(Conservative  party,  but  now  nin  after  by 
all  the  papers.  Ladies  there  are  who 
learn  by  heart  the  list  of  the  jewels  of  the 
Manpiesade  la  Laguna,  and  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  favorite  colors  of  the 
DiKjuesa  de  .\lba,  whom  they  familiarly 
call  Fenian  Xufier. 

Last  year,  at  the  liarcelona  Exhibition, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  fever¬ 
ish  interest  taken  by  women  of  the  middle 
class  in  the  most  insignificant  actions  of 
ladies  of  high  rank.  When  the  (iueen 
went  out  for  a  walk,  when  she  entered 
the  theatre,  thousands  of  ladies  awaited 
her  in  eager  expectation  (the  men  were 
conspicuous  by  their  alisence),  and  this 
not  from  any  sympathy  with  Royalist 
ideas,  but  simply  from  female  curiosity. 
They  waited  standing  for  hours  and  hours 
to  seixe  and  comment  on  the  details  of 
her  dress  and  the  manner  in  which  her 
hair  and  that  of  her  ladies-in- waiting  was 
arranged.  “  Fernan  Niinex  is  wearing  a 
cloak  like  the  one  you  ordered  in  Paris.” 
“  Look  at  liU  Condesa  de  Sastago,  her 
capote  is  wider  than  the  Queen’s.” 
“  What  a  beautiful  sunshade,  with  an 
ivory  handle  1”  Such  was  the  gist  of  the 
remarks  all  the  time  till  the  carriage  came 
in  view  ;  and  all  this  with  the  anxiety  of 
people  studying  a  model  which  they  in¬ 


tend  to  imitate  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power. 

Anyone  who  saw  in  the  park  two  young 
ladies,  one  the  daughter  of  a  police-mag¬ 
istrate  and  the  other  heiress  to  a  title  and 
£4,000  a  year  would  take  them  at  first 
for  two  sisters.  The  same  hat,  the  same 
cut  of  dresa,  the  same  dark  parasol,  and 
above  all  the  same  frank  and  lofty  bear¬ 
ing,  the  same  reserved  and  side-long  bow. 
Look  closer,  however,  at  these  two  figures 
which  seem  so  similar,  and  you  will  see 
that  they  resemble  each  other  as  the  mod¬ 
ern  cast  rt'sembles  the  coin  of  ancient 
stamp.  Their  dresses  are  similar  in 
shape,  but  in  one  the  cut  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  dressmaker  is  apparent,  in  the  other 
the  laborious  arrangement  made  by  the 
light  of  the  paraffin  lamp  at  home.  The 
walk  and  movements  of  the  one  are  only 
a  poor  imitation  ;  in  the  girl  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  a  certain  amount  of  timidity  is 
noticeable  combined  with  a  certain  amount 
of  stiffness  and  affectation,  which  she  can 
never  shake  off  because  the  freedom  and 
case  bestowed  by  a  brilliant  position  are 
unattainable  V»y  those  who  do  not  possess 
it  and  cannot  l)e  rp[>laced  by  a  careful 
education  and  a  wide  and  agreeable  cul¬ 
ture.  This  stiffness,  which  is  in  reality 
only  produced  by  the  fear  of  appearing 
ridiculous  and  the  lack  of  the  candor  neces¬ 
sary  for  remaining  contentedly  in  one’s 
true  position,  is  what  betrays  the  middle- 
class  woman  in  certain  circles  of  .society. 

The  desire  to  imitate  the  aristocracy 
shows  a  want  of  independence  and  energy 
in  the  woman  of  the  middle  cla-ss.  It 
may  be  answered  that  it  is  better  to  imi¬ 
tate  countesses  and  duchesses  than  “  co- 
cottes”  and  actresses,  as  is  done  in  France. 
I  answer  that  all  imitation  is  undesirable, 
and  if  neither  bad  women  nor  actresses 
are  copied  here  (and  heaven  forfend  that 
I  should  confound  the  one  with  the  other), 
it  is  because  among  us  they  do  not  arouse 
the  same  amount  of  curiosity  as  in  Paris. 
This  is  proved  by  reading  the  daily  press. 
No  reporter  informs  the  public  of  how  the 
Duke  of  X.’sorthe  banker  Z.’s  mistress 
dresses  ;  nor  breaks  through  the  privacy 
which  enwraps  the  life  of  Madame  Men- 
doxa  Tenorio  or  Madame  Tubau  when  off 
the  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
regularly  regaled  with  accounts  of  the 
dresses,  jewels,  sayings,  thoughts,  din¬ 
ners,  and  joumeyings  of  the  ladies  of  the 
nobility. 
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In  Spain  actresses — at  least  during  the 
last  twenty  years — live  in  modest  retire¬ 
ment,  with  no  outbreaks  of  Bohemian  os¬ 
tentation  or  eccentricity.  It  often  hap- 
pens  that  when  they  marry  they  renounce 
the  profession  and  dedicate  themselves 
entirely  to  the  labors  and  duties  of  home.  ‘ 
This,  though  far  from  blameworthy, 
roves  that  they  were  wanting  in  the 
right  spark  of  enthusiastic  genius  which 
makes  tlie  tnie  artist.  Possibly  this  half¬ 
heartedness  has  something  to  do  with  the 
decline  of  the  theatre  and  the  increasing 
lack  of  good  actresses,  which  is  making 
the  creation  of  female  character  for  the 
stage  almost  impossible  in  these  days— a 
loss  deplored  by  all  our  play-writers. 

In  a  study  on  Spanish  women  I  cannot 
omit  a  department  of  life  in  which  the 
aristocracy,  the  middle  class,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  intermixed  and  live  in  common. 

I  mean  the  nunneries.  Although  there 
exist  convents  which  are  preferred  for 
high-born  novices,  like  Las  lluelgas  and 
Las  Salesas,  and  in  some  admission  is  only 
granted  to  those  who  can  show  four  quar- 
terings,  the  fact  remains  that  in  many 
convents  of  Concepcionistas,  Benedictines, 
and  Capuchines,  the  rich  and  noble  lady 
who  has  been  induced  to  take  the  veil  by 
a  religious  impulse,  or  a  disappointed  af¬ 
fection,  prays  in  the  convent  chapel  side 
by  side  with  the  humble  domestic  servant 
who  has  had  to  depend  on  charity  to  en¬ 
able  her  to  amass  the  dowry  necessary  for 
a  “  bride  of  Christ.”  The  remark  I  wish 
to  make  with  regard  to  nuns  in  Spain  is 
that  they  also,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are 
undergoing  a  transformation,  the  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  the  course  of  events.  The 
old-fashioned  type  of  nun,  who  passed 
her  life  in  contemplation,  psalm-singing, 
making  sweetmeats,  almond-paste,  scapu- 
laiies,  and  pin-cushions,  is  gradually  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  the  modem  sister,  less  con¬ 
ventional  and  more  practical,  dedicated 
by  preference  to  teaching  or  works  of 
charity,  desirous  to  learn  and  anxious  to 
model  herself  on  the  French  sisters,  who, 
together  with  the  convents  of  the  Sacr6 
C<Bur,  and  other  institutions  of  the  same 
nature,  have  brought  about  this  radical 
change  in  the  cloister  life  of  Spain. 
Nowadays  the  romantic,  old-fashioned 
convents,  with  their  double  jalousies 
biistling  with  spikes,  and  their  melan¬ 
choly  gardens,  enclosed  in  high  wails, 
within  which  the  life  was  purely  contem¬ 


plative  and  ascetic,  are  becoming  rarer 
and  more  deserted.  The  religious  institu¬ 
tions  which  gain  in  |>opularity  are,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  half-secular  ones, 
which  interest  themselves  in  succoring  the 
poor  and  educating  girls.  .Among  chari¬ 
table  institutions  I  must  cite,  as  a  recent 
Spanish  foundation,  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  (I^as  Hermanitas  de  los  Pobres). 
In  teaching,  the  guiding  spirit  comes  from 
France.  Our  own  nuns,  who  are,  of 
course,  mucli  the  same  as  their  lay  com¬ 
patriots,  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
in  order  to  teach,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
learn  ;  and  perhaps,  in  a  year  or  two,  the 
standard  of  female  culture  in  the  convents 
will  rise — a  necessary  condition  to  their 
maintenance  and  prosperity. 

In  Spain  the  common  people  more  than 
any  other  class  preserve  the  national  char¬ 
acter  and  the  fundamental  ideas  and  feel¬ 
ings  consecrated  by  tradition.  I  suppose 
this  is  the  case  in  every  country,  and  that 
the  purest  national  types,  moral  and  phys¬ 
ical,  are  to  be  found  among  the  common¬ 
alty  and  specially  among  the  women. 
Still  a  great  difference  exists  between  the 
women  in  town,  village,  and  country  ;  and 
we  may  even  say  that  in  Spain  there  exist 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  widely  different 
poi>ular  female  types. 

Where  can  be  found  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  women 
of  the  large  Spanish  towns,  the  ouvriere 
of  Cataluna  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
“  chula”  of  Madrid  on  the  other.  The 
Catalans  have  acquired  already  the  special 
characteristics  of  a  hard-working  and  very 
advanced  race  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  native  of  Paris,  neat  and  business¬ 
like  as  she  is,  is  not  more  so  than  the 
woman  of  Barcelona,  either  as  regards 
cleanliness,  or  diligence,  or  the  convic¬ 
tion,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  that  work  is  a 
duty  and  a  privilege.  She  differs  from 
the  Parisienne  in  being  less  wily  and  en¬ 
gaging  with  customers,  if  she  is  behind 
the  counter,  or  in  gaining  a  tip  for  any 
service  she  may  render.  But  good  order, 
the  charming  simplicity  and  neatness  of 
her  dress,  a  business-like  and  practical 
turn  of  mind,  aspiration  to  comforts  gained 
by  the  sweat  of  her  brow,  and  a  fund  of 
healthy  independence  born  of  her  devotion 
to  work,  make  the  ouvriere  or  manufactur¬ 
ing  hand  of  Cataluua  a  woman  of  a  late 
ami  civilized  age  in  the  full  signiffcation 
of  the  word.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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woman  of  the  town  quarter  of  Madrid, — 
a  much  more  intercatinjj  subject  for  the 
artist, — is  a  survival  of  the  past,  a  relic  of 
old  Spain  ;  hers  is  the  face  which  adorns 
fans  and  tambourines  :  she  is  the  model 
that  is  used  by  students  of  manners,  such 
as  Mes(*nero  Romanos  or  Perez  Galdos. 
Descendant  of  the  majat  and  manolatt  of 
old,  the  “  chulu”  cultivates  as  an  art  an 
unabashed  freedom  of  speech,  a  hasty  and 
reckless  temper,  an  intensity  of  feeling, 
and  all  the  fervor  of  unbridled  passions. 
The  “  chula’s  ”  hands  are  as  free  and 
ready  as  her  tongue,  and  she  is  capable  of 
picking  a  quarrel  with  the  sun  itself  ;  she 
is  also  capable  of  giving  the  clothes  she 
has  on  to  relieve  misery.  Noble  and 
l»eautiful  traits  alternate  in  her  with  others 
C(|ually  coarse,  shameless  and  barbarous. 
When  the  former  are  in  the  ascendant  it 
is  impossible  not  to  love  her.  The  con¬ 
versation  of  the  “  chula”  is  full  of  wit, 
her  actions  are  always  determined  by  and 
spring  directly  from  the  heart  or  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  she  never  calculates,  and  her  unre¬ 
flecting  brightness  is  as  attractive  as  the 
spontaneity,  mischievousness,  and  amusing 
sallies  of  a  little  child. 

The  “  chula”  is  generous  and  disinter¬ 
ested,  and  does  not  fear  to  undergo  cruel 
privations  and  incessant  sacrifices  to  secure 
the  comfort  or  satisfy  the  caprices  of  the 
object  of  her  affections.  As  the  bursts 
of  feeling  in  the  ‘‘  chula”  are  not  gov¬ 
erned  by  reflection,  it  often  happens  that 
she  wastes  treasures  of  affection  and  pas¬ 
sion  on  the  most  undeserving  of  mankind. 
W'ith  the  labor  of  har  hands,  sometimes 
even  with  the  wages  of  her  shame,  the 
“chula”  often  feeds  and  clothes  some 
bullfighter  out  of  work  or  some  loathsome 
and  degraded  ruffian.  Madrid  abounds  in 
couples,  of  whom  the  man  lives  only  to 
satisfy  his  low  and  vicious  tastes,  passing 
his  mornings  in  bed  and  his  evenings  at 
the  cafe,  continually  drunk,  and  with  the 
cigarette  always  between  his  lips,  while 
the  woman  works  like  a  slave  so  that  her 
despicable  companion  may  not  lack  money 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  life  of  de¬ 
bauchery  and  idleness.  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  “  chula’s”  affec¬ 
tion  leads  her  to  such  strange  extremes 
that,  though  irritable  and  proud  with 
others,  from  her  lover  she  puts  up  with 
blows  and  all  sorts  of  bad  treatment  ;  it 
would  almost  appear  as  if  even  humiliation 
and  suffering  bound  her  to  him  who  in¬ 


flicted  it.  After  a  l»eating  from  her 
“sweetheart,”  the  “chula”  appears  as 
affectionate  as  a  turtle  dove,  and  as  docile 
as  a  lamb. 

Needless  to  say,  the  “  chula”  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  what  may  be  called  a  model  of  strict¬ 
ness  and  austerity.  Indeed,  the  ranks  of 
prostitution  draw  many  of  their  recruits 
from  this  class,  from  which,  together  with 
the  lower  orders  of  Andalusia,  are  chosen 
the  Spanish  bayaderes,  who  are  known  as 
singers  of  “  flamenco”  songs  and  dancers 
of  “  flamenco”  dances.  Nevertheless,  to 
return  to  the  general  conception  on  which 
this  essay  is  founded,  I  maintain  that  the 
“  chula”  (woman)  is  better  than  the 
“  chulo”  (man),  in  spite  of  all  her  faults. 
Warm-heartedness  and  acuteness,  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  disinterestedness,  sometimes  save 
her  from  infection  in  the  polluted  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  she  lives,  and  make  her  a 
brave  and  honest  woman,  while  preserving 
all  the  impulsivenesa  and  “  gracia”  of  her 
class.  Even  after  l>eing  dragged  through 
the  mire  the  “  chula,”  who  deserves  the 
name,  does  not  entirely  lose  a  certain  ele¬ 
ment  of  attractiveness  and  romance,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  among  such  persons  in 
Paris,  where  vice  is  purely  a  business 
transaction.  If  heart  and  feeling  are  re¬ 
quired,  they  may  be  found  in  the  “  chula” 
of  Madrid.  If  this  woman  were  only  ca¬ 
pable  of  education  !  .  .  .  But  if  she  were 
capable  of  education  (the  difficulty  crops  up 
again)  she  would  no  longer  be  a  “  chula,” 
and  her  lively  sparkle  would  be  gone. 

The  Andalusian  resembles  the  woman 
of  the  lower  orders  of  Madrid,  but  she  is 
more  timid  and  religious,  and  in  some 
towns  like  Seville  and  Cadiz,  she  is  very 
orderly  and  attentive  to  her  household 
affairs.  The  old  stock  prevails  in  the 
southern  provinces  ;  the  cigar  manufac¬ 
tories  are  the  only  industrial  centres  in 
Andalusia,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  cigarrerius  form  a  separate  and  distinct 
class,  differing  from  the  ouvriere,  who 
acquires  imperceptibly  a  French  type,  or 
at  least  loses  the  picturesque  air  which  is 
preserved  in  ail  its  brilliancy  by  the  cigar- 
rera.  Graceful  descriptions  of  the  cigar- 
makers  of  Seville  have  been  written,  rep¬ 
resenting  them  with  bunches  of  roses  in 
their  hair,  and  their  turned-up  sleeves 
showing  their  olive-skinned  arms,  with 
their  animated  and  free  chatter,  and  their 
noisy  and  brisk  activity.  Nowadays  when 
the  notorious  pronunciumientoa  are  becom- 
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ing  things  of  the  past,  riots  among  the 
ciparrera$  are  frequent,  and  the  office  of 
manager  of  the  manufactories  of  Seville 
or  Madrid  can  only  be  held  by  a  man  of 
great  coolness  and  energy.  “  These  wom¬ 
en,”  the  head  of  the  manufactory  at 
Madrid  remarked  to  me  the  other  day, 
**  are  at  the  bottom  deserving  of  sym- 
athy  ;  they  have  the  best  of  hearts,  and 
y  good  treatment  you  can  do  what  you 
like  with  them  ;  but  their  sense  of  justice 
is  so  fully  developed  and  strong,  that  I 
pity  that  mani^rer  whom  they  should  have 
reason  to  consider  as  unjust.  They  are 
capable  of  tearing  him  to  pieces  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  excitement.” 

All  the  ouvriere  class  in  Spain,  as  well 
as  the  cigar-makers,  have  been  somewhat 
bitten  with  the  Republican  ideas  so  well 
fitted  to  flatter  in  theory  that  thirst  of 
justice  which  is  distinctive  of  the  lower 
orders.  But,  by  a  seeming  inconsistency 
which  may  easily  be  explained,  the  Re¬ 
publican  ouvriire  in  Spain  continues  to  be 
superstitiously  religious,  attends  special 
services,  and  lavishes  attentions  on  the 
saints  and  virgins  of  her  choice  ;  she  pre¬ 
serves  her  respect  for  kings,  fpr  whom  she 
conceives  a  loyal  sentiment  bordering  on 
fanaticism  if  ever  she  receives  from  them 
some  mark  of  kindness,  or  insignificant 
sign  of  good  will  and  care.  The  Spanish 
woman  of  the  lower  orders  preserves  for¬ 
ever  the  recollection  of  kindness  done  to 
her,  and,  in  short,  of  any  trait  of  gener¬ 
osity  and  good  feeling,  even  though  no 
profit  result  to  herself.  The  most  insig¬ 
nificant  actions,  if  they  bear  the  impress 
of  a  kindly  nature,  move  her  to  an  incred¬ 
ible  degree.  Last  year  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Zaragoza,  I  noticed  a  blind  man, 
who  was  groping  among  the  stones  of  the 
road  in  search  of  a  copper  piece  which  he 
bad  dropped.  I  pitied  the  poor  man,  and 
taking  a  silver  piece  of  the  value  of  a  franc 
from  my  hand-bag,  I  gave  it  to  him.  At 
the  same  moment  1  was  surprised  to  hear 
a  chorus  of  blessings  showered  on  me  by  a 
group  of  poor  women.  I  could  not  help 
laughing  ;  a  franc  is  such  a  small  matter 
to  provoke  so  much  enthusiasm.  1  re¬ 
flected  afterward,  and  saw  that  the  ap¬ 
proval  expressed  by  these  women  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  my  conduct,  though  in 
no  degree  surprising,  fell  in  with  their  in¬ 
most  sentiments  :  each  one  of  them  would 
gladly  have  given  the  beggar  a  franc,  or 
even  more  had  she  been  able. 


One  of  the  most  strongly  marked  types 
of  women  in  Spain  is  the  native  of  the 
Basque  Provinces.  She  differs  in  every 
respect  from  the  Spanish  woman  as  im¬ 
agined  by  foreigners,  passionate,  languid, 
and  Hastern  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  woman 
of  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava  is  a  fig¬ 
ure  with  severe,  one  might  almost  say, 
harsh  and  rugged  outlines,  the  most  moral 
and  Christian  woman  in  all  Europe,  i 
appeal  to  social  statistics,  and  I  think  they 
will  not  belie  me.  The  Basque  race  is  a 
race  apart  in  Spain  itself  ;  it  is  believed 
on  goo^  grounds  that  the  Basques  are  de¬ 
scended,  if  not  from  aborigines  in  the  rig¬ 
orous  sense  of  the  word,  at  least  from  the 
first  tribe  that  migrated,  ages  ago,  to  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  It  is  beyond  ({uestion 
that  the  ethnical  and  moral  characteristics 
of  the  Euskarian  race  mark  it  off  from  the 
other  races  of  Spain,  and  it  has  no  affinity' 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the 
Cantabrian  littoral  in  spite  of  the  similar¬ 
ity  of  country  and  climate.  Whereas  the 
Asturian  or  Galician  woman  piesents  a 
rounded  contour  and  a  soft  type  of  fea¬ 
tures,  the  Basque  is  hard  and  angular  in 
outline,  and  unyielding  obstinacy  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  her  brow.  Cleanly,  industrious, 
and  grave,  her  purity  seem.s  temperament¬ 
al,  for,  as  I  have  often  beard  it  stated, 
many  Euskarian  peasant  women  are  com¬ 
pletely  impervious  to  the  tender  passion. 
They  marry  because  they  regard  it  as  a 
duty  to  have  a  household,  and  they  aspire 
to  maternity,  which  they  do  not  admit 
outside  the  marriage  bond.  Their  fidelity 
and  purity,  the  merit  of  which  I  will  leave 
moralists  to  discuss,  are  absolute.  It  is 
true  that  the  general  standard  of  morality 
in  the  Basque  country  is  much  higher  than 
in  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  I  need  not  repeat 
that  to  hope  for  very  pure  women  where 
men  are  extremely  immoral  is  signally  in¬ 
consistent.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  sister 
provinces  still  retained  a  lofty  patriarchal 
stamp,  a  spice  of  Homeric  virtue  which 
did  not  prevent  them,  lying  as  they  do  so 
near  to  France,  from  being  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  and  industrious  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  exception  of  Cataluna.  The 
upholders  of  the  “  fueros”  or  legislative 
independence  of  the  region  assert  that, 
since  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  suppression  of  these  venerable 

f>rivilegea,  the  Basque  country  is,  little  by 
ittle,  losing  the  purity  of  its  manners,  the 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  its  character, 
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and  all  ita  hoinc-gruwn  virtuca.  There  ia 
one  more  aacritice  that  new  Spain  haa  been 
ob)i(;ed  to  offer  up  on  tiie  altar  of  conati- 
tntional  Iil»erty.  The  Basque  Provincea 
and  Navarre  have  alwaya  been  the  hotbed 
of  the  Carliat  rebellion  ;  and  thoae  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  that  country  state 
that  it  would  not  surprise  them  if  the  in¬ 
surrection  broke  out  again  and  further 
bloodshed  ensued,  so  tenacious  arc  the 
Basques  of  the  unyielding  religious  spirit 
and  of  federal  monarchy. 

The  Bas<|ue  woman,  so  insensible  and 
unbending  in  the  field  of  passion,  shows 
herself  ardent  in  that  of  politics  when  she 
l>elieves  her  traditional  beliefs  endangered. 
During  the  Civil  tS'ar  the  Bas(]ue  women 
gave  proof  of  a  heroism  equalled  only  by 
that  of  the  Spartans.  The  mother  of  three 
sons,  when  the  two  elder  had  died  on  the 
battlefield,  came  forward  and  offered  the 
youngest  also,  “  for  the  Liberals  to  kill.” 
A  whole  volume  might  be  tilled  with  traits 
of  sublime  fanaticism  manifested  during 
the  Carlist  war. 

In  other  parts  of  Spain  women  do  not 
manifest  the  same  enthusiasm  in  politics 
or  coolness  in  love  as  in  the  Basque  prov¬ 
inces.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  af¬ 
firmed  that  the  passionate  romance  now 
exiled  from  the  educated  classes  has  taken 
refuge  in  certain  Spanish  provinces  ;  and 
every  day  the  newspapers  contain  an  ac- 
couiit  of  some  double  suicide,  resembling 
in  the  circumstances  that  of  Prince  Rudolf 
of  Austria,  with  the  difference  that  its 
hern  and  heroine  are  a  poor  soldier  and  a 
seamstress  or  a  washerwoman.  Only 
among  the  people  is  found  the  man  who 
binds  himself  to  his  sweetheart  with  the 
many  folds  of  the  Spanish  sash,  and,  care¬ 
fully  wrapping  her  skirts  about  her  lower 
limbs,  with  a  kind  of  posthumous  jealousy, 
that  modesty  may  not  be  offended  in  the 
death-struggle,  first  sends  a  bullet  to  her 
heart  and  then  blows  out  his  own  brains. 

In  sketching  rapidly  a  map  of  Spain  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  various  types  of 
women,  I  should  wish  to  mark  them  out 
in  three  or  four  principal  divisions.  A 
certain  analogy  exists  between  the  Basques 
and  the  Catalans,  in  spite  of  the  impassive 
nature  and  the  respect  for  tradition  of  the 
former.  Between  the  Andalusian  and 
Madrid  divisions  the  resemblance  is  very 
close.  If  it  were  my  purpose  to  seek  in  a 
forgotten  past  the  reason  for  this  similarity 


in  character,  I  should  say  that  it  reveals 
the  preponderance  of  the  Semitic  or  Afri- 
can  element.  The  woman  of  the  central 
plateau,  the  Castilian,  is  a  mixture  of  tl>e 
Celtic  with  the  original  Iberian  race.  In 
spite  of  marked  differences,  some  similar¬ 
ity  exists  between  her  and  the  Galician  or 
Basque.  The  purely  Celtic  division, 
namely,  the  Asturias  and  Galicia,  which 
so  closely  resembles  the  Basque  Provinces 
in  its  physical  characteristics  and  its  cli¬ 
mate,  produces,  thanks  to  the  difference 
of  race,  a  female  who  forms  a  complete 
contrast  to  her  Basque  sister.  The  Gali¬ 
cian  or  Asturian  woman  is  tender  heaited, 
politics  do  not  trouble  her,  and  she  cares 
nothing  for  the  constitution,  or  whether 
Don  Carlos  or  Alfonso  XII.  be  king. 
Devoted  to  her  children,  she  would  not 
think  of  sacrificing  them  in  the  struggle 
for  a  social  Utopia,  and  as  regards  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  the  tender  passion,  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  state  that  it  rarely  happens  that  a 
Galician  f>ea.sant-woman  goes  to  the  altar 
without  having  already  a  family.  We 
must  not  omit  to  state  that,  carrying  out 
the  ideas  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the 
peasant  women  of  this  Celtic  division, 
though  free  in  manners  before  marriage, 
are  afterward  generally  faithful  to  their 
husbands. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Spain  the  women  help  the  men  in  agricul¬ 
tural  labor,  for  the  equality  of  the  sexes, 
though  denied  by  the  written  code  and  in 
social  spheres  in  which  life  is  idle,  is  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  poverty  of  the  peasant, 
the  journeyman,  and  the  farmer.  In  my 
own  country,  Galicia,  women  in  delicate 
health,  or  with  children  at  the  breast,  may 
be  seen  digging  the  ground,  sowing  the 
maize  and  wheat,  and  cutting  the  grass  for 
the  cattle.  This  severe  labor  raises  no 
protest  among  the  profound  theorists  who, 
on  the  least  attempt  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  women’s  activity  in  other  directions, 
exclaim,  full  of  pious  horror,  “  Women 
ought  to  coniine  themselves  to  ^the  bosom 
of  their  families,  for  their  sole  purpose  in 
life  is  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  wife  and 
mother.”  The  poor  home  of  the  needy 
peasant  woman,  where  food  and  firing  are 
wanting,  and  where  the  rain  and  storm 
beat  in,  is  almost  always  empty.  The 
mistress  has  been  emancipated  by  a  liber¬ 
ator,  eternal,  merciless,  and  deaf — Neces¬ 
sity. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  political  problem  in  France  is  one 
of  deep  interest  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Republic.  For  it  raises  anew  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  Revolution  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  whether  there  is  or  whether  there  can 
be  in  a  democratic  State  any  interdict  im¬ 
posed  or  maintained  upon  the  absolute 
authority  of  universal  suffrage.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  politicians  have  accustomed  them¬ 
selves  to  regard  the  clearly  expressed  will 
of  a  majority  of  the  electors  as  decisive. 
With  us  the  phrases  popular  sovereignty, 
the  will  of  the  people,  self-government, 
have  come  to  mean  in  practice  this  :  that 
there  is  no  appeal  either  in  the  law  or  the 
constitution  from  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  electors  as  shown  at  a  general  election. 
The  British  householder  is  as  absolute  as 
the  Tzar.  As  long  as  he  is  in  doubt, 
other  powers  exist.  When  he  has  made 
up  his  mind,  they  simply  disappear. 
The  utmost  that  the  most  fervent  partisans 
of  the  House  of  Lords  now  venture  to 
maintain  is  that  the  Second  Chamber  may 
interpose  fo-  a  season  in  order  to  place 
beyond  ail  doubt  the  fact  that  the  elector¬ 
ate  has  really  made  up  its  mind.  But 
when  that  mind  is  made  up  beyond  all 
doubt  its  decisions  are  obeyed. 

General  elections  have  come  to  be  more 
and  more  of  plebiscites,  and  the  voice  of 
the  people,  as  audible  at  such  elections, 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  Eng¬ 
lish  equivalent  of  the  voice  of  God.  The 
people  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  No 
law  is  superior  to  their  will.  Their  votes 
are  the  source  of  law.  AVhen  they  vote 
it  is  in  order  to  declare  what  laws  shall  be 
abrogated  or  what  laws  shall  be  passed. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  impossible, 
therefore,  for  Englishmen  even  to  imagine 
that  the  will  of  the  voting  majority  for  a 
time  being  can  be  or  ought  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  any  limitation. 

In  France,  however,  the  home  of  the 
Revolution,  where  men  deal  much  more 
than  they  do  in  England  in  the  magnilo¬ 
quent  phrases  which  assert  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  the 
plebiscitary  doctrine  is  still  regarded  by 
many  politicians  as  a  damnable  heresy. 
This  was  bluntly  expressed  by  M.  Reinach 
in  the  Republique  Franfaise,  after  General 


Boulanger’s  election  for  Paris,  when  he 
wrote  : 

'  “  The  will  of  the  people,  if  it  presumes  to 

go  against  the  law,  is  that  of  a  drunken 
pasha  ;  the  duty  of  a  Republican  magistrate 
is  to  crush  it.” 

The  conception  of  the  existence  of  a 
magistrate  upon  whom  was  imposed  the 
duty  of  crushing  the  will  of  the  people  is 
so  novel  to  the  average  British  elector  that 
he  will  probably  be  revolted  at  it.  Yet 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  United  States 
to  find  in  full  force  and  practical  operation 
a  number  of  effective  checks  and  limita¬ 
tions  upon  the  national  will — checks  and 
limitations  which  impose  upon  the  Republi¬ 
can  magistracy  in  certain  contingencies 
the  duty  which  M.  Reinach  declares  is 
imposed  on  the  French  Presidency.  The 
will  of  the  people,  no  matter  how  clearly 
expressed  in  plebiscitary  elections,  cannot 
effect  any  alteration  in  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution  until  certain  rigorously  imposed 
conditions,  entailing  the  delay  of  years 
and  the  patient  and  prolonged  veritioation 
of  the  force  and  persistency  of  the  national 
will,  have  been  scnipulously  complied 
with.  No  majority,  no  matter  how  de¬ 
cisive,  of  the  American  people  can  place 
a  law  on  the  Statute-book  which  conflicts 
with  the  written  constitution  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  ;  whereas,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  is  no  law  and  no  institution 
which  cannot  be  thrown  into  the  melting- 
pot  as  soon  as  the  British  householder  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  clearly  making 
known  bis  will.  The  only  check  upon 
the  impatient  will  of  the  democracy  is  the 
Septennial  Act.  Once  in  seven  years  the 
householder  becomes  an  autocrat,  and 
those  who  are  curious  about  such  things 
will  find  in  the  agitation  for  shorter  Par¬ 
liaments  the  most  significant  and  possibly 
the  most  dangerous  symptom  of  the 
growth  of  what  may  be  termed  plebiscitary 
absolutism  in  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  frequently  made 
known  his  anxiety  for  the  adoption  of 
American  safeguards  against  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  caprice  of  the  voting  majority. 
Democracies  are,  however,  impatient  of 
restrictions  which  impede  the  making  of 
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their  will  immediately  executive  ;  in  Eng* 
land  the  natural  forces  ^of  the  national 
sluggishness  have  -hitherto  been  potent 
enough  to  conceal  and  to  minimize  the 
dangers  against  which  every  constitution 
builder  seeks  to  guard.  We  can  afford  to 
take  the  risk.  But  because  we  can  do  so, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  other 
nations  can  follow  our  example.  lu  Eng¬ 
land  we  can  afford,  or  at  least  we  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  afford,  to  allow  the 
voting  majority  to  become  periodically 
autocratic.  If  we  make  a  mistake  at  one 
election  we  can  rectify  it  at  the  next. 
That  is  because  in  England  there  is  no 
power  superior  to  the  electorate,  and  it  is 
only  in  countries  where  the  electorate  rep¬ 
resents  the  supreme  force  that  it  can  safety 
be  invested  with  supreme  power  that  is 
immediately  executive.  If  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  full  exercise  of  national  sover¬ 
eignty,  then  it  is  well  to  recognize  that 
France  has  not  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  national  sovereignty  can  be  exer¬ 
cised.  English  people  do  not  realize,  and 
fortunately  for  themselves  are  never  likely 
to  realize,  the  enormous  difference  which 
the  existence  of  an  immense  army  makes 
in  the  conditions  of  government.  We 
can  do  as  we  please, .  because  whatever 
blunders  we  make  nothing  is  irreparable. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  free  community,  in 
which  the  soldier  is  an  insignificant  unit 
among  the  mass  of  citizens,  to  part  with 
its  freedom.  We  cannot,  even  if  we 
wished  it,  vote  ourselves  into  slavery. 
The  French  have  that  privilege.  If  for  a 
moment  we  were  to  be  seized  with  the 
caprice  of  servitude,  we  should  no  sooner 
experience  its  evils  than  we  should  resume 
our  liberty.  But  in  countries  where  there 
is  a  huge  army,  popular  liberty,  in  the 
English  sense,  is  impossible. 

That  is  the  fundamental  distinction  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  and  that  is  the 
difference  which  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  attempting  to  form  a  just  judgment 
upon  the  policy  of  our  neisrhbors.  The 
citizen  cannot  abdicate  in  England.  In 
France,  if  for  a  single  moment  he  were  to 
lay  down  his  prerogatives,  he  could  never 
regain  them  except  at  the  price  of  a  revo¬ 
lution.  We  may  make  Mr.  Gladstone 
dictator,  or  Lord  Salisbury,  under  the  veil 
of  Constitutionalism.  But  as  a  breath  has 
made  them  so  a  breath  can  unmake  them. 
In  France  it  is  otherwise.  In  the  Repub¬ 
lic  there  exists,  side  by  side  with  citizen¬ 


ship,  the  armed  nation.  As  long  as  the 
citizen  retains  firm  grasp  of  the  Executive 
power,  the  army  will  do  his  bidding. 
But,  if  in  a  moment  of  lassitude  or  im¬ 
patience,  he  hands  over  the  Executive 
power,  the  army  can  be  used  to  prevent 
any  further  exercise  of  his  sovereignty. 
If  once,  by  any  fluke,  any  individual,  be 
he  wise  or  foolish,  has  succeeded  in  scram¬ 
bling  into  the  place  from  which  commands 
can  be  issued  to  the  men  with  muskets, 
all  constitutional  safeguards  disappear. 
Tower  passes  from  the  men  who  vote  to 
the  men  who  shoot,  and  although  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  the  former  in  uniform,  the  dire 
enchantment  of  military  discipline  renders 
them  the  obedient  instrument  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  own  liberties.  The  man 
who  wields  the  Executive  power  in  France 
can  order  2,500,000  adult  Frenchmen  to 
shoot  whom  he  pleases,  and  they  are 
hound  to  obey.  An  anny  is  of  necessity 
an  unreasoning  machine.  It  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  engine  created,  from  hrst  to  last  de¬ 
tail  of  its  organization,  in  order  to  be  the 
facile  and  obedient  instrument  of  the  will 
of  the  Executive  authority.  lienee  the 
enormous  peril  to  which  free  institutions 
are  exposed  in  the  -French  Republic  ; 
hence  the  need  for  placing  the  most  rigor¬ 
ous  restrictions  upon  all  ambitions  that 
seem  to  tend  toward  the  establishment  of 
what  the  Americans  call  the  One  Man 
Power.  For  the  one  man  who  sits  in  the 
chair  of  the  Executive  is  no  longer  a  mere 
man.  He  is  a  being  who  can  will  with 
the  force  of  2,500,000  rifles,  and  can 
speak  with  the  voice  of  all  the  artillery  of 
France.  Until  Europe  disarms,  liberty  in 
the  English  sense,  popular  goveniment  in 
the  English  sense,  national  sovereignty  in 
the  English  sense,  are  impossible  in 
France.  The  shadow  of  the  sword  ob¬ 
scures  the  light  of  freedom,  and  all  that 
can  be  hoped  for  is  a  more  or  less  wretched 
p%a  oiler  which  will  do  duty  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  liberty.  A  man  who  drives  along 
a  turnpike  road  can  indulge  in  vagaries 
one-thousandth  part  of  which  would  be 
fatal  on  the  unfenced  edge  of  an  abyss. 
France  is  always  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
Hence  the  peril  of  Boulangism.  France 
is  the  last  country  in  the  world  where  men 
can  afford  to  play  tricks  with  the  secu¬ 
rities  which  the  mature  wisdom  of  the 
flamers  of  the  Constitution  has  enacted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 
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The  Centenary  of  the  Revolution,  which 
has  just  been  celebrated  by  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  in  Paris,  curiously  coincides 
with  the  culmination  of  Boulangism.  For 
a  hundred  years  France  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  political  systems,  with  the 
result  that  she  has  not  to  this  day  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  the  elementary  principle  of  popu¬ 
lar  representative  government.  The  evil 
spirit  of  absolute  power  is  not  exorcised 
even  by  the  charm  of  a  revolution.  The 
demoralizing  influence  of  despotism  can¬ 
not  be  cut  out  like  a  tumor  even  with  the 
knife  of  the  guillotine.  Rather  is  it  like 
a  cancer  which,  when  the  surgeon  has  re¬ 
moved  it  from  one  place,  .forms  again  in 
another.  France  has  never  purged  herself 
of  the  virus  of  absolutism.  Self-govern¬ 
ment  in  the  English  sense  is  still  foreign 
to  the  traditions,  the  instincts,  and  the 
deepest  convictions  of  the  French.  The 
proof  of  this  is  that  France  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  divided  into  three  camps.  There 
are  the  Boulangists  of  all  shades,  whose 
one  idea  of  saving  France  is  to  put  a  sol¬ 
dier  into  the  saddle  in  the  view  that  they 
will  l>e  able  to  induce  him  to  ride  in  the 
direction  of  their  hopes  ;  there  are  the 
anti-Iknilangists,  who  are  ready  to  resort 
to  almost  any  expedient  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  if  they 
are  Boulangists,  imposing  their  will  upon 
the  minority  ;  and  there  are  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Socialists,  to  whom  both  Boulan- 
gist  and  anti-Bonlangist  are  but  fit  to  be 
used  as  fuel  for  the  burning,  who  hold 
aloof  from  politics,  and  whose  whole  ex¬ 
pectation  is  fixed  upon  the  general  overturn 
that  is  to  inaugurate  the  millennium. 

The  very  idea  of  bowing  to  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  adult  persons  in  the 
community  is  alien  to  the  whole  jmlitical 
genius  of  the  French  people.  They  under¬ 
stand  authority,  and  they  understand  an¬ 
archy.  They  do  not  understand  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  They  distrust  the  wis¬ 
dom,  the  sanity  of  the  popular  decision  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  continually 
occupied  with  considering  how  to  set  it  at 
nought.  One  of  the  most  eminent  Re¬ 
publicans  in  France,  a  man  conspicuous 
for  bis  devotion  to  democratic  principles, 
said  the  other  day  :  “  What  you  do  not 
understand  in  England  is  this.  For  the 


sake  of  freedom  it  is  necessary  sometimes 
to  disregard  fi;pedoin.  The  Republic  is 
the  pledge  and  the  security  of  our  liber¬ 
ties.  \Ve  mean  to  maintain  the  licpublic 
by  the  aid  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
if  we  can  get  that  majority  on  our  side, 
but  against  that  majority  if  that  majority 
goes  over  to  the  other  side.  What  would 
you  have  us  do  ?  Bow  to  the  majority  i 
Even  if  the  majority  were,  in  spite  of  our 
warnings,  to  vote  for  a  candidate  whose 
pretensions  are  fatal  to  the  Republic  f 
Never  !  never  !  That  we  will  never  do, 
notwithstanding  all  your  protests.  We 
will  save  the  Republic,  be  its  supporters 
minority  or  majority,  come  what  may. 
Of  course,  in  the  end,  if  the  nation  will 
have  Boulanger  or  any  other  person,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  submit.  If  I  am 
the  only  Republican  in  France  I  cannot 
establish  the  Republic,  that  is  quite  sure. 
But  so  long  as  we  have  the  power  in  our 
hands  we  must  use  it  without  hesitation  to 
save  the  Republic.”  ‘‘  So  the  outcome 
of  one  hundred  years  of  the  Revolution 
has  been  to  leave  the  Republicans  as  de¬ 
spotic  at  heart  as  the  Grand  Monarque  I” 
‘‘  The  Revolution,”  he  replied  quickly, 
”  was  it,  then,  indifferent  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  power  ?  Did  it  not  use  that 
little  instrument  in  the  Place  de  la  Con  • 
corde  without  stint  to  impose  its  will  upon 
the  country  ?” — which  is,  no  doubt,  true, 
and  that  little  instrument,  or  something 
similar,  is  always  the  ultima  ratio  of 
French  logic. 

This  habit  of  mind,  which  is  confined 
to  no  section,  is  a  monstrous  inversion  of 
the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  political  sphere.  Every  gov¬ 
ernment,  every  system,  regards  itself  as 
infallible,  with  a  sacred  mission  to  crush 
the  heretic,  by  fair  means  if  possible,  but, 
if  not,  then  by  foul.  That  your  princi¬ 
ples  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  prevail 
until  you  have  converted  a  majority  of  the 
adult  population  to  your  way  of  thinking, 
tlut  the  true  sceptre  of  power  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  State  is  argument  rather  than  au¬ 
thority,  and  that  because  you  happen  to 
be  in  power  you  have  no  more  right  to 
administer  the  law  to  prejudice  your  polit¬ 
ical  opponents  than  you  have  to  bum  a 
man  to  death  for  disbelieving  in  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  these  theories  of  politics  are  at  a  dis¬ 
count  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
In  France  all  political  factions  are  practi¬ 
cally  so  many  religious  or  irreligious  sects, 
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e.'icli  almost  as  intolerant  as  the  Roman 
Church,  and  as  fanatically  convinced  that 
the  shortest  cut  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  to  give  them  supreme  power  to  harry 
their  adversaries.  The  very  efforts  which 
the  more  reasonable  and  truly  Liberal 
statesmen  make,  in  order  to  place  some 
check  upon  the  uncontrolled  caprice  of  the 
voting  majority  for  the  time  being,  bring 
them  perilously  near  the  edge  of  the  same 
pernicious  doctrine.  Nor  arc  they  as  care- 
hil  as  they  might  be  to  avoid  the  appear* 
ance  of  evil.  To  talk,  as  M.  Reinach 
writes,  about  crushing  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  when  that  will  has  been  declared  at 
the  polling  booth,  is  to  invoke,  in  phrase 
at  least,  the  weapons  of  despotism  in  the 
cause  of  lil>erty.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  position  in  which  one  faction  wishes 
to  assert  popular  sovereignty  in  order  to 
consummate  political  suicide,  and  the 
other,  to  save  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
is  driven  to  deny  the  duty  of  rendering 
obedience  to  the  national  will. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  Boulangism 
grows  as  naturally  as  mushrooms  on  a 
dunghill.  For  the  moment  that,  however 
unavoidable  such  a  departure  may  be,  you 
depart  from  the  democratic  principle  of 
counting  noses  and  allowing  the  average 
man,  even  if  he  be  wrong,  to  govern  in 
his  own  way  until  he  finds  out  by  bis  own 
wit  that  he  is  mistaken,  it  is  difficult  to 
stop  short  of  a  despotism  which  logically 
ends  in  dictatorship.  As  the  Catholic 
Church  gravitated  to  the  decree  of  infalli¬ 
bility,  all  authoritative  political  systems 
gravitate  tow’ard  the  sovereignty  of  the 
one  man — it  may  be  a  Monarch,  an  Em¬ 
peror,  or  a  Doge,  it  may  only  be  a  master¬ 
ful  Prime  Minister,  or  an  omnipotent 
Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  craving  to  take 
short  cuts  to  the  millennium,  the  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  using  autbority  to  save 
men  from  themselves,  opens  the  door  to 
the  Saviour  of  Society,  and  it  is  through 
that  door  that  General  Boulanger  has  en¬ 
tered  to  disquiet  the  Republic.  His  is  a 
familiar  r6le  in  French  history,  and,  like 
all  his  tribe,  he  puts  in  the  forefront  of 
his  mission  the  salvation  of  the  Republic 
— by  its  annihilation — a  kind  of  salvation 
not  usually  appreciated  by  the  victim  of 
the  experiment.  There  has  always  been 
some  one  round  whom  the  floating  mass 
of  discontent  in  solution  tends  to  crystal¬ 
lize,  but  seldom  has  the  process  of  precipi¬ 
tation  been  brought  about  by  so  insignifi¬ 


cant  a  grain  of  sand.  It  is  a  product 
characteristic  of  our  time.  For  Boulang¬ 
ism,  whatever  it  may  have  of  solidity  and 
force,  owes  its  existence  to  conditions 
which  are  among  the  distinctive  creations 
of  this  century.  General  Boulanger  may 
be  a  charlatan  or  he  may  be  a  hero.  But 
whether  charlatan  or  hero  his  present 
position  is  the  triumph  of  reclame. 

“  Grateful  and  comforting,”  said  Mr. 
Goschen,  in  explaining  the  substantial  in¬ 
crease  to  the  revenue  from  the  growth  of 
the  national  consumption  of  cocoa,  “  have 
not  been  without  their  effect.  Gocoa  is 
taking  the  place  of  coffee  in  the  national 
breakfast  cup,  by  virtue  of  the  immense 
exj'enditure  of  rival  cocoa  manufacturers 
in  advertising  their  wares,  and  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Epps’  cocoa  as  ‘  grateful  and 
comforting,’  which  meets  the  eye  in 
every  railway  station,  Is  largely  responsible 
for  the  change.”  As  it  is  in  England 
with  cocoa  so  it  is  in  France  with  General 
Boulanger.  He  is  the  hero  of  ingenious 
reclame.  Boulangism  has  worked  the 
miracle  of  Aaron’s  rod  in  swallowing  up 
all  the  other  isms, by  virtue  of  the  great 
modem  art — the  ait  of  advertisement. 
The  first  Napoleon  climbed  to  the  Impe¬ 
rial  throne  by  a  ladder  every  round  in 
which  was  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  France.  The  Third  Napoleon 
leaped  into  the  vacant  throne  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  his  uncle’s  name.  Gen- 
eral  Boulanger  has  neither  victories  to 
boast  nor  a  name  to  be  proud  of.  Yet  by 
universal  consent  he  is  now  the  only  man 
whose  personality  is  visible  throughout 
France  :  the  only  man  to  be  feared  as  a 
foe  or  to  be  counted  on  as  a  friend.  And 
all  this  is  the  work  of  the  accomplished 
practitioner  in  the  art  of  blague,  the 
achievement  of  the  professor  of  reclame, 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  claque  which 
has  devoted  its  energies  to  the  science  of 
political  advertisement.  Great  is  puffery, 
numerous  are  the  resources  of  a  master  in 
the  difficult  art  of  self  advertisement ;  but 
who  could  have  imagined  that  on  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  great  Revolution,  men  would 
be  gravely  discussing  whether  a  compar¬ 
atively  obscure  soldier  has  or  has  not  been 
advertised  into  a  position  from  which  he 
may  establish  himself  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Republic  in  the  supreme  seat  of  power 
occupied  in  turn  by  (Miarleinagne,  St, 
Louis,  Henry  Quatre,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Napoleon.  The  fact  that  he  owes  his 
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poHition  to  reclame — it  must  be  admitted 
— does  not  necessarily  prore  that  he  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  it.  There  is  a  prejudice  of  old 
standing;  a;;ainst  those  who  thrive  by  the 
arts  of  the  advertiser.  The  man  of  in¬ 
sight  is  superior  to  prejudices.  The  prej¬ 
udice  of  the  mail-clad  knights  against 
villanous  saltpetre  was  as  natural  as  the 
prejudice  against  the  advertiser  ;  but  as 
gunpowder  triumphed,  so  may  the  adver- 
Usement,  and  if  so,  the  part  of  the  man  of 
foresight  is  not  to  disdain  but  promptly 
to  utilize  the  weapon  which  will  enable 
him  to  achieve  his  end. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  the  most 
distinguished  example  in  our  country  of 
the  position  which  may  be  won  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  brief  space  of  time  by  the 
adroitness  which  keeps  a  man  constantly  en 
evidence  before  the  public.  To  make  the 
elector  think  of  you',  keep  yourself  en  evi¬ 
dence,  never  bore  your  public,  but  always 
keep  up  the  interest  in  your  perform¬ 
ances,  and  you  will  soon  distance  much 
more  sober  and  serious  statesmen.  The 
popular  memory  is  terribly  short-lived. 
The  mind  of  the  democracy  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  refreshed,  otherwise  it  forgets. 
Politics  have  become  the  theatre  of  the 
masses,  and  the  Merrj’-andrew  is  often 
more  welcome  to  the  pit  and  gallery  than 
the  most  respectable  of  heavy  fathers  or 
the  most  imposing  of  heroes.  That  the 
destinies  of  nations  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  least  capable  of  governing  because 
they  are  the  more  adroit  in  tickling  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings  is  undoubtedly  a 
grave  drawback  to  the  new  system  ;  but, 
after  all,  it  does  not  compare  altogether 
unfavorably  with  the  old  methods  of  in¬ 
surrection,  of  cabal  and  of  intrigue,  by 
which  ambitious  men  have  in  other  ages 
fought  their  way  up  to  supreme  power. 
Democracy,  no  doubt,  is  often  very  vul¬ 
gar,  and  the  necessity  for  advertisement 
is  one  of  the  phases  of  this  defect. 

But  while  in  free  countries  not  under 
the  yoke  of  militarism  the  advertiser  may 
be  allowed  to  find  his  own  level,  the  in¬ 
creased  opportunities  which  the  extreme 
publicity  of  our  time  gives  to  the  dexter¬ 
ous  organizer  of  a  political  claque  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  as  an  additional  peril, 
where  the  army  supplies  an  automatic 
machinery  for  suspending  liberty,  if  once 
ail  adventurer  has  advertised  himself  into 
power. 


III. 

Oeneral  Boulanger  has  brought  his  black 
horse,  Tunis,  to  London,  and  Londoners 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
chief  theatrical  property  of  the  new  Pre¬ 
tender.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  his  horse  is  his  only  claim  to 
popular  favor.  Caligula  made  his  horse  a 
consul,  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
time  when  a  horse  can  make  its  rider 
master  of  France.  As  the  vine,  deprived 
of  its  natural  prop,  will  cast  its  tendrils 
round  any  thistle  or  hemlock  that  grows 
near,  so  the  French  craving  for  a  savior  is 
prepared  to  cling  to  any  individual,  no 
matter  whom,  if  only  he  happens  to  be 
near  and  conspicuous.  In  the  wilderness 
of  commonplace  mediocrity  General  Bou¬ 
langer  was  just  visible  above  his  fellows. 
He  had  pleasant  manners,  he  was  a  man 
of  some  decisiveness  of  character  ;  his  eye 
for  effect  was  not  trammelled  by  too  much 
scruple  ;  he  was  a  soldier  who  had  the  ad¬ 
vertising  instinct  of  a  circus  manager. 
These  four  qualities  may  not  have  been  of 
the  first-class,  but  there  were  four  of 
them,  and  no  other  candidate  for  popular 
favor  had  so  many.  The  death  of  Gam- 
betta  left  the  field  clear  for  a  patriotic 
candidate.  Gambettism  was  the  direct 
descendant  in  the  Republican  line  of  Bona¬ 
partism,  and  Boulangism  is  the  heir  of 
Gambettism.  Had  M.  Gambetta  lived. 
General  Boulanger  would  have  been  a 
French  general  and  nothing  more.  When 
Gamlietta  fell,  General  Boulanger’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  arrived.  He  is  now  the  first  Pre¬ 
tender  to  supreme  power  in  France,  and 
those  who  dislike  him  most  admit  that, 
after  all,  no  one  knows  what  may  happen. 

It  is  all  the  result  of  the  F'rench  cliar- 
acter,  habituated  to  Monarchy  and  per¬ 
sonal  authority,  and  it  only  seems  strange 
to  us,  because  we  have  never  fully  mas¬ 
tered  the  fact  that  the  French  Revolution 
was  never  directed  against  the  principle  of 
the  exercise  of  absolute  authority  by  a 
minority  over  a  majority.  Whatever  was 
the  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  it  did  not 
legitimize  the  sovereignty  of  the  majority. 
The  result  is  that  the  spiritual  successors 
of  the  men  of  St.  Antoine  are  in  more  or 
less  open  revolt  against  all  Government 
whatsoever.  The  conflict  between  these 
wildly  anarchic  discontents  below,  and 
the  authoritative  infallibilist  Republicans 
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above,  may  attain  nufiicient  development 
to  lead  the  masnes  of  the  French  peasants 
to  subordinate  every  other  consideration 
to  the  supreme  necessity  of  placint;  in 
power  a  man  who,  like  Captain  Plunkett, 
would  not  hesitate  to  snoot.  General 
Boulanger,  being  a  soldier,  is  presumably 
such  a  man.  There  are  many  curious 
things  about  General  Boulanger,  but  one 
of  the  most  curious  is  the  conviction  with 
which  he  inspires  all  those  who  meet  him 
that  they  can  use  him  as  their  tool.  No 
small  part  of  his  success  has  been  due  to 
this  faculty.  He  has  exercised  it  upon 
every  party  in  turn,  and  often  upon  sev¬ 
eral  parties  at  once.  They  have  all  either 
exploited  him  or  hope  to  exploit  him. 
The  Republicans  led  the  way.  It  was 
they  who  first  conceived  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  rise  out  of  his  popularity.  How 
that  popularity  came  about  no  one  can 
accurately  explain.  All  that  is  known  is 
that  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when 
the  Republic  was  still  living  in  more  or 
less  dread  of  the  Orleanists,  who  crowde«i 
the  War  Office  and  controlled  the  army, 
the  leading  Republicans  discovered  that 
General  Boulanger  was  popular,  not  very 
popular,  but  a  little  more  popular  than 
any  other  General  who  was  of  a  Republi¬ 
can  way  of  thinking.  Thereupon,  as  is  the 
fashion  among  political  men,  they  cast 
about  in  their  own  minds  how  they  could 
best  exploit  him  in  their  own  interest. 
Republican  Generals,  with  a  dower  of 
popularity,  were  not  so  plentiful  that  they 
could  be  disregarded  by  Republicans  more 
or  less  alarmed  at  the  stren^h  of  the  Mon¬ 
archists  in  the  army.  Hence  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  entered  into  relations  with  General 
Boulanger,  and  it  was  this  intimacy  which 
gave  General  Boulanger  his  first  stepping- 
stone  to  power.  M.  Ci6menceau  is  now- 
no  doubt  undeceived  in  the  character  of 
his  protegi.  He  knew  that  General  Bou¬ 
langer  had  been  one  of  the  officers  support¬ 
ing  the  Due  d’Aumale,  to  whom  he  owed 
the  grade  of  General.  But  he  relied  upon 
him  to  rid  the  War  Office  of  the  Orlean¬ 
ists,  and  so  far  as  that  particular  task  was 
concerned,  his  confidence  was  not  mis¬ 
placed.  M.  CI6mcnceau  thought  he  could 
use  him,  and  he  persisted  in  that  belief 
until  long  after  every  one  else  saw  that  it 
was  the  General  who  was  using  M.  Clb- 
menceau  as  a  cloak  to  cover  his  own  de¬ 
signs.  But  at  last  even  the  patience  of 
M.  Clemenceau  gave  way.  He  broke  with 
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General  Boulanger,  and  he  has  ever  since 
continued  to  be  bis  uncompromising  op¬ 
ponent. 

Deprived  of  his  first  political  ally, 
thrown  out  of  office,  and  despatched  to 
the  semi-retirement  of  the  command  of  a 
district  army  corps.  General  Boulanger 
soon  set  an  example  of  indiscipline  by  or¬ 
ganising  an  agitation,  and  making  boasts 
which  he  first  denied  and  then  admitted. 
After  serving  a  period  under  arrest  of 
three  days  for  indiscipline,  he  visited 
Paris  in  disguise  to  organize  his  political 
campaign.  He  was  detected,  ridiculed, 
and  placed  on  half- pay.  But  ridicule  has 
ceased  to  kill  in  France.  General  Bou¬ 
langer  stood  as  candidate  in  two  Depart¬ 
ments,  and,  being  tried  by  a  Council  of 
Generals,  was  declared  guilty  of  serious 
breaches  against  discipline,  and  dismissed. 
He  at  once  plunged  openly  into  politics. 
His  qualifications,  whatever  they  were  in 
other  respects,  were  balanced  by  certain 
very  glaring  defects.  Ho  had  up  to  this 
time  t>etrayed  both  the  Monarchists  and 
the  Royalists.  He  had  been  overwhelmed 
with  ridicule  for  his  disguised  breach  of 
military  discipline,  and  he  had  been  dis- 
classed  and  deprived  of  his  military  status 
by  a  Military  Court.  He  was  effaced,  he 
was  crushed  forever,  so  exulted  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  for  a  time  Europe  believed  that 
the  Republic  had  demolished  General 
Boulanger,  as  completely  as  the  Tzar  had 
disposed  of  General  Ignatieff — a  much 
abler  man  than  General  Boulanger,  and 
with  far  more  substantial  achievements  to 
justify  his  position  in  the  State. 

The  fixed  idea  that  General  Boulanger 
was  a  useful  tool  for  any  one  to  handle 
was  far  from  being  disposed  of.  He  was 
no  sooner  dropped  by  one  party  than  ho 
found  others  eager  to  renew  the  experi¬ 
ment.  This  time  he  was  taken  op  by  two 
parties,  representing  the  extremes  of 
French  politics.  M.  Henri  Rochefort,  the 
Labouchere  of  the  Republic,  and  M.  Na- 
quet,  the  Republican  senator  who  is  nota¬ 
ble  as  the  author  of  the  Divorce  Law  in 
France,  hastened  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  discarded  Minister.  He  welcomed  his 
allies  with  the  same  good  humor  that  he 
had  received  the  advances  first  of  the  Or¬ 
leanists  and  afterward  of  the  Republicans. 
Together  with  these  advanced  men,  came 
a  still  more  questionable  contingent  of 
political  adventurers,  headed  by  M.  La- 
guerre,  a  man  not  unfitted  to  play  the  rSU 
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of  Moray  to  a  new  Napoleon.  Less  dis¬ 
reputable  allies  were  found  in  the  Conser¬ 
vative  rank  and  file,  but  so  far  as  leaders 
went,  General  Boulanjjer  has  conspicuously 
failed  to  attach  to  his  banner  a  single  poli¬ 
tician  of  standing  and  repute.  The  Re¬ 
publican  deputies  stood  firm.  There  was 
no  visible  trace  of  sympathy  in  the  anny 
with  the  disclassed  General.  No  respecta¬ 
ble  Monarchists  or  Imperialists  joined  his 
committee.  His  personal  adherents  in  the 
Chamber  and  the  Senate  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Nevertheless, 
the  very  aimles.snes8  and  apparent  stupid¬ 
ity  of  the  man  stood  him  in  better  stead 
than  much  more  commanding  qualities. 
All  the  groups  that  were  discontented  with 
the  Republican  administration  of  the  last 
ten  years  saw  in  him  a  rallying  point. 
Had  he  been  a  stronger  or  an  abler  man 
they  might  have  feared.  They  all  thought 
they  could  use  him  for  their  own  purposes 
and  then  fling  him  on  one  side.  When 
they  had  sucked  the  orange,  they  could 
throw  away  the  skin.  But  what  if  the 
orange  itself  were  not  an  orange,  but  the 
sucker  of  an  octopus  ?  That  was  a  possi. 
bility  which  they  would  not  contemplate. 
So  the  combined  malcontents  elected  him 
as  the  representative  of  the  Nord,  one  of 
the  most  solidly  respectable  and  industrious 
Departments  in  France.  Then  followed 
his  election  for  other  departments,  which 
encouraged  him  to  attempt  in  January  the 
crowning  achievement  of  his  electoral  am¬ 
bition.  A  vacancy  occurred  for  Paris, 
and  General  Boulanger  was  nominated  for 
the  city  of  the  Revolution.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  were  so  confident  of  success  that  they 
nominated  a  political  nonentity  as  his  o^h 
ponent,  and  bade  all  the  world  witness  the 
crushing  defeat  that  they  were  about  to 
inflict  upon  General  Boulanger.  The 
world  waited,  and  lo  !  instead  of  a  crush¬ 
ing  defeat  of  General  Boulanger,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  came  out  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for 
the  most  Republican  city  in  the  Republic 
by  a  majority  of  80,000  votes. 

From  that  moment  it  was  evident  that 
the  confidence  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
devotion  of  their  rank  and  file  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  cause  was  misplaced.  General 
iioulanger,  of  course,  has  never  wavered 
»n  his  protestations  of  devotion  to  the 
Republic.  But  a  Republic  minus  Parlia¬ 
mentarism,  and  pltJit  a  plebiscitary  Presi¬ 
dent  like  General  Boulanger,  would  be  so 
like  the  Roman  Republic  under  Augustus, 


that  it  is  hardly  worth  wasting  time  with 
such  juggling  of  phrases.  General  Bou¬ 
langer’s  success  would  mean  General  Bou¬ 
langer  master  of  France,  and  to  save  France 
from  such  a  master  seems  to  the  Republi¬ 
cans  the  first  duty  which  they  owe  to  the 
Republic. 

IV. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the  strength 
of  General  Boulanger  ?  How  comes  it 
that  on  this  Centennial  of  the  Revolution 
the  Republic  should  be  endangered  by  the 
pretensions  of  a  disclassed  soldier,  without 
ideas,  without  political  character,  and 
without  as  many  respectable  men  in  his 
entourage  as  would  fill  the  seats  in  a  first- 
class  railway  carriage  !  To  answer  that 
question,  difficult  though  it  may  seem,  is, 
after  all,  no  greater  task  than  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  many  a  married 
couple  in  the  Divorce  Court.  France  has 
been  living  with  the  Republic  for  eighteen 
years.  Now  she  is  dissatisfied,  and  in  the 
Nord,  in  Paris,  and  in  nearly  a  dozen 
other  elections,  she  has  given  the  Repub¬ 
lic  notice  that  she  prefers  the  attentions 
of  General  Boulanger.  Whether  this 
coquetry  on  her  part  will  develop  into  a 
regular  separation,  after  which  she  will  be 
subjected  to  her  present  militarv'  gallant 
instead  of  her  previous  Republican  spouse, 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  will  not  l»e  the 
fault  of  the  other  party  to  the  intrigue  if 
it  does  not  so  develop,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  husband  is  seriously 
alaniied.  For  the  moment  he  sleeps  more 
peacefully,  as  he  has  driven  the  Don  Juan 
across  the  Channel  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
telephone,  and  is  amusing  his  inconstant 
wife  with  a  round  of  festivities  at  the  Ex¬ 
hibition.  But  he  sleeps  uneasily,  and  the 
pistol-shot  that  was  aimed  at  President 
Carnot  caused  him  to  meditate  with  some 
alarm  and  horror  upon  what  might  have 
been  if  Perrin  bad  been  a  better  shot. 

France,  in  short,  is  the  Madame  Bovary 
of  the  Continent.  Boulangism  is  not  a 
serious  affair  so  much  as  a  distraction. 
She  is  bored  to  death  with  her  Republic. 
Ennui  is  the  cause  of  more  marital  infidel¬ 
ity  than  la  grande  pastton  itself.  Bou¬ 
langism  is  the  outcome  of  ennui.  The  Re- 

E)ublic,  like  Gustave  Flaubert’s  unfortunate 
lero,  is  most  respectable.  Its  position  is 
incontrovertibly  legal,  and  in  its  own  way 
it  endeavors  to  do  its  duty.  But  it  bores 
France  beyond  all  description.  It  has 
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brought  neither  beauty,  nor  glory,  nor  the 
iiJeal  into  her  life.  All  this  is  brought 
the  more  vividly  before  her  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  tragic  splendors  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  era.  The  mean  sordid  life  of 
the  provincial  menaye  of  Flaubert’s  apothe¬ 
cary  appears  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  annals 
of  the  third  Republic.  So  Madame  France 
diverts  herself  with  General  Boulanger. 
Voilu  tout  / 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  Bo¬ 
vary  household  and  that  of  Republican 
France.  Madame  Bovary  was  childless. 
The  Republic  has  hud  many  children,  and 
none  of  them  are  particularly  beautiful. 
Some  are  homely  and  well  behaved,  but 
others  are  little  monsters.  None  are  the 
ideal  children  that  the  romantic  mother 
dreamed  of,  when  she  contemplated  the 
joys  of  family  life.  Dropping  the  meta¬ 
phor,  which,  however,  explains  better 
than  anything  else  the  existing  situation 
in  France,  the  Republic  has  been  too  hum¬ 
drum  to  excite  the  enthusiasm,  while  it 
has  not  l>een  virtuous  enough  to  command 
the  admiration  of  the  French  people.  It 
would  l>e  an  injustice  to  ignore  the  many 
good  deeds  of  the  licpublic.  It  has,  at 
least,  managed  to  survive  for  eighteen 
years — no  small  achievement  for  a  French 
Constitution.  It  has  kept  France  out  of 
any  Furopean  war.  It  has  fortified  the 
frontier,  renewed  the  arms  and  refashioned 
the  army  of  France.  It  has  established  a 
regime  which,  if  not  heroic,  has  at  least 
secured  for  France  the  solid  blessings  of  a 
greater  measure  of  liberty  of  speech,  lib¬ 
erty  of  meeting,  and  liberty  of  the  press 
than  Frenchmen  have  ever  enjoyed  before 
under  Republic,  Empire,  or  Monarchy. 
In  addition  to  these  excellent  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  Republic  has  dowered  France 
with  a  system  of  public  education  far  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  that  has  existed  before. 
These  arc  the  good  deeds  of  the  liepublic. 

But  while  a  thousand  bees  may  gather 
honey  unnoticed,  the  presence  of  a  single 
hornet  attracts  universal  attention.  So 
the  solid  but  unobtrusive  virtues  of  the 
liepublic  are  forgotten  in  the  irritation 
that  has  been  produced  by  certain  great 
and  glaring  faults  which  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  under  the  Republican  regime. 
First  among  these  was  the  adoption  by  M. 
Ferry  of  what  may  be  called  a  predatory 
policy  of  Colonial  Extension.  Englishmen 
will  remember  the  passionate  execration 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Jingoism  ex¬ 


cited  in  the  minds  of  the  Gladstonians  in 
1878-80.  That  passion  was  pale  and 
colorless  compared  with  the  frenzy  of  hate 
which  the  Tonkin  policy  of  the  French 
Jingo  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
people.  There  is  hardly  a  con.siderable 
village  in  France  which  has  not  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  some  of  its  tons  in  the 
malarial  delta  of  the  Red  River.  To 
shoot  down  the  Black  Caps  whom  China 
sent  to  harass  the  invader  on  the  borders 
of  Tonkin,  M.  Ferry  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  French  youths. 
In  England  the  ties  of  family  are  loose  and 
slight  compared  with  those  which  unite 
parents  and  children  in  France.  The  loss 
of  a  son,  especially  of  the  only  son,  is 
often  to  them  the  annihilation  of  all  that 
the  world  has  to  give  of  hope  and  joy. 
The  scenes  at  the  curious  funeral  cere¬ 
monies,  which  are  performed  by  proxy  in 
the  provincial  village  for  every  son  of 
France  who  was  beheaded  or  impaled  by 
the  Black  Caps  on  the  Chinese  frontier, 
were  most  touching.  The  whole  village 
turned  out,  habited  in  black,  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  bereaved  parents  to  the  church, 
where  the  cure  said  mass  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  him  who  had  been  delivered 
over  to  death  to  serve  the  policy  of  M. 
Ferry.  In  some  villages  this  sombre  cere¬ 
mony  WHS  repeated  two  and  three  and 
four  times,  and  the  rude  but  tragic  pathos 
of  the  scene  where  the  wailing  mother  had 
not  even  the  consolation  of  a  grave  for  her 
dead  boy,  was  of  the  kind  that  sinks  deep 
into  the  hearts  of  an  intensely  domestic 
|>eople.  Hence  there  grew  up  in  the 
French  nation  a  deep  and  passionate  de¬ 
testation  of  M.  Ferry,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  opposition  offered  to  his 
policy  by  the  Republicans  of  the  school  of 
M.  Clemenceau,  attached  itself  to  some 
extent  to  the  Republic  under  which  such 
a  policy  was  possible.  The  peasant  hated 
it  because  it  slew  his  son,  the  patriot  be¬ 
cause  it  played  the  game  of  Germany,  by 
directing  French  energy  and  French  re¬ 
sources  to  the  hopeless  task  of  draining 
the  Serbonian  bog  of  Tonkin  anarchy,  the 
bourgeois  because  it  cost  money,  and 
every  one  else  l>ecause  it  cost  many  sacri¬ 
fices  and  gave  no  return  either  material  or 
mo^al.  The  extent  to  which  this  detesta¬ 
tion  pervaded  all  classes  may  best  be  im¬ 
agined  by  the  fact  that  when  by  dint  of 
assiduous  canvassing,  and  corruption 
wholesale  and  retail,  there  seemed  a  prob- 
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ability  that  M.  Ferry  would  be  elected 
President  in  place  of  M.  Gr6vy,  it  was 
quite  on  the  cards  that  the  populace  of 
Paris  would  have  sacked  the  Elysbe  and 
compelled  the  election  of  another  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  story  of  the  part  played  by 
Louise  Michel  and  M.  Paul  DeroiilMe  in 
that  eventful  moment,  when  angry  Belle¬ 
ville  waited  but  for  the  telegram  that  the 
Tonkinois  had  been  elected  to  march  on 
the  Elys^e,  is  more  like  the  annals  of 
1793  than  anything  which  has  occurred  in 
our  time  since  the  suppression  of  the  Com¬ 
mune.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  if 
the  people  had  broken  out  in  insurrection 
against  the  Tonkinois,  the  troops  could 
have  been  relied  upon  to  shoot.  The 
mere  menace,  however,  sufficed.  But  the 
incident  casts  a  gleam  of  light  searching 
and  unpleasant  as  to  the  relations  which 
exist  between  France  and  her  Republic. 

Another  evil  of  the  Republic  has  been 
the  extent  to  which  the  reputation  of  the 
Administration  has  been  tainted  by  cor¬ 
ruption.  This  cannot  be  more  accurately 
and  succinctly  put  than  by  saying  that  to 
France  the  Republic  has  b^ome  very 
much  what  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  to  London.  The  Board  of 
Works  was  a  much  maligned  body.  It 
did  a  very  great  deal  of  good,  solid  work 
with  great  efficiency  and  praiseworthy  pub¬ 
lic  spirit.  The  worst  that  can  be  alleged 
against  it  leaves  unscathed  the  reputation 
of  the  majority  of  its  members,  and  de¬ 
tracts  little  from  the  great  sum  of  solid 
benchta  which  it  had  conferred  upon  the 
metropolis.  But  ail  these  things  were 
forgotten  when  London  felt  that  the  Board 
of  Works  was  corrupt.  France  feels 
toward  her  Republic  as  London  felt  toward 
the  Board  of  Works.  The  corruption  is 
not  even  alleged  to  be  universal.  None 
pretend  that  it  is  worse  than  the  comip- 
tion  that  prevuled  under  the  Monarchy, 
or  that  it  can  for  a  moment  be  compared 
to  the  corruption  that  reigned  rampant 
under  the  Empire.  The  democratic  cus¬ 
tom  of  washing  dirty  linen  in  public  cre¬ 
ates  an  altogether  false  impression  of  the 
dirtiness  of  the  minagt.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  when  the  evil  was  brought  to 
light  the  Republic  hesitated  in  taking  the 
most  drastic  measures  in  punishing  the 
guilty.  The  Republicans  did  not  white¬ 
wash  their  Mr.  Robertson,  they  got  rid  of 
him,  and  a  President  fell  because  his  son- 
in-law  was  corrupt.  But  all  this  avails 
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nothing  in  the  estimation  of  Madaire 
France.  She  feels  that  her  Government 
has  lost  caste,  and  she  does  not  like  it. 
Hence  for  the  moment  her  mood  is  to  be 
for  any  one  who  is  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and,  as  General  Boulanger  is  against 
the  Government,  there  is  no  knowing  but 
that  she  may  be  for  General  Boulanger. 

Another  grudge  which  France  owes  to 
the  Republic  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
Jews  and  their  Gentile  rivals  of  la  haute 
finance  have  been  allowed  to  engulf  the 
country  in  their  octopus  embrace.  The 
kings  of  the  Bourse  have  become  more 
and  more  the  real  monarchs  of  France, 
and  they  “  have  not  brought  prosperity 
in  their  train. ”  The  crash  of  the  Comp- 
toir  d’Escompte,  the  failure  of  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal,  and  similar  misadventures  could 
not  possibly  have  been  averted  either  by 
Monarchy  or  by  Empire,  but  they  have 
occurred  under  the  Republic,  and  angr> 
investors,  smarting  under  the  loss  of  their 
capital,  complain  not  so  much  that  the 
Republic  should  have  sold  itself  to  the 
Jews,  but  that  the  purchasers  forget  to 
pay  the  dividend.  To  serve  Mammon  is 
not  inspiring,  but  to  serve  Mammon  for 
naught  is  intolerable. 

The  days  have  long  since  gone  by  when 
France  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
but  many  of  her  sons  and  still  more  of  her 
daughters  are  still  profoundly  attached  to 
the  ancient  faith.  To-day,  among  all  the 
symbolic  imagery  that  has  been  employed 
to  adorn  the  Exhibition,  and  all  the  wealth 
of  imaginative  sculpture  employed  by  the 
architects  to  set  forth  the  secret  of  the 
glory  and  the  riches  and  the  grandeur  of 
France,  the  Cross  alone  is  absent.  Heathen 
mythology  and  the  occult  lore  of  the  world 
have  been  ransacked  to  supply  suggestions 
as  to  the  source  and  origin  of  the  material 
display  which  has  been  collected  to  dazzle 
the  eye  in  the  shade  of  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
But  neither  in  the  central  dome,  nor  in 
any  humble  niche,  is  there  to  be  discov¬ 
ered  a  single  memoriahof  the  fact  that  you 
are  in  the  land  whose  sons  built  Notre 
Dame  and  followed  St.  Louis  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The  Republic  is  fanatically  anti-Clerical. 
It  has  no  religion  but  that  of  irreligion, 
no  real  creed  but  Gambetta’s  watchword, 
that  Clericalism  is  the  enemy  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  There  is  much  excuse  for  this. 
When  the  priests  had  power  they  abused 
it.  They  are  paying  for  it  to-day,  as  all 
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intolerance  mast  be  paid  for  sooner  or 
later.  The  same  measure  they  meted  out 
to  Freethinkers  is  being  meted  out  to 
them,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together, 
and  running  over.  That  is  probably  al¬ 
most  the  only  text  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  which  the  Republic  heartily  ac¬ 
cepts.  But  the  Republican  intolerance  is 
in  its  turn  creating  its  Nemesis.  France 
is  not  devout.  But  when  a  woman  is 
bored  by  her  husband,  she  need  not  be 
very  devout  to  find  her  religious  suscepti¬ 
bilities  shocked  by  his  aggressive  unbelief, 
especially  if  she  suffers  material  incon¬ 
venience  from  his  want  of  faith. 

Without  attempting  even  to  touch  upon 
the  great  dispute  which  rages  between  the 
Republic  and  the  Church,  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  one  phase  of  that  controversy 
which  has  had  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
success  of  Boulangism.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  the  service  of 
the  hospitals,  which  was  one  of  the  crown¬ 
ing  strokes  of  anti-Cierical  fanaticism,  is 
said  to  have  given  General  Boulanger  the 
80,000  votes  by  which  he  defeated  M. 
Jacques  in  the  Paris  election.  Not  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  frenzy 
of  a  century  ago  was  it  believed  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  dispense  with  the  Sisters.  Only 
in  this  latter  day,  the  Republic,  having  no 
more  important  enemies  to  deal  with,  ban¬ 
ished  them,  for  the  avowed  reason  that 
rtligieu»e$,  to  whom  time  was  but  the 
ante-chamber  of  eternity,  could  not  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  dying  without 
abusing  their  position  for  purposes  of 
proselytism.  Those  who  regarded  the 
patient  as  a  being  whose  existence  termi¬ 
nated  at  death  could  not  tolerate  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  hospital  of  those  who  regarded 
the  deathbed  as  the  threshold  of  another 
world.  Therefore  the  decree  went  forth 
that  the  nursing  of  the  sick  poor  must  be 
entnisted  to  lay  nurses.  The  nuns  were 
driven  out,  and  Sairey  Gamp  was  installed 
in  their  place.  The  result  has  been  un¬ 
fortunate,  to  say  the  least.  To  begin 
with,  the  lay  nurses  cost  80  per  cent, 
more  than  the  Sisters  whom  they  super¬ 
seded.  That  is  universally  admitted  even 
by  the  fiercest  anti-Clericals.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  least  evil  connected  with 
the  change.  The  Sisters,  before  being 
intrusted  with  responsible  hospital  duties, 
passed  through  a  novitiate  of  several 
years’  training.  The  change  practically 
substituted  untrained  for  skilled  labor,  and 


paid  for  the  untrained  service  nearly 
double  the  price.  At  the  same  time  the 
contributions  of  the  charitable  to  the  cost 
of  the  hospitals  dwindled  by  nearly  50  per 
cent.  In  1876  they  stood  in  Paris  at 
1,589,000  francs.  In  1885  they  had  fallen 
to  800,000  francs.  The  professional  staff 
of  the  hospitals  took  alarm.  Ninety-five 
doctors,  including  Jews,  Protestants,  and 
Free  Thinkers,  protested  against  tbe 
change,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
Only  eight  remained  silent.  They  looked 
at  the  matter  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  profession.  But  their  protests 
were  unheeded,  and  the  cruel  change  was 
accomplished.  Ten  years’  experience  en¬ 
ables  Frenchmen  now  to  see  the  justice 
of  these  protests.  There  is,  in  place  of 
economy,  extravagance  ;  in  place  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  incapacity  ;  in  place  of  the  de¬ 
voted  service  of  those  to  whom  nursing  is 
at  once  a  passion  and  a  duty,  there  is,  in 
too  many  instances,  the  mere  perfunctory 
discharge  of  irksome  responsibilities. 
Worse  than  all  else,  the  whole  morale  of 
the  service  has  been  transfonned.  A 
great  profession — in  France  there  are  1 50,- 
000  Sisters  whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
“  the  service  of  God’s  poor” — has  been 
practically  transferred  from  women  of 
good  life  to  women  who  regarded  purity 
of  life  as  an  exploded  superstition.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  as  obviously  unjust 
to  say  that  all  lay  nurses  were  open  to  this 
accusation,  as  it  would  be  to  claim  that 
all  the  reltgieutet  were  vestal  virgins. 
Womanhood  in  both  asserts  itself  for  good 
and  evil  whatever  the  nature  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  horrible  thing  that  was  done 
by  the  removal  of  tbe  Sisters  was  that  a 
great  profession,  by  which  the  women  of 
France  had  earned  an  honorable  liveli¬ 
hood,  was  transferred  en  bloc,  by  a  single 
stroke,  from  the  region  of  the  morality  of 
the  cloister  to  that  of  the  coulisses  of  the 
opera.  Whatever  might  be  said  against 
the  career  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  it  was  at 
least  not  regarded  as  a  normal  incident  of 
her  calling  as  hospital  nurse  that  she 
should  “  meet  the  wishes”  of  a  doctor  or 
a  patron,  if  she  did  not  expect  endless 
difficulties  to  be  thrown  in  her  way  in  her 
profession.  To  have  effected  that  change 
in  any  country  is  a  crime  against  civiliza¬ 
tion,  compared  with  which  even  such 
enormities  as  the  Tonkin  war  fade  into  in¬ 
significance.  But  to  have  done  it  in 
France,  where  the  career  of  the  woman 
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witliont  foitune,  who  is  neither  married  which  have  hitherto  never  failed  him,  are 
nor  religieuse,  is  practically  assumed  to  Iks  beginning  to  dry  up.  It  is  doubtful, 
that  of  the  courtesan,  is  indeed  to  estab-  however,  whether  the  fact  of  his  enforced 
lish  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  absence  from  France  would  not  be  more 
in  the  very  Holy  of  Holies.  The  natural  than  compensated  for  by  the  advantage 
results  have  followed.  Frenchmen  have  which  it  gives  him  of  posing  as  a  martyr, 
not  entirely  lost  the  reverence  for  a  woman-  The  policy  of  changing  the  rules  of  the 
hood  which  gave  Joan  of  Arc  to  the  Cal-  game  as  soon  as  you  feel  that  are  losing 
endar,  and  has  contributed  an  imperishable  never  commands  devotion  or  inspires  re- 
ideal  to  the  imagination  of  mankind.  The  spect.  The  Republicans  can  no  more  de¬ 
substitution  of  the  lay  nurse  for  the  Sister  stroy  Houlangism  by  gerrymandering  the 
of  Mercy,  with  the  long  train  of  disorder  constituencies,  substituting  one  form  of 
and  license  that  has  followed,  has  disgusted  electoral  district  for  another,  than  Charles 
many,  and  filled  not  a  few  with  a  readi-  IJovary  won  back  the  affections  of  Ma- 
ncss  to  vote  for  any  and  every  opponent  of  dame  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  Republic  which  disgraces  its  escutcheon  her  visits  to  her  lover.  The  real  evil  lies 
with  such  achievements  as  this.  deeper.  The  Republic  is  not  popular. 

All  these  causes  combine  to  predispitse  It  is  tolerated  as  an  inevitable  evil  rather 
the  French  people  to  support  General  than  regarded  with  passionate  devotion. 
Roulanger,  not  because  they  believe  in  his  The  (Jerman  Emj>ire  shows  itself  more 
ideas,  if  he  has  any,  or  trust  in  his  **  se-  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  the  common 
cret,”  which  he  so  jealously  preserves,  people  than  the  Third  Republic.  It  is 
but  because  to  support  him  is  the  most  staid,  humdrum,  commonplace,  and 
effective  mode  of  expressing  their  discon-  slightly  stupid.  A  drab  Republic  may  be 
tent  with  the  Republic.  The  sailor  in  a  very  useful  thing,  but  it  is  not  exactly 
Byron’s  verse,  who  swore  simply  from  the  ideal  of  France,  not  even  when  the 
not  knowing  how  else  to  vent  his  feelings,  even  tenor  of  its  way  is  variegated  by 
exactly  resembled  the  Frenchmen  who  are  Tonkin  fooleries  and  the  sport  of  nun 
voting  for  General  Boulanger.  Buulang-  hunting.  Nor  must  it  be  disgtiised  that 
ism  is  simply  a  popular  mode  of  saying  General  Boulanger  is  in  many  respects  a 
“  Damn.”  formidable  antagonist.  I.iOuise  Michel, 

Y  whose  instincts  are  as  sound  Jis  her  judg¬ 

ment  is  unfortunately  untrustworthy,  per- 

The  problem  before  the  Republic  is  sists  that  he  was  an  honest  fellow  before 
whether  it  can  win  back  the  affections  of  he  took  to  politics.  M.  Paul  Deroulede, 
France.  Judging  from  the  policy  upon  a  noble-hearted  idealist,  if  any  such  exist 
which  they  have  embarked,  the  Ministry  in  France,  believes  in  him  implicitly, 
have  not  much  confidence  in  anything  but  And  in  his  speeches  it  must  be  admitted 
striking  down  their  hated  rival.  It  is  an  that  General  Boulanger  has  shown  a  gift 
open  secret  that  if  General  Boulanger  had  for  sounding  the  chord  which  vibrates 
not  csca{>ed  to  Brussels  he  would  have  most  intensely  in  the  popular  heart.  He 
been  lodged  in  Mazas.  As  it  is,  he  is  stands,  he  is  always  telling  his  country¬ 
being  tried  before  the  Senate  for  various  men,  for  the  greatness  and  majesty  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  There  is  France.  But  he  is  not  less  mindful  to  de- 
a  general  idea  in  England  that  the  Senate  clare  that  he  is  the  champion  of  the  poor 
has  been  constituted  as  an  exceptional  and  the  oppressed  and  of  those  who  have 
tribunal  to  try  General  Boulanger  by  an  no  helper.  All  this,  of  course,  may  be 
ex  post  facto  law.  That  is  not  the  case,  but  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  professional 
The  Senate  is  the  constitutional  tribunal  Lovelace,  bent  upon  completing  the  con- 
befure  which  all  persons  accused  of  Gen-  quest  and  the  ruin  of  his  victims.  But 
eral  Boulanger’s  alleged  offences  must  be  even  if  (ieneral  Boulanger  be,  as  M.  Blo- 
sent  for  trial.  Most  of  the  Boulangists  witz  says,  the  reincarnation  of  Catiline,  a 
voted  some  years  ago  for  sending  M.  Ferry  Catiline  who  can  make  such  a  speech  as 
for  trial  before  the  same  tribunal.  It  is  this,  which  General  Boulanger  addressed 
just  now  the  opinion  in  Paris  that  the  tao-  to  the  Trades  Unions  of  France,  is  not  to 
tics  of  prosecution  hare  been  successful,  be  despised  : — 

(Teneral  Boulanger,  they  say,  has  been  “  Yon  ask  me  my  friends,  whether  I  will  be 
discredited  by  his  fiight.  His  funds,  with  you.  Yes,  within  the  limits  of  my  pow- 
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er  ;  for  yon  would  be  the  first  to  smile  if  I, 
who  am  nothioK,  were  to  promise  yon  that, 
sin«le-haaded,  I  would  undertake  to  see  that 
your  just  claims  were  satisfied.  What  1  can 
promise  is,  that  I  shall  support  them  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability,  that  I  shall  never  cease 
to  demand  the  cessation  of  the  crying  abuses 
committed  by  the  shameless  intermediaries 
who  pilfer,  or,  to  use  the  real  word,  who  rob 
yon.  My  life,  moreover — not  my  political  life, 
for  that  has  been  but  a  short  one,  but  my  mil¬ 
itary  life— is  a  guarantee  for  the  future.  I 
have  ever  upheld  the  small  against  the  great, 
the  weak  against  the  powerful.  A  General,  an 
officer  who  has  a  grievance,  nearly  always  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  obtaining  redress.  A  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer,  a  private,  is  hardly  ever  listened 
to.  Against  such  doings  I  have  always  set  my 
face  ;  and  let  me  tell  you  I  am  convinced  that 
in  this,  and  in  this  only,  lies  the  whole  secret 
of  what  is  called  my  popularity,  a  popularity 
which  drives  the  Parliamentary  party  mad. 
The  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers 
whose  time  of  service  expired  some  years 
hack  have  understood  that  I  always  exerted 
myself  to  improve  their  condition.  When 
they  returned  to  their  homes,  doubtless  they 
said,  *  Ah  !  in  Boulanger’s  time  things  went 
on  better  than  before  :  the  private  soldier  was 
more  comfortable  ;  he  was  better  treated.  ’ 
What  I  did  for  the  poor  and  humble  of  the 
Army  I  shall  never  cease  to  do  for  the  poor 
and  humble  of  every  category.  I  don’t  use 
the  words  ‘  poor  and  humble  *  to  hurt  your 
feelings,  for  it  is  no  fault  of  yours  that  you 
are  among  the  weak  who  struggle  against  the 
strong.  It  is  ntther  the  fault  of  bad  laws, 
which  do  not  permit  yon  even  to  manage  your 
oan  affairs.  Yon  may,  therefore,  count  upon 
me.  But,  in  my  turn,  I  must  be  able  to  count 
upon  you.  The  strength  which  is  ascribed  to 
me  is  derived  from  yon,  and  my  own  interest, 
even  if  my  sympathy  were  wanting,  would  be 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  me  to  keep  my  en¬ 
gagements.” 


The  result  of  the  election  proved  that 
the  poor  and  humble  in  Pari.s  did  count 
upon  him.  Whether  they  will  transfer 
their  affections  to  M.  Tirard  and  M. 
Rouvier  because  General  Boulanger  is 
being  tried  before  a  tribunal  packed 
by  his  political  euemies  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  situation  is  full  of  peril.  That 
General  Boulanger’s  success  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  elections  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Republic  need  not  be  discus.sed.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  but  is  made  all  the  more  palpable 
by  his  protestations  to  the  contrary.  The 
elector^  combination  that  would  place 
him  in  office  would  dissolve  into  its  ele¬ 
ments  on  the  day  after  his  election.  He 
would,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  look 
out  for  some  firmer  ground  on  which  to 
stand  than  the  passing  fragments  of  his 
Boulangist  majority.  He  would  not  have 
far  to  seek  to  discover  the  only  basis  of 
even  temporary  security.  Once  installed 
in  the  Elysee  he  would  have  ready  to  his 
hand  an  array  of  a  million  men.  He 
would  be  less  than  human  if  he  did  not 
endeavor  to  use  that  army  to  consolidate 
his  power.  Thus  France  would  find  as 
the  result  of  Boulangism  that  she  had  ex¬ 
changed  the  Parliamentary  Republic  for  a 
Military  Despotism — tempered  by  assas¬ 
sination.  She  will  do  well  to  beware  lest, 
having  taken  up  the  rSU  of  Madame  Bo¬ 
vary  in  mere  ennui,  she  may  have  to  persi.st 
in  it  to  its  ghastly  close. — Conteinjy>rary 
Review. 


THE  WIFE’S  LOVER. 

BY  AUQCSTA  WEBSTER. 

I  HAVE  a  lover,  I.  ’Tis  long  indeed 

Since  from  my  husband’s  lips  sweet  praises  came, 
Since  all  my  pains  have  earned  one  small  thanks’  meed. 
Or  one  poor  fault  of  mine  gone  free  from  blame  : 
But  then  my  lover  !  All  I  do  is  best ; 

No  plan,  no  deed,  but  makes  him  new  surprise 
That  I  should  be  so  skilled,  so  kind,  so  wise  ; 
Whether  I  work  or  sport  or  sit  at  rest. 

That  way  I  am  dearest,  he  most  proud  of  me — 

Only  that  sometimes  he  will  take  a  spite 
At  some  light  task  he  deems  for  me  not  light. 

And,  gently  tyrannous,  have  me  let  it  be. 

Well,  he  forgets  :  we  have  been  wed  so  long  : 
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But  in  my  heart  I  have  him,  who  but  he  ! 

My  lover  in  whose  eyes  I  did  no  wrong. 

I  am  not  lonely  quite  though  day  by  day, 

Evening  by  evening,  I  am  thus  alone, 

My  lover  never  has  quite  gone  away 

Who  talked  with  me — ah,  in  how  dear  a  tone  ! 
Who  looked  at  me  whene’er  he  spoke  or  I, 

And  when  he  looked  ’twas  softly  :  not  a  word. 
However  light,  1  spoke  him  fell  unheard  ; 

Even  he’d  speak  for  sake  of  my  reply. 

Ah,  I  remember,  though  to  him  ’tis  nought. 

How  in  the  earlier  years  he  could  not  find, 

W^ith  me  not  near,  a  pleasure  to  his  mind  ; 

How,  hurrying  home,  from  room  to  room  he  sought 
For  me,  me  sole,  me  he  could  never  spare. 

Me  whom  he  needed  for  his  every  thought. 

Whom  his  heart  needed  as  his  life  the  air. 

A  star  may  long  have  perished,  yet  its  beam. 
Reaching  our  world,  shine  and  exist  to  us  ; 

Our  happiness,  however  spent  it  seem. 

Exists  to  me,  sending  its  brightness  thus. 

’Twill  last,  I  think,  for  all  my  life-time  yet 
And  keep  me  from  the  darkness  I  might  know 
If  in  this  world  there  were  no  long  ago. 

If,  being  his  wife,  I  could  like  him  forget. 

I  might  be  wearier  (life’s  a  drowsy  round), 

I  might  be  lonelier,  might  shed  foolish  tears. 

But  for  the  love,  the  lover,  of  far  years. 

But  that  some  trifling  thing,  a  scent,  a  sound, 

A  gift  he  gave  me  then,  a  book  we  read. 

Brings  all  that  was  anew,  and  I  have  found, 

Though  he  forgets,  the  lover  whom  I  wed. 

He  will  remember  when  it  is  good-bye. 

His  hand  that  tenderly  will  hold  mine  fast 
Will  be  again  my  lover’s  while  I  die  ; 

And  afterwards  when  he  recalls  the  past 
I  know  ’twill  be  as  though  through  all  our  life 
I  had  been  what  I  used  to  be  to  him. 

As  though  our  sunshine  never  had  grown  dim 
And  I  had  been  his  love  as  well  as  wife 
Always.  He’ll  think  ’twas  always  ;  he’ll,  I  gone, 
Foiget  I  wearied  him  and  pleased  him  ill. 

Forget,  not  the  old  love,  but  this  long  chill. 
Reading,  through  tears,  my  name  upon  my  stone. 
He’ll  think  he  misses  me,  as  though  I  had  been 
Some  one  he  always  needed,  prized,  now,  still. 
’Twas  once,  and  he’ll  forget  the  while  between. 

I  have  not  lost  my  lover  ;  no,  not  lost ; 

No  more  than  lilies  have  been  lost  whose  root 
Is  in  the  earth  while  the  dead  leaves  are  tost 
On  chilly  gusts  and  autumn  is  afoot : 

Within  the  root  there  live  the  bud  and  leaf. 

And  in  one’s  heart  of  memory  the  flowers 
Live  on  that  were  abloom  in  happy  hours. 
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I  have  my  lover  ;  I  make  little  grief  ; 

I  have  my  lover,  him  who  took  my  youth, 

And  kept  it  very  happy  some  years  long  ; 

But  youth  has  waned  :  yet  in  my  heart  too  strong. 
For  I  desire  youth’s  happiness,  in  sooth. 

Of  being  loved  and  praised,  and  that’s  gone  by. 
Well,  I  am  merry  at  the  true,  true,  truth  : 

Not  lonely,  I  !  I  have  a  lover,  I  ! 


NEW  LIGHTS  ON  THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


The  French  Revolution  is  one  of  those 
grand  historical  epochs  which  has  an  eter¬ 
nal  fascination  for  writers  and  readers. 
Regarding  it  merely  from  the  picturesque 
point  of  view,  no  more  dramatic  tragedy 
has  been  ever  enacted  on  the  stage  of  the 
world.  We  are  reminded  in  every  act 
and  scene  that  truth  may  be  stranger  than 
any  fiction.  Sensation  crowds  on  sensa¬ 
tion  as  we  are  hurried  through  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  shocks  and  surprises.  The  causes 
of  that  tremendous  revolt  of  humanity 
were  as  remote  as  the  effects  have  been 
far-reaching  and  permanent.  From  the 
chaos  of  wrecked  institutions,  abuses,  and 
privileges,  which  reproduced,  on  a  gigan¬ 
tic  scale,  the  iconoclasms  of  the  fanatics 
of  the  Reformation,  from  the  throes  of 
the  sanguinary  wars  which  desolated  Eu¬ 
rope,  emerged  a  new  order  of  things. 
Till  the  rise  of  the  military  dictatorship, 
when  chance  or  Providence  helped  the  Man 
of  Destiny,  and  a  stray  cannon-shot  from 
the  batteries  before  Toulouse  might  have 
changed  the  future  of  Europe,  the  ablest, 
the  most  resolute,  the  most  unscrupulous 
of  politicians,  were  powerless  to  arrest  or 
divert  the  torrent  they  pretended  to  di¬ 
rect.  Turgot,  Necker,  Montmorin,  the 
representatives  of  an  effete  rkgxme,  when 
they  had  recognized  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
cessions  and  reforms,  were  tied  by  the  old 
traditions  and  paralyzed  by  court  influence 
and  intrigues.  “  Too  late”  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  epitaph  of  the  old  order 
of  things.  The  authors  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  apostles  of  its  fast-succeeding 

fihases,  had  not  only  to  bend  to  the  popu- 
ar  will,  but  were  the  slaves  of  their  own 
crotchets  or  caprices,  and  of  the  passions 
that  were  heated  to  the  boiling-point. 
The  constitutionalists  disappeared  in  the 
convulsions  of  anarchy.  The  links  that 
might  have  bound  the  future  to  the  past 
were  rudely  snapped  one  after  another. 


Narbonne  followed  Necker  into  exile. 
The  astute  and  time-serving  Talleyrand, 
the  complacent  servant  of  all  possible 
masters,  sacrificed  ambition  to  prudence, 
and  resigned  himself  to  a  temporary 
eclipse.  The  doctrinaires  and  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  authors  of  cut-and-dry  systems  of  laws, 
were  speedily  relegated  with  their  works 
to  obscurity,  only  too  happy  when  they 
could  save  their  necks.  The  Girondists, 
in  spite  of  their  eminent  personal  char¬ 
acters  and  eloquence,  and  the  cordial  snp- 
ort  of  some  of  the  distant  provinces,  fell 
eneath  the  axes  they  had  been  sharping 
themselves.  Lafayette,  who  might  have 
played  the  part  of  a  patriotic  Napoleon, 
was  the  mere  plaything  of  ironical  fortune, 
and  never  showed  himself  equal  to  his  un¬ 
rivalled  opportunities.  After  truckling  to 
the  troops  he  nominally  commanded,  he 
left  his  country  as  an  object  of  general 
contempt,  to  be  confined  in  the  casemates 
of  a  German  fortress,  and  only  set  free  by 
the  intercession  of  an  American.  Mira- 
beaii,  as  great  in  his  vices  as  his  intellect, 
with  the  fatal  defect  of  inherent  dishon¬ 
esty,  was  prematurely  removed  from  the 
scene  by  death,  when  he  had  already  been 
compromised  in  the  suspicions  of  the  na- 
tion.  Revolutionary’  France  was  central¬ 
ized  in  Paris,  and  Paris  was  left  an  open 
field  to  the  lust  for  blood  and  the  ambition 
of  adventurers.  Never  did  obscure  am¬ 
bitions  have  such  an  opportunity,  or  run 
through  a  more  rapid  course  of  startling 
vicissitudes,  and  never  did  unbridled  pas¬ 
sions  break  away  in  such  riot.  The  Reign 
of  Terror  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorship  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
no  wonder  there  was  a  revulsion  through 
all  Europe — even  in  sympathetic  Sweden 
and  Republican  Switzerland — against  the 
atrocities  that  scandalized  the  civilized 
world.  No  wonder  the  absurdities  almost 
surpassed  the  atrocities,  when  the  orators 
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of  the  clubs  and  the  Mountain  were  the 
panders  of  the  mob  ;  when  a  frenzied 
lunatic  like  Marat  was  the  mouthpiece  of 
popular  feeling  ;  when  provincial  attor¬ 
neys  and  provincial  barristers,  who  bad 
broken  down  in  the  practice  of  their  own 
professions,  intoxicated  by  absolute  au¬ 
thority,  had  been  driven  to  proscribe  or 
be  proscribed.  It  was  a  time  of  strange 
inconsistencies,  and  it  is  little  to  the  point 
that  the  organizers  of  licensed  assassina¬ 
tion,  who  played  the  leading  roles,  were 
not  without  tdliches  of  redeeming  virtues. 
For  many  ruffians  of  the  second  rank, 
whose  power  for  mischief  was  enonuous, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  Marat  can 
only  plead  insanity  in  extenuation  of  his 
crimes  :  the  diabolical  inventor  of  the 
Noyades  and  Republican  marriages  of  the 
Loire  was  simply  a  monster  who  antici¬ 
pated  the  wishes  of  his  superiors.  And 
the  brutal  and  cowardly  Barras,  the  be¬ 
trayer  of  all  factions  in  turn,  whose  subtle 
volubility  sent  so  many  to  the  guillotine, 
has  been  blasted  to  eternal  infamy  by 
Macaulay  in  the  most  trenchant  and  vigor¬ 
ous  of  his  less-known  essays.  But  Dan- 
ton,  the  man  of  the  massacres  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  though  capable  of  any  crime  in  his 
ruthless  determination  of  purpose,  though, 
like  Raoul  Rigault  of  the  Commune,  he 
could  revel  in  sensuality  with  a  light  heart 
when  the  tumbrils  were  being  daily  emp¬ 
tied  at  the  guillotines,  was  nevertheless 
susceptible  of  pity  when  atrocities  were 
prompted  by  his  colleagues. 

The  causes  of  that  tremendous  revolt  of 
humanity,  we  said,  were  remote — and  in¬ 
deed  they  had  been  working  toward  an  al¬ 
most  inevitable  crisis  ever  since  the  rise 
and  consolidation  of  the  French  nation. 
A  Frenchman,  M.  Jusserand — at  present 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  French  Legation 
in  London — has  remarked,  in  the  fasci¬ 
nating  book  he  has  recently  published  on 
“  English  Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Century,”  that  even  the  sturdy  va¬ 
grants  who  swarmed  on  our  highways,  and 
with  whom  the  peasants  strongly  sympa¬ 
thized,  tended  directly  toward  the  growth 
of  free  institutions  among  us,  and  to  the 
peaceful  solution  of  troublesome  questions. 
While  in  mediaeval  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  “  during  and  after  the  wars,  the 
roads  belonged  solely  to  pillaging  brigands, 
who 'were  born  workmen  or  knights.” 
The  peasants  hid  themselves,  and  were 
taught  to  endure  in  silence.  The  rising 


of  the  Jacquerie  was  but  an  impotent  out¬ 
break  of  despair,  fruitful  of  horrors  but 
barren  of  results.  Through  the  middle 
ages,  the  peasants  and  the  petty  burghers 
were  alike  the  helpless  slaves  of  in¬ 
numerable  tyrants  perpetually  in  revolt 
against  the  king,  and  generally  at  war  with 
one  another.  Nothing  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  fortified  towns  and  the  baronial 
strongholds  was  spared  in  the  savage  re¬ 
prisals  that  followed  the  fluctuations  of 
those  struggles.  It  is  still  a  mystery  how 
men  lived  in  those  days,  and  a  marvellous 
proof  of  the  natural  fertility  of  France. 
Nor  did  things  change  much  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  after  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy 
under  Louis  XI.  and  Richelieu,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  lower  orders  were  concerned. 
Except  during  the  remorseless  wars  of  re¬ 
ligion,  there  was  less  bloodshed  at  home, 
and  life  was  held  on  a  si^mewhat  more 
reliable  tenure.  But  to  some  nine-tenths 
of  the  miserable  French  masses,  the  life 
was  not  worth  living.  The  peasant  might 
hold  on  to  it  instinctively,  but  he  could 
look  forward  to  nothing  ;  he  could  hardly 
call  his  soul  or  his  life  his  own,  and  any¬ 
thing  he  saved  by  any  chance  was  the 
seigneur’s.  He  was  oppressed  by  intoler¬ 
able  corvees,  ground  down  by  capricious 
and  gratuitous  exactions,  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  which  let  in , light  upon  the  dark 
barbarism  of  Europe,  brought  anything 
rather  than  relief  to  him.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  gave  an  impulse  to  the  refine¬ 
ments  and  extravagances  of  luxury,  for 
which  he  had  to  pay.  France  emerged 
from  sanguinary  feudalism  to  fall  under 
the  regime  of  the  bloodsuckers.  The 
kings,  who  were  continually  in  debt,  set 
the  example  of  extravagance  ;  the  gay 
courtiers  were  compelled  to  follow  suit  ; 
the  centralization  round  the  Court  drew 
the  great  nobles  to  Baris,  where  they 
squandered  their  substance  on  riotous  liv¬ 
ing,  mortgaged  their  lands  beyond  prob¬ 
ability  of  redemption,  and  recklessly  en¬ 
tered  for  the  race  to  ruin.  Their  stewards 
had  orders  to  send  money  on  any  terms. 
The  methods  of  the  genial  East  were  ap- 

[>lied  to  the  inclement  West,  where  it  was 
ess  easy  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  the  seigneurs 
visited  their  estates,  they  saw  nothing  but 
wasted  forms  and  sullen  faces.  All  the 
State  revenues  were  collected  by  farmers, 
who,  having  paid  heavily  for  the  con¬ 
tracts,  were  bound  to  make  the  best  of 
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them.  The  general  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  waa  that  of  squalid  poverty.  And 
nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  grievous 
oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
than  the  vast  fortunes  accumulated  by  the 
viziers  of  tiiese  occidental  sultans,  and  by 
the  chief  controllers  of  finances  in  the 
worst  times.  It  is  true  that  'Mazarin  was 
notoriously  parsimonious,  nevertheless  he 
kept  up  a  great  establishment,  and  yet  he 
is  said  to  have  bequeathed  by  his  testa¬ 
ment  no  less  than  forty  millions  of  francs. 
Fouquet,  again,  was  as  notoriously  pro¬ 
fuse.  Among  his  other  follies  he  built 
the  marvellous  palace  of  V'^aux,  and  laid 
out  the  gardens  with  their  statuary  and 
fantastic  water-works,  which  no  one  could 
afford  to  keep  up  after  his  fall.  Yet,  had 
he  not  been  bled  to  death  for  political 
reasons  by  Louis  XIVT.  and  Colbert,  he 
would  probably  have  died  as  wealthy  as 
Mazarin.  These  are  but  two  examples 
among  many  ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  suiu|)tuous  magnificence  of  Fou¬ 
quet,  and  the  generous  .patronage  he  ex¬ 
tended  to  nren  of  letters,  has  been  glori¬ 
fied  even  by  modern  historians.  They 
judge  him  according  to  the  perverted 
sentiment  of  his  contemporaries.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  his  ill-gotten  gains 
were  the  fruit  of  intolerable  extortion, 

fteculation,  and  swindling  ;  and  that  after 
10  had  satisfied  his  boundless  personal  ex¬ 
travagance,  he  had  to  rob  and  grind  for 
the  good  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Church  might  possibly  have  saved 
the  State,  had  it  stood  between  the  suf¬ 
ferers  and  their  oppressors.  At  least  it 
might  have  offered  them  the  consolations 
of  religion  ;  and  what  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose  with  starving  and 
desperate  men,  as  proprietor  of  the  fairest 
domains  in  France,  it  might  have  set  an 
example  to  other  landowners.  The  Church, 
with  all  its  wealth,  had  done  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  it  paid  dearly  for  having 
failed  in  its  duties.  In  fact  it  had  re¬ 
nounced  its  mission,  and  Church  and 
Court  had  been  confounded.  The  bishops 
and  high  dignitaries,  with  rare  exceptions, 
were  courtiers,  profligates,  and  shameless 
time-servers.  Many  of  the  best  of  the 
abbeys  and  the  richest  benefices  had  been 
bestowed  upon  laymen,  illustrious  for 
their  dress,  their  duels,  and  their  gallan¬ 
tries.  So,  while  the  “  aristocrats”  and 
the  secular  authorities  were  dreaded  and 
detested,  the  clerical  orders  were  detested 


and  despised.  When  the  fashionables  of 
Paris  took  to  playing  with  fire  and  encour¬ 
aging  the  audacious  encyclopaedists  and 
the  spread  of  their  free  ideas,  the  gospel 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of 
man,  eloquently  preached  by  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  vindicated  in  argument  by 
D’Alembert  and  Diderot,  was  eagerly  wel¬ 
comed  as  a  new  revelation  of  light,  by  a 
nation  that  was  groaning  and  travailing  in 
misery.  Dumb  suffering  began  to  sigh 
for  expression  in  the  shape  of  the  violent 
language  that  leads  to  violent  action,  and 
the  stolid  acquiescence  born  of  habit  in 
the  course  of  ages,  gave  way  to  a  swelling 
sense  of  intolerable  injustice.  But  the 
impulse  to  the  revolutionary  movement 
must  come  from  Paris,  in  which  the 
money  of  the  country  was  spent,  and 
which  consequently,  in  ordinary  times, 
had  been  tolerably  contented.  And  when 
the  cup  of  national  abuses  and  offences 
was  full  to  overflowing,  when  a  listless 
and  incapable  king  had  become  the  custo¬ 
dian  of  effete  or  corrupt  institutions — cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  a  succession  of  years  of 
dearth,  conspired  to  drive  the  I’arisians 
desperate.  Necker  never  showed  the 
quaJities  of  statesmanship  more  than  when 
he  strove  hard  to  alleviate  the  prevailing 
distress.  Had  it  been  possible  to  pour 
provisions  in  plenty  into  the  starving  city, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Revdution 
might  have  been  indefinitely  deferred. 

As  it  happens,  two  books  have  appeared 
simultaneously,  and  immediately  before 
the  celebration  of  the  Revolutionary  Cen. 
tenary,  which  have  great  and  permanent 
historical  importance.  We  do  not  say 
that  they  throw  floods  of  fresh  light  on 
the  Revolution  ;  after  so  much  indefatiga¬ 
ble  research  and  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  that  would  be  impossible. 
But  they  tell  us  incidentally  much  that  is 
new  :  they  place  the  events  of  the  times 
in  singularly  striking  points  of  view  ;  and 
they  give  a  series  of  historical  portraits 
and  sketches  which  irresistibly  impress  us 
as  remarkably  lifelike.  One  is  the  ”  Life 
of  Madame  de  Stael  ”  by  Lady  Blenner- 
has-sett,  executed  on  a  comprehensive  and 
almost  colossal  scale.  It  is  written  in 
German,  and  the  Fmglish  translation, 
which  is  somewhat  compressed,  conveys 
an  indifferent  impression  of  the  original. 
The  other  is  the  “  Diary  and  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  Gouverneur  Morris,”  some  parts 
of  which  had  been  used  before  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  Jared  Sparks,  but  which  are  now  of  somewhat  less  conspicuous  mark,  were 
edited  and  reproduced  in  a  complete  form  her  familiar  friends,  and  made  her  their 
by  Morris’s  granddaughter.  Comparing  confidante,  so  far  as  they  confided  secrets 
the  one  narrative  with  the  other,  we  are  to  any  one.  Abused  and  assailed  by  the 
struck  by  their  general  agreement  on  mat-  Royalist  satirists  for  her  excessive  Liberal- 
ters  of  essential  importance.  Certainly  it  ism,  denounced  by  the  orators  of  the  clubs 
would  be  difficult  to  single  out  two  con-  and  the  Left  of  the  Assembly  for  her  re¬ 
temporary  witnesses  of  greater  credibility  actionary  opinions  and  associates,  courted 
or  with  better  means  for  obtaining  exact  by  the  leaders  of  what  would  now  be  called 
information.  Both  were  much  in  Paris  the  Eight  and  the  Left  Centres,  she  was 
through  the  revolutionary  period  ;  Morris,  enthroned  in  a  sort  of  political  confes- 
indeed,  hardly  quitted  it.  Both  were  for-  sional,  and  revelled  in  the  luxuries  of  po- 
eigners,  and  consequently  should  have  litical  gossip. 

been  comparatively  impartial,  for  although  Morris,  though  a  man  and  of  a  very 
Madame  de  Stael  became  thoroughly  different  type,  was  in  a  somewhat  similar 
French  in  tastes  and  sympathies,  she  was  position.  He  was  a  neutral,  who  mixed 
Swiss  by  birth,  and  always  prided  herself  in  the  most  influential  society,  and  who 
on  being  a  Catholic-minded  citizen  of  the  had  made  politics  his  passion.  Strangely 
world.  enough  he  landed  at  Havre  in  January 

The  gifted  and  accomplished  daughter  1789  on  the  very  eve  of  the  impending 
of  Necker  had  been  brought  up  from  her  troubles.  He  brought  with  him  the  best 
girlhood  among  French  statesmen.  Marry-  introductions  from  Washington  and  other 
ing  the  man  who  became  Swedish  Minis-  friends  ;  he  had  l>cen  on  friendly  terms 
ter,  she  was  sheltered  under  the  flag  of  the  with  most  of  the  distinguished  Frenchmen 
sympathetic  Scandinavian  Power,  which  who  had  helped  bis  countrymen  to  their 
had  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  Revo-  independence  ;  and,  moreover,  he  had 
lutionary  Republic.  For  long  she  was  the  come  to  Paris  at  a  time  when  Lafayette 
regular  purveyor  of  intelligence  for  King  the  Liberator  was  the  idol  of  the  popu- 
Gustavus.  She  used,  and  may  bo  said  to  lace,  and  when  the  mere  fact  of  being  an 
have  generously  abused,  her  diplomatic  American  citizen  was  a  recommendation, 
privileges  to  protect  the  friends  who  were  He  made  the  most  of  his  many  advan- 
proscribed  in  the  Terror.  She  voluntarily  tages,  and  he  must  have  been  a  remark- 
shared  her  father’s  exiles,  and  more  than  able  man.  He  had  come  to  Paris  on  com- 
once  she  was  forced  to  fly  herself  ;  but  mercial  business,  although  subsequently, 
Paris  was  still  a  loadstone  with  perpetual  for  a  short  time,  he  was  American  Minis- 
attractions  for  her,  and  she  would  always  ter.  He  had  always  a  keen  eye  to  the 
return  to  the  city  of  her  predilections  till  main  chance,  and  he  never  missed  an  oc- 
Buonaparte  pronounced  the  definite  sen-  casion,  at  the  tables  of  men  in  power,  of 
tence  of  expulsion.  Considering  bis  con-  turning  the  conversation  to  the  contracts 
tempt  for  political  women,  he  could  have  and  concessions  for  which  he  was  in 
paid  her  no  greater  compliment.  It  was  treaty  :  he  cleverly  labored  to  reconcile 
a  recognition  of  the  political  consequence  the  vital  interests  of  France  with  the  legiti- 
she  had  asserted  at  no  little  risk,  by  her  mate  profits  he  expected  from  his  various 
talents,  her  social  gifts,  and  her  indiffer-  speculations  ;  and  while  his  French  ac- 
ence  to  the  dangers  which  might  have  quaintances  were  being  ruined,  exiled,  or 
shaken  firm  masculine  nerves.  Since  she  guillotined,  he  contrived  to  amass  a  hand- 
bad  done  the  honors  of  her  father’s  house  some  fortune.  But  keen  as  he  was  in 
during  the  illnesses  of  her  invalid  mother,  looking  after  the  dollars,  and  though  his 
she  had  been  reigning  as  one  of  the  recog-  shrewd  entertainers  must  often  have  seen 
nized  queens  of  the  soJons.  When  the  through  him  and  smiled,  he  became  as 
aristocracy  had  closed  the  hotels,  and  her  much  of  a  personality  in  his  way  as  Ma- 
rivals  bad  sought  a  refuge  at  Coblenz  or  dame  de  Staiil.  His  opinion  canied  great 
in  London,  she  still  had  her  regular  recep-  weight ;  it  was  asked  and  given  in  the 
tions  at  the  Embassy,  and  reigned  in  soli-  highest  quarters,  and  he  was  consulted  in 
tary  state.  She  drew'' around  her  politi-  the  most  critical  emeigencies  by  the  men 
eians  of  every  party  and  of  all  shades  of  at  the  helm  of  the  State.  After  Mont- 
opinion,  short  of  the  most  extreme.  Nar-  morin  and  the  other  ministers  came  to 
bonne,  Talleyrand,  and  many  other  men  know  and  appreciate  him,  be  was  never 
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kept  dancing  attendance  in  their  ante¬ 
chambers.  He  was  buttonholed  after 
official  dinners,  and  drawn  aside  for  quiet 
and  confidential  conversation.  He  even 
drew  up  memorials  at  the  personal  request 
of  the  king,  containing  detailed  pro¬ 
grammes  of  constitutions  which  might 
possibly  be  promulgated  by  way  of  com- 
romise.  lie  had  always  the  courage  of 
is  opinions,  and,  in  his  frank  expression 
of  them,  he  showed  sterling  independence 
of  character.  If  we  jnay  trust  his  own  re- 
rts  of  his  outspoken  expostulations  with 
fayette — as  we  believe  we  may — when 
Lafayette’s  constitutional  sensitiveness 
must  have  been  aggravated  by  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  a  fall,  the  provisional  dictator, 
with  all  his  faults,  must  have  been  the 
most  good-natured  of  men. 

Morris  bad  his  weaknesses  also,  though 
they  helped  him  rather  than  otherwise. 
A  good-looking  man,  he  had  an  ungrace¬ 
ful  gait,  for  one  leg  had  been  amputated 
after  a  carriage  accident,  and  he  stumped 
about  on  a  stout  piece  of  hickory.  But 
he  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  the 
fair  sex,  at  a  time  when  the  influence  of 
the  sex  was  great.  He  believed  that  he 
might  have  boasted  any  number  of  bonnet 
fortune!,  had  he  been  less  considerate  of 
the  lovers  and  husbands  who  were  his 
friends  ;  and  he  was  proud  of  the  facility 
with  which  he  could  turn  his  compliments 
in  the  shape  of  indifferent  verses.  The 
compliments,  the  verses,  and  the  hommage 
which  he  punctiliously  paid,  assured  him 
the  entrie  of  sundry  boudoirs,  and  strength¬ 
ened  his  platonic  liaison!  with  beauties  of 
the  first  fashion.  When  politics  were  of 
vital  interest  to  everybody,  these  informal 
gatherings  of  two  or  three  intimates  were 
so  many  exchanges  of  news,  where  secrets 
were  revealed  and  rumors  were  discussed. 
The  well-informed  American  gave  at  least 
as  much  as  he  got ;  but  it  is  significant  of 
the  manners  of  the  time,  and  of  that  as¬ 
cendancy  of  feminine  influence,  that  no¬ 
where  did  he  pick  up  information  of  more 
importance  than  in  the  boudoirs  and  the 
bedrooms  he  was  wont  to  frequent. 
Ladies  received  before  they  rose,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  and  without  provoking  a 
shadow  of  scandal  from  the  most  censori¬ 
ous.  But  Morris,  although  in  his  character 
of  man  of  the  world  he  soon  accustomed 
himself  to  the  license  of  Continental  man¬ 
ners,  was  somewhat  taken  abadk  by  an  in¬ 
cident  which  happened  soon  after  his  ar¬ 


rival.  We  mention  it  here,  because  it 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  moral  causes,  and 
the  looseness  of  lives,  which  had  been 
working  steadily,  though  insensibly  toward 
the  Revolution.  A  Parc  aux  Cerfs  could 
only  have  been  possible  in  a  country  where 
such  an  incident  could  appear  nothing  un¬ 
usual.  The  beautiful  Oomtesse  de  Fla- 
hault  had  made  an  appointment  with  him, 
and  he  found  her  in  the  bath.  It  is  true 
that  appearances,  if  not  decency,  had  been 
preserved  by  milk  having  been  mixed  with 
the  water  to  make  it  opaque.  ‘‘  She  tells 
me  it  is  usual  to  receive  in  the  bath.”  He 
may  well  remark  elsewhere,  and  before  the 
freshness  of  his  Transatlantic  innocence 
had  been  rubbed  off, — ‘‘  Everybody  agrees 
that  there  is  an  utter  prostration  of  morals 
— but  this  general  position  can  never  con¬ 
vey  to  the  American  mind  the  degree  of 
depravity.  It  is  not  by  any  figure  of 
rhetoric  or  force  of  language  that  the  idea 
can  be  communicated.  An  hundred  anec¬ 
dotes  and  an  hundred  thousand  examples 
are  required  to  convey  the  rottenness  of 
every  member.”  \or  was  the  honesty 
better  than  the  morality.  He  goes  on  to 
say, — “  There  is  one  fatal  principle  which 
pervades  all  ranks.  It  is  a  perfect  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  violation  of  all  engagements. 
...  The  great  mass  of  the  people  have 
no  religion  but  their  priests,  no  law  but 
their  superiors,  no  morals  but  their  inter¬ 
est.  These  are  the  creatures  who,  led  by 
drunken  curates,  are  now  in  the  highroad 
a  la  Liberte,  and  the  first  use  they  make 
of  it  is  to  form  insurrections  everywhere.” 
Mr.  Morris  had  very  considerable  pro¬ 
phetical  gifts,  and  we  are  the  less  surprised 
at  his  having  been  so 'generally  consulted, 
when  we  find  how  often  his  sharp  political 
intelligence  has  cast  with  accuracy  the 
horoscope  of  the  future.  Here,  he  says 
— and  he  had  only  been  in  France  for 
three  months — that,  considering  the  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  the  great  edifice  of 
freedom  must  be  constructed,  he  fears  it 
will  fall  and  crush  the  builders. 

We  are  told  that  two  of  a  trade  can 
never  agree,  and  Morris  would  seem  to 
have  intuitively  foreseen  the  day  when  he 
and  Madame  de  Staiil,  as  historical  por¬ 
trait-painters  and  anecdote-mongers,  would 
be  brought  in  casual  juxtaposition  by  an 
accident  of  the  modern  book-trade.  At 
least  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  who 
was  not  favorably  impressed  by  the  lady 
at  first  sight.  The  Marechal  de  Castries 
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had  taken  him  to  dine  with  the  Neckers, 
when  the  ex-banker  of  Geneva  was  Pre¬ 
mier  of  France.  “  In  the  mlon  we  find 
Madame  de  Stacl.  She  seems  to  be  a 
woman  of  sense,  and  somewhat  masculine 
in  her  character,  but  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  chambermaid.  A  little 
before  dinner  M.  Necker  enters.  He  has 
the  look  and  manner  of  the  counting- 
house,  and  being  dressed  in  embroidered 
velvet,  he  contrasts  strongly  with  his 
habiliments.  His  bow,  bis  address,  etc., 
say,  ‘  I  am  the  man  !  ’  ”  Count  Guibert, 
a  friend  of  the  family,  quoted  by  Lady 
Blennerhassett,  paints,  on  the  occasion  of 
Madame  de  Necker’ s  marriage,  a  very 
different  and  extremely  attractive  portrait. 
He  speaks  of  her  great  black  eyes,  spark¬ 
ling  with  the  fires  of  genius  ;  of  hair  with 
the  gloss  of  ebony  falling  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders  in  rich  profusion.  And  Sainte-Beuve 
declared,  judging  from  a  veritable  picture 
painted  in  her  youth,  that  the  somewhat 
high-down  description  of  Guibert  was 
fully  justified.  It  is  certain  she  had  won 
the  heart  of  the  brilliant  Narbonne,  and  she 
held  him  under  her  spells  till  they  were 
parted  by  his  exile.  To  her  devoted  af. 
fcction,  by  the  way,  Narbonne  owed  his 
life,  when  she  hid  him  in  her  husband’s 
embassy  from  the  fury  of  the  September 
mob.  Lady  Blennerhassett  touches  on 
their  relations  delicately,  though  giving 
Madame  de  Stael’s  candid  confession  that 
Narbonne  was  the  only  man  she  had  ever 
loved.  Morris,  who  had  every  means  of 
learning  the  truth,  does  not  beat  about  the 
bush  at  all,  but  bluntly  avers  that  Nar¬ 
bonne  was  her  lover.  Though,  indeed,  a 
lady  who  bad  but  &  single  lover  in  those 
days  might  well  have  taken  credit  for  her 
character  and  her  constancy  ;  and  the 
mystery — scandalous  at  the  ^st,  and  in¬ 
famous  at  the  worst — which  enveloped  the 
birth  of  Narbonne  himself,  illustrated  the 
morality  of  the  preceding  generation.  We 
have  already  quoted  Morris  on  the  morals 
of  the  French.  Here  is  another  passage  ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  ho  was 
by  no  means  intolerant  of  vice,  and  little 
addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  language  : 
“  Paris  is  perhaps  as  wicked  a  spot  as  ex¬ 
ists.  Incest,  murder,  bestiality,  fraud,  ra¬ 
pine,  oppression,  baseness, (cruelty ;  and  yet 
this  is  the  city  which  has  stepp^  forward 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  The  press¬ 
ure  of  incumbent  despotism  removed,  every 
bad  passion  exerts  its  peculiar  energy.” 


That  was  written  apropot  to  the  murder  of 
an  innocent  baker,  when  the  mob,  who 
had  been  howling  for  bread,  with  a  brutal 
refinement  of  cruelty,  brought  the  head  on 
a  pike  to  his  unfortunate  wife,  who  died 
of  horror  at  the  shock.  Such  were  the 
people — half  tigers,  half  monkeys,  as  their 
own  sarcastic  countryman  described  them 
— who,  suddenly  broken  loose  from  all 
control,  had  virtually  become  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  unfortunate  France. 

The  food  question,  as  we  have  said,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all.  The  troops  were 
told  off  to  guard  the  trains  of  carts  and 
wagons  which  carried  corn  and  fiour  into 
the  capital  ;  there  was  something  like  a 
threatening  of  civil  war  when  hungry 
liouen  stopped  supplies  intended  for 
Paris  ;  and  Morris  regards  it  as  one  of  the 
most  sinister  signs  of  the  times  when  pork 
was  quoted  at  16  sous  the  pound.  To  be 
sure,  he  was  looking  out  for  a  contract  for 
importations  from  America.  Yet  in  those 
days  of  dearth,  when  the  children  were 
dying  of  sheer  exhaustion,  the  people 
most  be  amused,  and  kept,  if  possible,  in 
good  humor.  Even  in  1791  and  1792  the 
public  misery  was  mocked  by  brilliant 
illuminations  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  gar¬ 
dens  ;  nor  does  it  ever  seem  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  wretches  who  came  to  stare, 
that  it  was  a  scandalous  waste  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
there  was  nothing  to  illuminate  for  ;  things 
were  going  steadily  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  recklessness  and  callousness  that  are 
born  of  despair  in  times  of  great  and  gen¬ 
eral  calamity,  have  often  been  remarked. 
We  know  how  Boccaccio  has  painted  so¬ 
ciety  during  the  plague  of  Florence,  and 
similar  scenes  of  dissipation  occurred  when 
London  was  being  depopulated  by  the 
great  pestilence.  As  many  of  the  light¬ 
hearted  French,  as  had  still  money  to 
squander,  disported  themselves  on  the 
burning  volcano,  when  it  was  already  en¬ 
veloping  them  in  smoke  and  fiame.  Mor¬ 
ris  tells  how  in  1790  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
was  more  frequented  than  ever  by  lovers, 
duellists,  and  idlers  of  all  descriptions. 
The  haunts  of  vice  and  infamy  in  the 
Palais  Royal  never  drove  a  more  roaring 
trade,  though  now  and  then  their  patrons 
might  be  drawn  away  to  listen  to  the  fero¬ 
cious  oratory  of  the  demagogues  who  were 
shrieking  for  blood  in  the  gardens.  The 
very  murderers  themselves  took  life  pleas¬ 
antly  and  easily,  when  refreshing  them- 
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selves  in  the  intervals  of  their  labors. 
When  Madame  de  Staiil  at  last  sought 
safety  in  flight,  during  the  September 
massacres,  Lady  Blenuerhassett  describes 
the  scenes  that  met  her  eyes,  as  she  was 
driven  as  a  prisoner  through  the  streets  : 

“  People  refreshed  themselves  in  the  wine¬ 
shops  and  coffee-honses  as  carelessly  as  if 
nothing  nnnsaal  were  going  on.  Songs  broke 
tbrongh  the  darkness  ;  dicing  and  eating 
went  on,  while  dreadful  forms,  ottering  corses 
in  their  drunken  sleep,  lay  with  their  weapons 
across  the  doors  or  on  the  curbstone  covered 
with  the  sanguinary  traces  of  their  day’s 
work  ;  and  columns  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
'ruileries  suggested  the  dangers  of  fire  which 
the  plundered  palace  had  narrowly  escaped.  ’’ 

Morris  kept  his  diaries  most  carefully, 
so  that  his  comparative  silence  as  to  the 
deeds  of  horror  that  were  daily  being 
enacted  around  him  is  ominously  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  shows  how  easily  good-hearted 
men  may  become  familiarized  to  matters 
of  every-day  recurrence,  however  revolting 
they  may  be.'  He  seldom  cares  to  note 
the  execution  of  any  single  sentence  by 
the  blood-tribunals,  however  illustrious  or 
notorious  the  victim.  He  only  makes  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  the  cases  of  the  king  and 
queen,  or  occasionally  of  some  one  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  intiin*^cy.  But  he 
does  think  it  worth  while  to  describe  the 
massacres  of  September,  when  most  of  his 
French  friends  were  natuially  in  mortal 
terror,  and  his  own  residence  had  been 
searched  for  arms  by  an  uproarious  band, 
supremely  indifferent  to  the  sanctity  of  a 
legation  : — 

‘  ‘  This  moming'(Sept.  2d)  I  go  out  on  busi¬ 
ness.  Madame  de  Flahault  takes  the  same 
opportunity  to  visit  her  friends.  On  our  re¬ 
turn  we  hear,  or  rather  see,  a  proclamation. 
Uhe  inquires  into  it,  and  learns  that  the  ene¬ 
my  are  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  which  cannot  be 
true.  She  is  taken  ill,  being  affected  by  the 
fate  of  her  friends.  I  observe  that  this  procla¬ 
mation  produces  terror  and  despair  among 
the  people.  This  afternoon  they  commence 
the  mu^er  of  priests  who  had  been  shut  up 
in  the  Cannes.  They  then  go  to  the  Abbaye 
and  murder  the  prisoners  there.  This  is  hor¬ 
rible. 

“  The  murdering  continues  all  day  (Sept. 
3d}.  I  am  told  that  there  are  about  SOU  men 
concerned  in  it.  The  Minister  of  Parma  and 
Ambassadress  of  Sweden  have  been  stopped 
as  they  were  going  away.” 

“  And  still  (Sept.  4th)  the  murders  con¬ 
tinue.”  Writing  to  Mr.  Jefferson  on  Sept. 
10th,  he  says,  “  VVe  have  had  one  week  of 
unchecked  murders,  in  which  some  thou¬ 


sands  have  perished  in  this  city.”  lie 
merely  spares  a  line  to  the  memory  of  M. 
de  Montmorin,  with  whom  he  had  been 
latterly  in  constant  and  confidential  rela¬ 
tions,  mentioning  that  he  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  Abbaye  with  the  rest.  lie 
must  have  been  gradually  becoming  famil¬ 
iarized  with  horrors,  till  familiarity  bred 
something  akin  to  indifference. 

Both  Morris  and  Madame  dc  Staiil, 
while  keenly  interested  spectators  of  the 
political  aspects  of  an  unparalleled  move¬ 
ment,  for  long  had  believed  themselves 
comparatively  safe.  Morris,  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  and  afterward  as  the  American 
Minister,  was  a  ]>er»ona  grata  to  all  par¬ 
ties.  When  the  mob  stopped  bis  carriage 
in  the  streets,  he  showed  his  wooden  leg 
as  a  certificate  of  identity,  and  was  sent 
on  his  way  with  cheers  for  the  Transatlan¬ 
tic  Uepublic.  The  daughter  of  Necker 
bad  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  crowds, 
of  whom  the  liberal  distributor  of  grain 
and  the  advocate  of  reforms  had  once 
been  the  idol  ;  and  though  the  wife  of  the 
Swedish  Minister  might  be  fiercely  de¬ 
nounced  from  the  tribune,  it  was  scarcely 
likely  that  anything  worse  than  expulsion 
could  happen  to  her.  Yet  both  showed 
considerable  courage  and  nerve,  for  they 
must  have  been  aware  that,  had  the  people 
and  the  agitators  known  all,  the  sanctity 
surrounding  ambassadors  might  scarcely 
have  saved  them.  Morris,  Republican  as 
he  was,  and  because  he  was  a  Republican, 
was  disgusted  and  scandalized  by  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  Revolution,  and  labored  hard 
to  reconcile  the  king  with  the  nation  by 
establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Indeed,  when  the  Revolution  had  barely 
broken  out,  he  had  been  too  aristocratic 
in  his  ideas  for  many  of  the  aristocrats. 
Madame  de  Staiil,  after  trimming  and 
hesitating  between  her  fond  dreams  of  a 
free  Republic  and  the  terrible  realities, 
was  swayed  by  her  generous  sympathies 
in  favor  of  the  falling  dynasty.  Both  she 
and  Morris  would  have  gladly  propped 
the  throne  ;  and  when  they  saw  that  the 
throne  was  hopelessly  undermined,  they 
heroically  risked  compromising  themselves 
to  save  the  king  and  his  family.  Nothing 
in  history  is  more  dramatically  exciting 
than  the  successive  chances  of  escape  of¬ 
fered  to  the  vacillating  and  ill-advised 
monarch,  which  were  obstinately  and  per¬ 
versely  rejected,  as  if  be  had  been  judi¬ 
cially  blinded.  The  succession  of  acci- 
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dents  which  baffled  him  in  the  flight  to 
Varennes,  when  he  had  actually  got  his 
foot  on  the  threshold  of  his  prison,  was 
only  the  climax  of  a  long  series  of  mis¬ 
takes  and  mischances.  Morris  had  a  proj¬ 
ect  for  the  king’s  rescue,  which  is  not 
disclosed  in  his  papers,  and  he  su^ested 
a  plausible  scheme  for  at  least  sending 
away  the  dauphin  to  travel  under  the 
chaise  of  tntors  and  governors.  At  the 
time  the  proposal  was  made,  it  appears  to 
have  been  practicable.  Had  the  direct 
heir  to  the  crown  been  then  placed  in 
safety  nnder  the  guardianship  of  armed 
Europe,  events  might  have  taken  a  very 
different  coarse.  We  know  exactly  what 
Madame  de  Staiil’s  plan  was  ;  it  was  delib¬ 
erately  matured,  and  would  probably  have 
succeeded.  In  the  June  of  1791,  she 
wrote  to  Malouet :  The  king  and  the 
queen  are  lost.  I  offer  myself  to  save 
them.  Yes ;  I,  whom  they  regard  as 
their  enemy,  will  set  my  life  on  the 
chance,  though  on  the  other  hand  I  con¬ 
fidently  hope  to  place  the  royal  family  in 
safety  withont  sacrificing  either  them  or 
myself.”  Her  scheme  was  this  :  she  was 
to  buy  a  marine  residence  which  was  for 
sale  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dieppe.  She 
was  to  travel  backward  and  forward  once 
or  twice,  taking  her  son  with  her,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  man  and  a  maid,  who 
closely  resembled  the  king  and  Marie  An¬ 
toinette.  After  one  or  two  jonmeys,  the 
substitution  of  the  royal  family  for  their 
representatives  would  have  been  compar¬ 
atively  safe.  Malouet  approved,  and  has¬ 
tened  to  speak  to  La  Porte,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  royal  civil  list.  La  Porte 
likewise  assented,  but  soon  came  back  in 
sad  vexation  to  announce  that  the  king 
and  queen  would  not  accept  the  proposal. 
Their  reasons  strangely  illustrate  the  illu¬ 
sions  which  lured  them  on  to  remain, 
while  escape  became  daily  more  difflciilt 
The  Court  had  been  treating  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Jacobins,  and  bad  persuaded 
them  for  large  sums  of  money  to  promise 
to  insure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Faubonrg 
St.  Antoine. 

In  fact,  until  things  bad  gone  too  far, 
the  Court  relied  upon  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  although  they  should  have  known 
that  the  ordinary  chiefs  of  the  factions 
bad  no  power  to  sell  anything  that  was 
worth  the  buying.  They  were  only  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  populace  so  long  as  they  were 
the  slaves  of  its  will  and  the  panders  to  its 


passions.  Mirabeau  at  one  time  was  well 
worth  buying,  no  doubt  :  he  might  have 
done  much  at  the  beginning  had  be  been 
given  a  free  hand  ;  but  the  wise  counsels 
of  the  revolutionary  Ahithophel  were 
scoffed  at  by  short-sighted  courtiers,  and 
before  he  died  he  was  already  discredited. 
Danton  undoubtedly  took  money  subse¬ 
quently  ;  but  if  he  had  the  power,  he 
could  scarcely  have  had  the  desire  to  help  ; 
for  no  one  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  was 
more  grimly  in  earnest  or  bad  a  more 
rooted  antipathy  to  monarchical  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  true  he  had  occasional  mo¬ 
ments  of  compunction,  and  would  willingly 
have  spared  the  life  of  the  king,  could  he 
have  done  so  with  safety  to  himself.  But 
his  real  mind  was  disclosed  in  his  mem¬ 
orable  answer  to  Segur,  who  had  boldly 
reproached  him  with  having  been  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  September  massacres,  when  the 
prisoners  were  in  bis  charge  as  Minister  of 
Justice.  “  You  forget,’^  was  his  reply, 
“  whom  yon  are  addressing.  You  forget 
that  we  are  the  canaille,  sprung  from  the 
gutter,  that  we  should  be  driven  back  to 
it  if  your  ideas  were  ever  realized,  and 
that  we  can  only  reign  by  force  of  ter¬ 
ror.”  Others  of  the  Jacobins  were  more 
or  less  freely  bribed — men  who  could  do 
nothing,  and  who  never  meant  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  The  folly  of  the  courtiers  is  al¬ 
most  beyond  belief,  when  they  gave  credit 
to  the  professions  of  self-confessed  trai¬ 
tors,  whose  conduct  and  promises  were  in 
glaring  contradiction.  In  fact,  in  that  at¬ 
mosphere  of  universal  intrigue  and  venal¬ 
ity,  we  cannot  withhold  a  certain  measure 
of  admiration  for  Robespierre,  though  he 
may  have  been  kept  straight  by  his  con¬ 
stitution  rather  than  bis  conscience.  The 
bilious  and  blood-thirsty  little  dictator, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  bitterest 
enemies,  seems  to  have  merited  the  epithet 
of  the  incorruptible  ;  he  coldly  signed  his 
promiscuous  death- sentences  without  fear 
or  favor  ;  and  he  led  an  ascetic  and  irre¬ 
proachable  life,  when  his  confr'ertt  of  the 
blood-tribunals  were  revelling  in  sensuality. 

The  way  for  Napoleon’s  dictatorship 
was  prepared  by  the  faults,  foibles,  and 
failures  of  all  his  forerunners,  who  arc 
portrayed  in  these  volumes.  A  succession 
of  prominent  men  missed  the  opportuni¬ 
ties,  more  or  less  magnificent,  which  were 
offered  them  in  the  swift  revolutions  of 
the  wheel  of  fortune.  Necker  was  a  thor¬ 
oughly  honest  man  ;  he  was  a  capable 
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financier  :  he  iiad  advanced  ideas  and 
strong  popular  sympathies,  and  for  a  time 
he  enjoyed  great  popularity.  With  his 
sound  practical  common-sense  he  reminds 
us  often  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  ;  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  competent 
statesman,  and  in  quieter  times  might  have 
been  eminently  successful.  But  he  had 
nothing  about  him  of  the  man  of  the 
world  ;  he  had  neither  tact  nor  versatility  ; 
he  had  none  of  the  arts  of  conciliation, 
and  was  too  stiff  and  formal  to  unbend. 
He  had  to  contend  with  tremendous,  if 
not  insuperable  difficulties,  in  the  shape 
of  an  exhausted  treasury,  overwhelming 
national  obligations,  a  starving  people  sud¬ 
denly  enlightened  as  to  their  wrongs,  and 
an  army  as  defenders  of  order  that  he 
himself  had  pronounced  unreliable.  His 
memorable  interview  with  the  brilliant 
Mirabeau  is  sufficient  to  explain  his  politi¬ 
cal  collapse.  I^dy  Blennerhassett  Udis 
the  story  picturesquely.  He  had  been  by 
no  means  blind  to  the  weather-warnings, 
but  ho  failed  to  read  them  rightly  and  be 
guided  by  them  before  it  was  too  late. 
.Malouct,  who  seems  to  have  l>een  always 
wide  awake,  had  put  strong  pressure  on 
Montmorin  and  Necker  to  try  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  formidable  tribune. 

They  hated  Mirabeau,  but  as  yet  they 
did  not  fear  him.”  Malouet  was  elo¬ 
quently  persuasive  ;  Necker  said  nothing, 
but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling, 
”  which  with  him  was  a  special  sign  of  in¬ 
decision.”  However,  he  yielded  so  far 
as  to  assent  to  a  meeting. 

“  Mirabean  came  to  it  nnfortnnstely  with¬ 
out  Malouet,  and  found  himself  in  presence 
of  the  stiff,  reserved  man,  who  addressed  him 
in  the  coldest  tone.  *  M.  Malouet  tells  me, 
sir,  that  yon  have  certain  proposals  to  make. 
What  may  they  be  7  '  At  this  address,  Mira¬ 
bean  stepped  hack,  took  the  measure  of  the 
man  who  had  so  addressed  him  with  a  look  of 
contempt,  and  answered  :  *  My  proposition 
is  this,  to  aish  yon  a  very  good  morning.*  ’* 

And  away  he  went.  Yet  at  that  time  the 
fate  of  the  dynasty  and  the  future  of 
France  was  being  decided  in  the  stonny 
debates  of  the  Slates-General  ;  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Staiil,  with  all  her  admiration  for 
her  father,  admits  that  he  had  none  of  the 
fiery  eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  and  was  no 
match  for  him  in  debate.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  actuated  by  jealousy, 
and  indeed  his  noblest  feature  was  his  dis¬ 
interestedness.  Stupidly  rather  thau  wan¬ 
tonly,  he  threw  away  the  chance  of  secur- 
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ing  himself  the  support  of  an  invaluable 
ally. 

Of  Mirabeau  so  much  has  beeu  said  and 
written  that  there  is  little  new  to  be  added 
on  the  subject.  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
States  General,  was  fascinated  by  his 
leonine  bearing,  his  broad  shoulders  and 
shaggy  hair.  She  could  not  take  her  eyes 
off  the  man.  Yet  his  reception  was  by 
no  means  favorable.  His  vicious  reputa¬ 
tion  had  gone  before  him,  and  he  was  nat¬ 
urally  detested  by  his  fellow-nobles.  Mor¬ 
ris  says  that  he  was  hissed,  though  not 
loudly.  When  he  died,  his  dealings  with 
the  Court  were  generally  unsuspected. 
Lady  Blennerhassett  says  that  only  three 
men  had  been  taken  into  his  confidence, 
and  two  of  these  were  Narbonne  and  Tal¬ 
leyrand.  He  well  knew  how  to  choose 
his  confidants,  for  the  discretion  of  both, 
unless  under  extreme  temptation,  could  be 
trusted.  Madame  de  Statil  had  no  reason 
to  love  him,  and  she  shrank  instinctively 
before  his  cynical  strength  of  will.  But 
she  shared  the  feelings  and  the  fears  of 
those  who  surrounded  her  ;  she  felt  that 
great  possibilities  of  saving  the  State  had 
vanished  with  him  ;  nor  could  she  refrain 
from  the  language  of  regretful  eulogy  : — 

"  The  powerful  impression  be  hnd  made  on 
Madame  de  Stael,  the  strong  sympathy  be  had 
extorted  from  her.  grew  still  mure  intense, 
when  the  curtain  had  dropped  upon  this  life, 
clasped  in  the  embrace  of  the  pa-ssions  like 
the  snakes  of  the  Lsocoon.  Still  under  the 
impression  of  the  loss,  she  glorified  the  man, 
*  who  had  been  strong  enough  to  speak  of  order 
without  the  fear  of  despotism,  of  the  security 
of  all  without  fostering  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  thinking  of  exceptions  in  the  interest  of 
the  few.’  The  great  oak  was  fallen  ;  and  now 
nothing  could  be  said  of  what  was  to  come.” 

Morris,  who  had  no  personal  reasons  to 
fear  him,  liked  him  as  little,  and  judged 
him  even  less  favorably.  He  had  said, 
apropos  to  a  motion  on  the  national  cred¬ 
it,  **  This  man  will  always  be  powerful  in 
opposition,  but  never  great  in  administra¬ 
tion.  His  understanding  is,  I  believe,  im¬ 
paired  by  the  perversion  of  his  heart.” 
Ho  went  with  all  the  world  to  look  on  at 
the  funeral. 

“  It  has  been  an  imposing  spectacle.  It  is 
a  vast  tribute  paid  to  superior  talents,  but  no 
great  incitement  to  virtuous  deeds.  Vices, 
both  degrading  and  detestable,  marked  this 
extraordinary  creature.  Completely  prosti¬ 
tute,  he  sacrificed  everything  to  the  whim  of 
the  moment.  Oupidva  alimi,  prodigua  aui : 
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Tenal,  ahameless,  and  yet  pretty  rirtnona  when 
pnahed  by  a  prevailing  impulse,  but  never 
truly  virtuous,  because  never  under  the  steady 
control  of  reason  or  the  firm  control  of  princi¬ 
ple,  I  have  seen  this  man,  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  hissed,  honored,  hated,  mourned. 
Enthusiasm  has  just  now  presented  him  gi¬ 
gantic  :  time  and  reflection  will  shrink  that 
stature.  ” 

Ijafayette  was  in  all  respects  the  reverse 
of  Mirabean,  though  both  were  for  a  time 
almost  supreme  by  the  favor  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Lafayette  had  known  nothing  of  a 
jeuitfsse  orageuse,  and  was  naturally  in- 
ebned  to  be  the  champion  of  order  ;  while 
Miraltcau  had  cynically  tei  respectability 
at  defiance — had  ruined  himself  almost 
beyond  redemption — and  deemed  all 
means  were  got>d  for  his  personal  ends. 
Mirabeau,  as  Morris  said,  was  grand  even 
in  his  vices  ;  whereas  Ijafayette,  though 
naturally  chivalrous,  was  essentially  small, 
and  raised  to  power  as  the  creature  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  one  was  resolutely  im¬ 
perious  of  will,  and  would  have  insisted 
on  the  control  of  the  Court  that  bad 
bought  him  ;  the  other  must  have  l>een 
plastic  beyond  all  our  previous  belief,  and 
morbidly  susceptible  to  each  breath  of  the 
popular  caprices.  There  is  nothing  more 
curious  in  the  volumes  of  Morris  than  the 
account  of  those  interviews  of  his  with 
Lafayette,  to  which  we  have  already  made 
allusion.  Lafayette  unbosoms  himself  in 
moments  of  depression.  He  tells  Morris 
that  he  is  only  anxious  to  step  down  from 
his  high  place,  though  Morris  does  not 
believe  that  for  an  instant.  On  the  other 
hand,  Morris  stretches  the  privileges  of 
friendship  to  lecture  Lafayette  on  his 
vacillating  attitudes,  with  a  contempt  he 
scarcely  affects  to  conceal.  lie  says  : — 

“  I  have  known  my  friend  Lafayette  now 
for  many  years,  and  can  estimate  at  the  just 
valne  both  his  words  and  bis  actions.  He 
means  ill  to  no  one,  bat  be  has  the  httoin  de 
briUer.  He  is  very  mach  below  the  bnsiness 
he  has  nndertaken,  and  if  the  sea  runs  high, 
he  will  be  unable  to  bold  the  helm.” 

We  might  multiply  reports  of  their  eccen¬ 
tric  interviews.  We  give  a  single  one  by 
way  of  example.  In  November  1790, 

“  He  asks  my  opinion  of  the  sitnation.  I 
give  it  sans  menagtmenl,  and  while  I  speak  he 
tarns  pale.  1  tell  him  that,  ...  as  to  him¬ 
self,  bis  personal  situation  is  extremely  deli¬ 
cate  ;  that  he  nominally  bat  not  really  com¬ 
mands  bis  troops  ;  that  I  really  cannot  tell 
how  be  is  to  establish  discipline  among  them, 
bat  that  unless  be  can  accomplish  that  ob¬ 
ject,  he  mast  be  rained  sooner  or  later.  .  .  . 
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He  says  that  he  is  only  raised  by  cirenmstanoes 
and  events,  so  that  when  they  cease  he  sinks, 
and  the  difiiculty  comes  in  how  to  excite 
them.  I  take  care  not  to  express,  even  by  a 
look,  my  contempt  and  abhorrence,  but  simply 
observe  that  events  will  arise  just  enough  of 
themselves,  if  he  can  make  a  go^  nse  of  them, 
which  I  doabt,  becaase  he  cannot  place  any 
confidence  in  his  troops.” 

On  one  occasion,  however,  as  related  in 
Madame  de  Stael’s  Life,  Lafayette  really 
showed  resolution.  It  is  true  he  was 
spurred  to  it  by  a  double  motive,  for  both 
his  ascendancy  and  his  life  were  seriously 
threatened.  Morris,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  was  l>chind  the  scenes,  was  puzzled, 
with  other  people,  by  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans’s  sudden  departure  for  England,  in 
the  autumn  of  1790,  on  a  mysterious  mis¬ 
sion.  Morris  shrewdly  suspected  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  be  a  mere  pretence,  and,  a.s  it  ap¬ 
pears,  he  was  quite  right.  The  General 
had  waited  on  the  Duke  and  said — 

”  Monseignear,  1  fear  that  the  head  of  a 
personage  of  yonr  name  will  soon  fall  on  the 
scaffold.”  Then,  as  the  person  so  addressed 
tamed  pale,  he  added,  '*  You  have  ba<l  the  in¬ 
tention  of  having  me  assassinated.  You  may 
be  assured  that,  an  hoar  after  me,  a  similar 
fate  awaits  yourself.”  As  the  Duke  asserted 
his  innocence,  the  General  answered,  '  ‘  That 
he  was  bound  to  accept  his  word  of  honor  ; 
nevertheless  he  bad  sach  convincing  evidence 
in  his  bands,  that  the  Lake  most  either  quit 
France  in  fonr-and-t  wenly  hoars,  or  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice  1” 

The  Duke  prudently  elected  to  go,  and 
petitioned  the  king  to  find  him  a  pretext, 
and  probably  I.iafayctte  recollected  that  at 
one  time  there  had  been  a  serious  idea  of 
making  Monseigneur  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  kingdom. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  both  books  of 
the  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  was  saved 
through  the  Terror  by  his  unfailing  tact, 
by  the  zeal  of  his  devoted  feminine  friends, 
and  by  the  prudence  which  kept  him  back 
from  urging  his  pretensions  to  place, — for 
bis  capacity  was  soon  recognized  by  the 
cabinet-makers  and  wire  pullers  who  were 
casting  about  for  “  Saviours  of  Society.” 
He  was  a  frequenter  of  the  innermost  cir¬ 
cle  at  the  Swedish  Embassy  ;  he  was  in 
constant  and  cordial  relations  with  Morris. 
Kivarol  had  predicted  that  he  might  be 
anything  he  pleased,  and  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Assembly,  on  the  14th 
July,  one  of  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  draw  np  the  constitution.  But  like 
ail  men  of  fine  susceptibilities,  he  was  ner- 
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VOU8  ;  and  with  all  his  tact,  in  February 
1791,  he  was  already  in  mortal  apprehen¬ 
sion,  though  he  had  better  cause  for  alarm 
afterward.  Morris  writes  : — 

**  Go  to  the  Lonvre  ;  see  Madame  de  Fla- 
banlt.  She  is  ill  in  bed  ;  play  sixpenny  whist 
with  her.  The  Bishop  of  Antan  is  horribly 
frightened  for  his  life.  When  she  got  home 
last  night  she  found  in  a  blank  envelope  a  will 
of  the  Bishop  making  her  his  heir.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  souie  things  he  had  dropped  in  con¬ 
versation,  she  concluded  he  bad  determined 
to  destroy  himself,  and  therefore  spent  the 
night  in  great  agitation  and  tears.  M.  de 
Saint  Foi,  whom  she  roused  at  4  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  could  not  find  the  Bishop,  he 
having  slept  near  the  church  in  which  he  was 
to  consecrate  two  Bishops  newly  elected.  At 
length  it  turns  out  that,  pursuant  to  repeated 
threats,  be  feared  that  the  clergy  would  cause 
him  this  day  to  be  destroyed,  and  hsd  ordered 
the  letter  not  to  be  delivered  till  the  evening, 
meaning  to  take  it  back  if  he  lived  through 
the  day.” 

It  shows  the  high  opinion  Morris  had 
formed  of  his  talents,  that  on  the  day  of 
Mirabeau’s  death,  there  is  this  entry  in 
the  diary  : — 

”  1  tell  the  Bishop  of  Autun  that  he  should 
step  into  the  vacancy  he  has  made,  and  to 
that  effect  preach  the  funeral  sermon,  in 
which  he  should  make  a  summary  of  his  life, 
and  dwell  particularly  on  the  last  weeks  in 
which  he  labored  to  establish  order  ;  then 
dwell  on  the  necessity  of  order,  and  introduce 
properly  the  king.” 


Talleyrand  did  not  care  to  bid  for  the 
perilous  pre-eminence,  nor  did  he  put 
himself  forward  to  preach  the  funeral  dis¬ 
course.  But  he  did  administer  the  last  sac¬ 
raments  to  the  dying  Mirabeau,  and  we 
know  nothing  in  history  more  ludicrously 
shocking  than  that  blasphemous  profana¬ 
tion  of  the  holy  rites.  It  is  interesting, 
throughout  Madame  de  Stael’s  Life,  to 
trace  Talleyrand  treading  dexterously 
among  naked  sword-blades  —  making 
friends  with  all  parties  in  turn, — with 
Feuillants  and  ConstitutionalLsts — Giron- 
dins  and  even  Jacobins. 

Narbonne,  like  Talleyrand,  had  saved 
his  head  by  flight,  shortly  before  the  »Sep- 
tember  massacres.  Bollman,  the  Han¬ 
overian,  had  given  shelter  to  Narbonne 

I  the  niglit  before  both  started  for  Fingland, 
passing  the  guards  at  the  city  gates  in  the 
character  of  Finglishmen.  Bollman  clev¬ 
erly  sketches  and  contrasts  Narbonne  and 
Talleyrand  in  his  correspondence  with 
Vamhagen  von  Ense 


”  Narbonne  is  rather  tall,  strong,  and  stout 
in  build,  but  there  is  something  attractive, 
noble,  and  superior  about  him.  His  wit  and 
the  wealth  of  bis  ideas  are  inexhaustible.  He 
is  full  of  every  social  virtue.  He  inspires 
courage  in  the  most  despondent.  He  never 
ceases  to  charm,  and  when  he  chooses  he  cun 
fascinate  an  individual  or  a  whole  society 
alike.  There  is  only  one  man  in  France  who 
comes  up  to  him  in  this  respect,  and  who,  in 
my  opinion,  far  outstrips  him,  and  that  is  his 
friend  M.  de  Talleyniud,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Autun.  Narbonne  labors  to  please,  and  be¬ 
trays  his  wish  to  do  so  TallejTand  makes  no 
effort,  and  he  is  always  calm,  dispassionate, 
and  at  his  ease.  Narbonne  is  more  brilliant  ; 
Talleyrand  is  more  refined,  pleasing,  and  neat 
in  conversation.  Narbonne  does  not  by  any 
means  suit  every  one  ;  the  very  fastidious  do 
not  care  for  him.  He  has  no  power  over 
them.  Talleyrand,  without  being  less  morally 
corrupt  than  Narlmnne,  can  move  even  those 
who  despise  him  to  tears.” 

Madame  de  Stael,  compromised,  sus¬ 
pected,  detested,  and  continually  de¬ 
nounced,  having  sheltered  certain  of  her 
friends  in  the  Embassy,  having  success¬ 
fully  begged  the  lives  of  others  from  Man¬ 
uel,  then  a  member  of  the  Commune,  had 
nevertheless  lingered  on  in  Baris,  till  her 
life,  or  at  least  her  lilierty,  seemed  in  ex¬ 
treme  danger.  She  had  decided  at  last  to 
leave,  as  it  chanced,  on  the  veiy  morning 
of  the  2d  September.  Her  friends  im¬ 
plored  her  to  delay  her  departure,  and  not 
to  start  in  a  moment  of  such  intense  ex¬ 
citement.  It  was  characteristic  of  her 
high  courage  and  generosity  that  she  de¬ 
clined  to  comply.  She  had  made  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  pick  up  upon  the  road  an¬ 
other  of  the  refugees,  the  Abbe  de  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  and  to  take  him  with  her  to  Swit¬ 
zerland,  disguised  as  her  servant.  She 
would  not  throw  him  over,  and  so  her 
preparations  went  forward.  She  hail  de¬ 
termined  to  take  her  departure  as  befitted 
her  rank,  and  got  into  her  lumbering 
coach,  drawn  by  six  horses  and  laden  with 
luggage,  with  servants  in  her  liveries. 
The  liveried  servants  and  the  aristocratic 
equipage  were  a  rash  and  ostentatious  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  mob.  “  The  cracking  of  the 
postilions’  whips  attracted  a  crowd  of  old 
women,  who  threw  themselves  like  so 
many  furies  upon  the  horses,  screaming 
that  the  travellers  must  be  kept  back — 
that  they  were  carrying  off  the  nation’s 
gold  to  the  enemy.”  More  formidable 
assailants  were  attracted  by  the  shrill 
clamor,  and  the  postilions  were  compelled 
to  drive  to  the  section  of  the  quarter. 
Thence  she  was  conducted  to  the  Hotel 
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de  Ville,  and  the  way  lay  across  the  Place 
de  la  Greve,  where  the  blood  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  10th  of  August  was  scarcely 
yet  dry.  The  drive  lasted  three  hours  at 
a  foot’s  pace,  amid  the  howls  and  mur¬ 
derous  threats  of  the  mob.  The  National 
Guard  to  whom  she  appealed  for  assist¬ 
ance,  answered  with  scoffs  and  jeers. 
Fortunately  she  found  a  chivalrous  friend 
in  the  gendarme  seated  with  her  in  the 
carriage,  who  pledged  himself  to  protect 
her  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  Getting 
out  of  her  coach  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
she  made  her  way  up  the  stairs  through  a 
forest  of  pikes.  Neither  the  terrible  or¬ 
deal  she  had  gone  through,  nor  the  san¬ 
guinary  associations  of  the  place,  had 
greatly  shaken  her  nerves,  when  she  found 
herself  in  the  presence  of  Robespierre. 
Collat  d’Hubois  and  Billaud  Varennes 
were  acting  as  secretaries  to  the  “  incor¬ 
ruptible  one,”  who  exercised  despotic 
powers  of  life  and  death.  Billaud  Var¬ 
ennes,  by  the  way,  had  not  shaved  for  a 
fortnight,  so  his  aspect  was  even  more  re¬ 
pulsive  than  it  ordinarily  was.  The  hall 
was  crowded  with  the  dregs  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  who  were  shouting  Vive  la  Nation  ! 
The  envoy  from  Parma,  who  chanced  to 
be  present,  and  to  whom  she  naturally 
turned  for  assistance,  chose  to  disclaim 
her.  Indignation  brought  about  a  reaction 
from  her  alarm  and  discouragement. 
“  As  he  would  not  apparently  help  me  in 
this  trouble,  I  determined  to  do  the  best 
fur  myself.”  She  claimed  her  rights  as 
wife  of  an  Ambassador,  and  showed  her 
passports.  Her  papers  were  pronounced 
irregular,  and  it  might  have  gone  hard 
with  her,  had  not  the  friendly  Manuel 
made  his  appearance,  and  once  more  come 
to  her  help.  He  spoke  in  her  favor,  and 
left  the  Commune  to  deliberate,  while  he 
led  her  and  her  maid  into  a  side-room. 
”  From  the  windows  they  could  see  the 
murderers  with  their  sleeves  turned  up, 
and  bloody  bands,  returning  with  wild 
cries  across  the  Place  de  la  Grfeve.”  She 
waited  in  suspense  for  six  mortal  hours, 
till  Manuel  returned,  and  partially  relieved 
her  mind.  After  dark  he  escorted  her 
hack  to  the  Embassy,  where  she  was  to  be 
detained  till  she  procured  fresh  passports. 
They  were  brought  her  next  morning  by 
Tallien,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
Commune  to  accompany  her  to  the  har¬ 
riers,  where  he  resigned  his  place  to  the 
gendarme  who  was  to  travel  with  her  to 


the  Jura.  A  very  singular  incident  had 
occurred  while  she  was  waiting  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Commune.  Her  loaded  car¬ 
riage,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  might  well  have  tempted  the  rapa¬ 
cious  and  lawless  mob.  To  her  astoni.sh- 
ment,  she  saw  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  the 
National  Guard  clamber  on  to  it  and  de¬ 
fend  it  from  all  attacks.  The  individual 
accompanied  Manuel  when  Manuel  came 
to  release  her.  He  proved  to  be  no  less  a 
personage  than  Santerre,  the  Commandant 
of  the  National  Guard — ‘‘  the  detestable 
ruffian,”  as  Boswell  calls  him,  who  showed 
Johnson  and  the  Thrales  over  his  brewery 
on  their  visit  to  Paris  in  1775.  He  de¬ 
clared  he  had  been  actuated  solely  by  grati¬ 
tude  for  Necker’s  distribution  of  grain  to 
the  starving  population  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine.  Madame  de  Stael  saw  through 
the  shallow  pretext,  for  it  was  clear  that, 
in  those  hours  of  massacre,  he  should  have 
been  at  his  post,  protecting  the  victims 
who  were  being  slaughtered  in  the  prisons. 
The  heroic  woman  did  not  profess  to  thank 
him,  but  merely  told  him  that  he  might 
have  been  better  employed. 

With  that  dramatic  and  suggestive  epi¬ 
sode  of  the  Terror,  we  may  bring  our 
notice  to  a  close.  But  we  must  add,  by 
way  of  postscript,  a  final  quotation  from 
Lady  Blennerhassctt,  in  which  she  sums 
up  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of 
the  tragedy.  She  is  writing  of  the  retro¬ 
spect  after  the  9th  Thermidor  and  the  fall 
of  Robespierre. 

*  ‘  On  the  vast  battle-field  he  had  spread  over 
the  whole  of  France,  Madame  de  Stmd  connt- 
ed  a  host  of  dead  who  had  crossed  her  path  as 
friends  or  enemies.  Camille  Desmonlins,  the 
9omi  t  of  the  Revolntion,  who  had  once  fast¬ 
ened  Necker’s  green  cockade  on  his  breast, 
and  had  invited  to  his  wedding  Robespierre, 
the  gloomy  gnest  who  was  afterward  to  join 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  death  ;  Bamave,  who 
had  Honght  to  extinguish  in  his  blood  the  flame 
his  words  had  kindled  ;  Malesherbes,  the 
honor  of  the  magistracy,  with  whom  a  whole 
battle  was  lost ;  Danton,  who  had  foreseen  the 
day  when  *  Cato  would  bn  deemed  a  fool  and 
Cesar  a  necessary  evil  ; '  Victor  de  Broglie, 
Custine,  and  with  them  so  many  others,  who 
had  stood  up  under  the  colors  of  the  Republic 
for  the  ideal  of  their  youthful  days,— all  of 
them,  the  leaders  and  those  they  led  astray, 
had  fallen  alike  beneath  the  edge  of  the  axe. 
Others,  like  Chamfort,  Clavi^re,  and  Roland, 
had  sought  escape  by  the  dagger,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  I^menie  de  Brienne  and  Condorcet  by 

Fioison.  .  .  .  Even  those  who  had  led  evil 
ires  died  heroic  deaths.  While  the  Abb6 
Emery  was  preparing  her  for  death,  Egl^e,  a 
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conrt«Mn,  sentenced  for  attempting  to  save 
the  qaeen,  exclaimed  to  a  fellow-Tictira  who 
went  weeping  to  the  guillotine,  *  Yon  dishonor 
joorself.'  The  Dac  de  Biron,  that  typical 
representative  of  a  limitless  enjoyment  of  life, 
hesitated  to  fly,  bade  defiance  to  the  judges, 
implored  forgiveness  of  Ood  and  the  king,  and 
was,  said  an  eyewitness,  never  more  handsome 


than  on  the  tumbril  which  drew  him  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Even  Philippe  Egalit^ 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  recovered 
his  princely  presence  of  mind.  Asked  if  he 
had  notliiugto  say  in  his  defence,  he  answered 
that  he  would  rather  die  to-day  than  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 


R.  I.  P. 


BY  QEOROE  HOLDEN. 

Once  more  we  pluck  the  wind-flower  in  the  wood, 

And  bear  the  cuckoo  calling  from  the  hill, 

Each  in  its  place,  responsive  to  the  Will 
That  bade  them  be,  and  “  saw  that  they  were  good,” 
And  to  the  wind  and  wave  said,  ”  Peace,  be  still !” 

Peace  !  let  us  hold  our  peace.  The  rain  fell  fast. 

The  troubled  skies  before  the  strong  wind  driven  ; 
Now,  like  a  lowly  penitent  forgiven, 

A  smile  across  the  tear-stained  face  hath  passed, 

And  sobbing  Earth  is  reconciled  to  Heaven. 

Peace  !  let  us  bold  our  peace.  She  is  not  here, 

To  bid  the  bluebell  welcome  as  of  old  ; 

And  when  the  sapphire  woodland  we  behold 
We  bow  the  head,  and  say  she  held  it  dear 

To  watch  the  awakening  earth  her  wealth  unfold. 

Peace  !  let  us  hold  our  peace — her  peace  is  ours  ; 

Here,  as  we  wander  through  the  woods  alone, 

Heart  whispereth  unto  heart  in  happy  tone. 

What  need,  amid  the  newly-risen  flowers. 

To  read  llesurgam”  written  on  the  stone  f 

Peace  !  let  us  hold  our  peace  ! — our  peace  is  hers  ; 
Beyond  our  voices  she  hath  found  her  rest ; 

The  silent  evening  burncth  in  the  west ; 

And  by  her  own  still-U  ngued  interpreters 
The  peaceful  message  is  made  manifest. 

Then  leave  the  wind-flower  quiet  in  the  wood. 

The  primrose  in  its  place  beneath  the  hill ; 

Seeing  she  ceaseth  not  to  work  His  will 
Who  looked  upon  her  life,  and  saw  ’twas  good. 

And  to  the  woman’s  heart  said,  ”  Peace,  be  still  !” 
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BY  C.  N.  BARHAM. 

Life  in  Central  Africa  is  a  serious  biisi-  Mamboia,  where  I  had  been  hospitably 
ness,  but  occasionally  one  sees  its  humor-  entertained,  and  with  my  band  of  bearers 
ous  side.  I  had  left  the  missionary  station  plunged  into  the  forest.  Knowing  that 
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the  district  was  infested  by  robbers, 
broken  men,  and  fupntives  from  the  justice 
of  Mirambu,  the  gieat  and  enlightened 
king  of  the  Wanyamwezi,  we  kept  a 
sharp  look-out.  On  the  second  day  of 
our  journey,  M’tosi,  the  most  intelligent 
man  I  had  with  me,  called  my  attention 
to  a  dark  mass  sticking  in  the  dead 
branches  of  a  distant  tree.  Bringing  my 
glass,  one  of  “  Theobald’s”  Wst,  to  War 
upon  it,  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  man. 

Now  a  man  perched  in  a  tree  in  Central 
Africa  is  an  object  calculated  to  arouse 
the  suspicions  of  the  most  incautious  trav¬ 
eller.  Accordingly  we  approached  the 
spot  with  great  care,  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out.  But  our  precautions  were  need¬ 
less,  our  fears  groundless.  The  poor  fel¬ 
low  was  hanniess,  for  he  was  dead.  Per¬ 
haps  he  had  been  one  of  Tippoo  Tib’s 
victims,  for  that  notorious  half-caste  Arab 
and  slave-dealer,  fondly  trusted  by  Stan¬ 
ley,  and  later  by  the  luckless  Major  Bart- 
telot,  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  setting 
to  rights  the  marauding  tribes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Or, 
like  a  certain  historic  traveller,  he  might 
have  fallen  among  thieves.  There  he  was, 
shot  through  the  back,  gibbeted  in  the 
tree.  Ignorant  as  to  who  might  be  near, 
for  “  fate  often  walks  about  loose”  in 
African  forests,  and  not  desirous  of  can¬ 
didating  for  strange  burial  places,  I  pushed 
on.  It  was  no  easy  matter.  The  jungle 
grass  was  coarse,  thick,  and  high,  reach¬ 
ing  in  some  places  far  above  our  heads. 
More  than  once  some  reptile,  probably 
venomous,  glided  sullenly  from  the  track  ; 
and  many  a  winding  pathway  reminded 
us  that  we  were  in  perils  in  the  wilderness 
— in  perils  of  wild  beasts  as  well  as  of 
robbers.  Toward  evening  I  reached  a 
village,  small,  but  strongly  stockaded 
round,  as  is  customary,  for  protection 
from  Arab  assaults. 

As  my  band  approached  the  village,  the 
headman  came  out  to  wish  us  welcome. 
But  his  brow  was  clouded,  his  eye  beneath 
was  sad.  And  as  he  conducted  us  to  the 
spot  where  we  were  to  pitch  our  tents,  I 
observed  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
that  curiosity  which  the  presence  of  a 
white  man  seldom  fails  to  excite  among 
the  tribes.  Why  was  this  ?  Were  we  in 
danger  ?  On  reflection  I  felt  somewhat 
reassured.  The  chief,  whose  name  I 
learned  was  M’tanzi,  seemed  troubled  and 
thoughtful  rather  than  morose. 


That  night  I  had  another  attack  of  fever, 
and  as  it  was  some  days  before  I  bad  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered  to  be  able  to  unpack  my 
bales  of  grtiy  calico,  red  handkerchiefs, 
and  brass  wire,  and  make  the  customary 
presents  to  M’tanzi,  I  lay  in  constant  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  forcible  serving  of  an 
African  writ  of  ejectment — a  short  and 
summary  process. 

But  the  fever  at  last  left  me,  and,  weak 
but  convalescent,  I  summoned  M’tanzi, 
and  prepared  to  do  my  duty.  The  chief, 
tastefully  attired  in  two  yards  of  gray 
calico,  and  wearing  a  necklace  of  hippo¬ 
potamus  ivory,  while  a  piece  of  Turkey 
red  twill  was  gracefully  folded  across  his 
manly  breast,  attended  the  ceremony  of 
unpacking  with  befltting  gravity,  and  took 
his  honorarium  as  readily  as  any  of  his 
more  highly  civilized  brethren  could  have 
done.  His  wives  and  relations,  too,  had 
to  be  remembered  ;  and  a  complete  suit 
of  clothes,  consisting  of  a  bead  necklace, 
was  presented  to  the  youngest  member  of 
his  numerous  progeny. 

That  same  night,  or  rather  in  the  gray 
of  the  early  morning,  a  runner  came  into 
the  village  with  intelligence  that  the  chief 
of  a  neighboring  but  larger  township  was 
advancing  to  attack  the  chief.  This  piece 
of  news  Lilly  explained  to  me  the  sombre 
thoughtfulness  of  M’tanzi.  At  once  all 
was  confusion.  The  prowess  of  Uluma, 
the  invader,  was  known  and  feared. 
Hitherto  with  him  it  had  been  customary 
to  come,  and  see,  and  conquer.  As 
morning  advanced,  watchmen  announced 
the  approach  of  the  foe.  Then  M’lanzi 
seemed  to  show  the  white  feather.  Si¬ 
lently  the  women  and  children  were  with¬ 
drawn  into  the  forest,  we  being  compelled 
to  accompany  them.  The  chief,  with 
about  fifty  fighting  men,  his  available 
force,  armed  with  bows,  spears,  and  non¬ 
descript  weapons,  only  to  be  described  as 
worn-out  gaspipes  transformed  into  mus¬ 
kets,  brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  a  pain¬ 
ful  and  pitiable  sight  ;  the  women,  among 
them  M’tanzi’s  favorite  young  wife,  wept 
as  the  primitive  village,  home  of  their 
youth,  scene  of  their  early  hopes  and 
loves,  as  of  later  family  cares  and  woes, 
was  thus  abandoned.  But  it  was  the 
leader’s  will,  so  we  stealthily  marched  off 
into  the  forest. 

From  a  slight  elevation,  securely  hidden 
by  mimosa  bushes,  I  had  a  good  view  of 
the  place  so  lately  left. 
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Suddenly,  with  a  shout,  Uluma  and  his  become  invisible.  A  little  while  elapsed, 
followers  dashed  into  the  open,  and,  dis-  and  then  a  wild  shout  of  nige  and  fury, 
charging  a  shower  of  anows  and  musket  M’tanzi’s  war-cry,  burst  upon  the  car. 
balls,  rushed  up  to  the  stockade.  No  re-  Then  was  heard  the  clash  of  arms,  mingled 
plying  fusillade  greeted  them.  This  seemed  with  the  shout  of  the  victor  and  the  shriek 
to  cause  them  some  surprise,  and,  for  a  of  the  vanquished.  These  soon  became 
moment,  they  stood  and  looked  at  one  an-  feebler,  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  all 
other.  Fine  fellows  they  were  ;  not  a  grew  still.  Hours  passed,  then  the  victor, 
man  of  them  stood  nnder  five  feet  ten  M’tanzi,  returned.  Joyfully  the  women 
inches  in  height.  Their  nearly  black  and  children  rushed  back  into  the  village, 
bodies,  wholly  naked,  and  smeared  with  The  victory  had  been  complete.  Of  Uluma 
rancid  butter  and  red  ochre,  shone  and  and  his  warriors  not  one  escaped, 
glistened  beneath  the  rays  of  the  morning  And  now  the  mystery  was  explained, 

sun.  A  formidable  foe.  I  felt  thankful  The  foe  most  dreaded  by  the  African, 

that  we  were  not  called  upon  to  resist  the  when  on  the  war-path,  is  the  useful  toiling 
attack  of  such  redoubtable  warriors.  bee.  It  is  plain  that  these  insects,  if  once 

I  started,  and  rubbed  my  eyes.  What  angered,  would  be  able  to  impress  many  a 
did  I  see  ?  There  was,  yes,  surely  there  good  point  on  the  naked  skins  of  fighting 
was,  some  one  moving  on  the  roofs  of  the  men.  Aware  of  this  peculiarity  of  his 
huts.  It  must  be  said  that  the  houses  in  countrymen,  M’tanzi  had  succeeded  in 
this  part  are  so  built  to  the  stockade  that  turning  his  knowledge  to  a  good  account, 
they  form  a  sort  of  terrace.  “  Theo-  When  he  withdrew  from  the  village,  which 
bald’s*’  glass  show’ed  me  that,  on  this  ter-  his  sagacity  showed  him  was  useless  for 
race,  a  woman,  aged  too  I  perceived,  was  the  purposes  of  defence,  he  left  behind 
walking.  If  it  had  been  a  man  he  would  him  one  of  the  old  and  useless  women  of 
have  been  transfixed  by  an  arrow  ;  if  a  his  tribe,  a  weazened,  fearless  old  hag, 
young  woman  she  would  have  been  seized  ;  with  instructions  to  throw  down  a  prepared 
but  as  it  was  an  old  woman  the  soldiers  hive  of  bees  on  the  heads  of  the  attacking 
disdained  to  notice  her.  She  was  carry-  party  at  the  moment  when  they  should 
ing  something  carefully  concealed  in  a  deliver  their  assault.  This,  he  wisely 
blanket.  At  any  other  time  I  should  have  argued,  would  disorganize  them,  so  that 
concluded  that  she  was  out  on  the  “  loot,”  he,  taking  advantage  of  their  momentary 
but  this  was  clearly  impossible  now.  panic,  would  be  enabled  to  strike  a  blow 

Slowly,  with  faltering  steps,  the  old  which  they  would  not  readily  forget.  All 
woman  approached  the  spot  beneath  which  fell  out  as  that  wily  leader  anticipated; 
stood  the  puzzled  chieftain  with  his  fol-  and  the  bees,  entering  into  the  plans  of 
lowers.  But,  once  arrived  there,  the  bel-  this  astute  Central  African  Napoleon, 
dame  became  transformed.  With  a  swift  fought  as  if  the  fate  of  empires  depended 
movement,  and  with  startling  energy,  she  upon  the  industry  with  which  they  plied 
threw  her  burden  into  the  midst  of  the  their  stings. 

ranks  of  the  foe.  Instantly  all  was  con-  The  victory  was  celebrated  with  war 
fusion.  The  grave  stern  warriors  leaped  dances,  carousals,  and  drunkenness.  I 
and  sprang  like  young  roes  on  the  moun-  feared  that,  amid  this  hellish  saturnalia, 
tains,  and  showed  themselves  more  active  our  safety  might  have  been  endangered  ; 
than  the  most  agile  professor  of  the  light  but  no  one  molested  us.  Unable  to  check 
fantastic  art.  They  moved  with  leaps  and  such  revolting  revelry,  thoroughly  wearied, 
bounds,  rushed  here  and  there  like  men  I  withdrew  into  my  tent,  and  at  length 
demented,  or  stricken  with  witch  doctor’s  fell  asleep.  And,  as  I  slept,  I  dreamed 
uncanny  charms.  In  two  minutes  not  one  that  I  was  busily  engaged  in  a  Kentish  or- 
remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cuard  hiving  a  swarm  of  bees,  which  had 
stockade.  been  disbanded  after  having  served  as 

But  now  I  noticed  that  M’tanzi  with  special  constables  in  London, 
his  men  had  left  their  place  of  refuge,  and 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  FATIGUE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Dr.  Liodon,  in  the  new  volume  which 
he  has  just  published  under  the  title  of 
“  Christmas-Tide  Sermons,”  hep  ns  with 
two  striking  sermons  on  St.  Thomas,  in 
which  he  suggests  that  one  of  the  modern 
maladies,  which  palliates  though  it  dues 
not  justify  a  good  deal  of  its  unl>elicf,  is 
“  a  morbidly  active  imagination  which 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  idea  of  fixed  and 
unalterable  truth.”  Such  a  malady  of 
imagination  there  no  doubt  is,  and  it 
shows  itself  in  morbid  activity  ;  but  this 
morbid  activity  is  more  often,  we  believe, 
the  inability  to  rest  which  is  due  to  over¬ 
fatigue,  than  the  inability  to  rest  which  is 
due  to  abundance  of  life, — the  restlessness 
of  fever,  not  the  restlessness  of  overflow¬ 
ing  vitality.  Look  at  such  a  book  as 
Amiel’s  “Journal,”  of  which  Mrs.  Hum¬ 
phry  Ward  has  just  issued  a  new  edition, 
with  a  portrait  in  which  Amiel  looks  out 
upon  the  world  with  tired  eyes  that  seem 
to  be  discerning  in  every  new  glimpse 
they  take  of  life,  some  fresh  difficulty 
which  his  strenuous  but  wearied  soul  can 
not  surmount.  “  Que  vivre  est  difficile, 
O  mon  coeur  fatigu^  !”  are  the  words 
with  which  his  long  scrutiny  of  himself 
concludes  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  thing  in  a  journal  full  of  char¬ 
acteristic  things  is  this, — “  Am  I  not 
more  attached  to  the  ennui*  I  know,  than 
in  love  with  pleasures  unknown  to  me  f” 
“  Attached  to  the  mnuix  I  know  !” — is  it 
not  the  condition  of  half  the  souls  which 
are  yearning  for  faith  and  unable  to  attain 
it  ?  Shelley  declared  nearly  seventy  years 
ago 

“  The  world  is  weary  of  the  past. 

Oh,  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last !” 

But  since  Shelley  made  that  declaration, 
the  world  has  grown  more  weary  of  the 
present  than  it  was  then  of  the  past,  and 
now,  too,  seems  to  be  so  weary  of  the 
future  that  it  yearns  after  some  modern 
form  of  the  Nirvana  doctrine  of  the  Buddh¬ 
ists.  When  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  makes 
her  dying  hero,  Robert  Elsmere,  declare 
that  he  can  neither  ascribe  nor  deny  per¬ 
sonality  or  intelligence  to  God,  is  it  not 
obvious  that  the  predominant  feeling  in 
that  tired  mind  which  is  dying  of  its  spir¬ 
itual  struggles,  is  something  like  Amiel’s 
“  Que  vivre  est  difficile,  O  mon  ctt*ur 


fatigue  !” — the  difference  being,  however, 
that  Amiel  was  really  dying  when  he  so 
wrote,  and  that  plnsical  exhaustion  may 
have  prompted  the  exclamation  ;  while 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose  that 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  intended  her  imag¬ 
inary  hero’s  deliberate  judgment  to  be 
symptomatic  of  the  physical  exhaustion  of 
his  condition.  Robert  hllsmere’s  fatigue 
is  purely  intellectual  and  moral,  not  phys¬ 
ical.  Yet  he  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
the  eternal  spring  of  life  in  God,  for  it  is 
at  least  clear  that  if  Go<l  may  be  denied 
personality  and  intelligence,  he  must  also 
be  denied  what  forms  part  of  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  life  to  all  human  experience.  Dr. 
Liddon  might  even  have  suggested,  what 
is  not,  we  think,  at  all  improbable,  that 
when  St.  Thomas  anticipated,  as  he  re¬ 
marks,  “  something  of  the  positive  spirit 
of  the  modern  world,”  and  was  so  anx¬ 
ious  “  to  escape  illusions  and  to  arrive  at 
truth  by  experiment,”  that  he  would  trust 
only  his  own  senses,  it  was  just  because  he 
was  more  subject  than  the  other  Apostles 
to  this  dejection  and  weariness  of  the  soul. 
Does  not  the  suggestion,  when  Christ  pre- 

Eares  to  return  to  Jerusalem  to  restore 
azarus  to  life,  “  Let  us  also  go  that  we 
may  die  with  him,”  read  like  the  cry  of 
an  affectionate  but  weary  soul  that  could 
see  no  end  to  all  the  tragic  elements  which 
were  gathering  so  thick  about  our  Lord, 
except  death,  and  had  not  a  glimpse  of 
the  new  life  and  refreshment  that  was 
about  to  spring  from  that  great  collapse 
of  their  recent  hopes  f  Indeed,  the  ques- 
tion  which  foniis  the  subject  of  Dr.  Lid- 
don’s  second  sermon  on  St.  Thomas, 
“  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest, 
and  how  can  we  know  the  way  ?”  has  all 
the  air  of  a  mind  that  had  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  itself  already  in  the  effort  to  fol¬ 
low  the  vivid  but  mystic  teaching  of  his 
master  in  tracks  to  him  new  and  strange  ; 
and  if  so,  there  is  less  reason  to  wontler 
that  when  he  was  told  that  Christ  had  ap- 
cared  to  the  ten  Apostles  in  Jerusalem, 
e  found  the  statement  a  new  demand 
upon  his  spiritual  nature  to  which  he  was 
hardly  equal,  so  that  he  devolved,  as  it 
were,  upon  his  senses  the  responsibility  of 
faith.  “  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands 
the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger 
into  the  print  of  the  nails  and  thrust 
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my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  be¬ 
lieve.” 

There  is  the  same  tone  of  fatipicd  spir¬ 
itual  feeling  about  a  great  deal  of  the 
scepticism  of  to-day.  As  Dr.  Liddon 
says,  men  are  impressed  by  the  apparent 
dirticulties  of  Christianity,  and  ask  to  put 
their  hands  into  the  print  of  the  nails  if 
they  are  to  receive  it  ;  but  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  they  would  not  find  it  any  the 
easier  to  believe  if  they  could  do  so  ;  they 
would  immediately  explain  it  away  as  sub¬ 
jective  illusion.  Most  likely  they  have 
not  vivid  life  enough  in  themselves  to  en¬ 
ter  into  so  great  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  life  : — 

“  For  we,  brought  forth  and  reared  in  hoars 
Of  change,  alarm,  surprise. 

What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  ours. 

What  leisure  to  grow  wise  ?'  ’ 

Is  it  not  this  want  of  vivid  life  in  them¬ 
selves  which  makes  men  like  Amiel  at 
once  unable  to  believe  and  to  disbelieve, 
unable  to  reject  so  great  and  natural  a 
consolation  fur  the  soul  as  faith,  and  yet 
unable  to  accept  it  t  Dr.  Liddon  finds 
fault  with  the  l*oet- Laureate  for  saying  : — 

‘  ‘  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.” 

Hut  there  we  think  that  he  does  not  quite 
give  the  significance  which  Tennyson 
meant  to  be  given  to  the  epithet  ”  honest’.’ 
doubt.  There  is  a  healthy  doubt  which 
may  properly  be  called  “  honest,”  and 
which  is  in  many  men  and  women  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  true  faith  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
doubt  of  mere  hesitation  and  ennui.  It 
is  not  even  the  rather  sickly  faith  which 
the  I’oet- Laureate  describes  in  some  lines 
which  perhaps  better  deserved  Dr.  Lid- 
don’s  stricture  than  the  line  praising 
‘‘  honest  doubt — 

“  I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod. 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  world's  great  altar-stairs 
That  lead  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

“  I  lift  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff  ;  and  call 
To  what  I  deem  is  Lord  of  all. 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.” 

This  “  faint”  trusting  of  the  larger  hope, 
this  double  mind  of  which  the  one  self 
shrinks  and  suffers  in  the  shadow,  while 
the  other  only  totters  feebly  toward  the 
light,  betrays,  we  think,  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  morbid  tendency  of  the  day,  than 
doubt  which  faces  calmly  and  boldly  the 


testing  of  its  true  significance.  We  feel 
quite  sure  that  a  vast  deal  of  the  spiritual 
lassitude  of  the  day  is  due  much  less  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  to  hearty 
faith,  than  to  the  fatigue  of  spirit  with 
which  those  obstacles  are  regarded.  The 
modern  world  is  far  too  full  of  small  cares 
and  interests,  and  the  modern  conception 
of  life  and  its  duties  is  far  too  favorable 
to  the  frittering  away  of  life  on  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  petty  distractions.  As  Dr.  Lid¬ 
don  says  in  the  sermon  we  have  referred 
to,  a  great  deal  of  the  scepticism  of  the 
day  is  due  to  the'  insufficiency  of  people’s 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  to  their  very 
superficial  acquaintance  with  it,  the  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  any  preparation  for  sound¬ 
ing  its  depths,  and  surveying  its  wide 
horizon,  and  apprehending  the  inner  har¬ 
monies  of  its  spiritual  teaching.  And,  in 
fact,  this  is  often  impossible  with  the 
meagre  amount  of  life  which  remains  to 
be  thrown  into  the  search  for  spiritual 
truth,  after  all  the  other  excitements  of 
life  have  been  provided  for.  There  is 
now  no  adequate  economy  of  human 
strength  for  the  higher  objects  of  life,  too 
much  a  great  deal  being  lavished  on  its 
petty  interests.  People  are  attached  to 
their  religion  much  as  Amiel  sitid  that  he 
was  attached  to  his  ennuis.  They  have 
not  the  strength  reijuisite  either  to  give  it 
up  or  to  give  themselves  up  to  its  de¬ 
mands,  and  so  they  hover  in  a  miserable 
state  of  nervous  tension  on  the  boundary 
that  divides  faith  from  doubt,  their 
worldly  energy  l>eing  diminished  by  the 
anxious  glances  they  cast  over  their  shoul¬ 
der  at  the  faith  which  they  half-believe, 
and  their  spiritual  energy  being  ”  sickbed 
o’er  by  the  pale  cast”  of  sceptical  hesita¬ 
tions.  Christianity  cannot  be  understood 
in  any  degree  witliout  being  approached 
with  a  certain  passion  both  of  hope  and 
fear.  The  whole  history  which  led  up  to 
it,  the  whole  history  which  has  flowed 
forth  from  it,  has  been  a  history  of  spir¬ 
itual  passion,  and  there  is  no  meaning  in 
Christianity  at  all  if  it  be  not  true  that 
divine  pa.s.sion  is  as  deep-rooted  in  the 
eternal  spirit  as  infinite  reason  itself.  If 
men  come  to  Christ  with  exhausted  na¬ 
tures,  they  will  never  know  what  there  is 
in  him.  And  they  do  come  too  often  to 
the  study  of  his  teaching  with  the  mere 
fag-end  of  their  powers,  with  heart  and 
mind  both  battered  and  fevered  by  the 
contending  interests  and  pleasures  of  a  life 
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that  is  much  too  full  of  small  excitements. 
No  doubt  Christianity  offers  a  new  life  of 
its  own,  and  an  inexhaustible  spring  of 
that  life  ;  but  it  offers  it  only  to  those 
who  can  give  a  life  for  a  life,  who  can 
give  up  the  whole  mind  and  heart  that  a 
new  mind  and  a  new  heart  may  be  substi* 
tuted  in  their  place.  There  must  be  the 
power  to  exult  even  in  suffering  for  a 
great  end,  in  those' who  would  really  un¬ 
derstand  the  passion  of  Christian  teach¬ 


ing  ;  and  the  power  to  exult  in  suffering 
for  a  great  end  takes  an  intensity  of  na¬ 
ture  which  is  very  easily  extinguished  by 
a  life  of  minute  distractions  and  of  widely 
distributed  affections.  A  generation  of 
which  the  most  impressive  characteristic 
is  its  spiritual  fatigue,  will  never  be  truly 
Christian  till  it  can  husband  its  energy 
better,  and  consent  to  forego  many  petty 
interests  that  it  may  not  forego  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  the  Cross. — Spectator.'^ 
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Histobt  of  the  People  of  Israel.  From 

the  Reign  of  King  David  up  to  the  Capture  of 

Samaria.  Dy  Ernest  Renan,  Author  of 

“  Life  of  Jesus."  Boston  :  Roljeria  Brothers. 

Those  who  have  read  the  first  section  of  this 
fascinating  book,  however  their  religions  sym¬ 
pathies  may  have  been  offended,  will  feel  im¬ 
pelled  to  follow  Renan  in  his  radical  and 
remorseless  study  as  a  religions  critic.  Even 
more  than  in  his  “  Life  of  Jesus,"  the  author 
strikes  deep  at  the  very  roots  of  philosophical 
belief.  In  the  latter  named  book,  while  the 
divine  and  supernatural  side  of  the  Kavionr 
was  denied  and  ignored,  his  marvellous  per¬ 
fections  as  the  ideal  man  of  all  time  were  set 
forth  with  a  superb  literary  skill  and  sympa¬ 
thy  which  to  persons  going  no  further  on  the 
side  of  theologioal  doubt  than  did  the  late 
Theodore  Parker,  wonld  present  a  not  unac¬ 
ceptable  picture  of  Christ.  The  destructive 
character  of  Renan’s  later  criticism,  fully  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  first  part,  which  brought  the 
history  of  the  nation  of  Israel  down  to  the 
time  of  King  David,  is  now  fully  developed. 
The  spirit  and  result  of  this  criticism  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  in  the  language  of 
the  Athenaeum : 

“  In  estimating  If.  Renan's  work,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  initial  difflriilty  that  he  approaches  his  task 
with  conceptions  of  its  nature  radically  different  (Tom 
oar  o«n.  He  writes  in  his  preface:  *It  has  never 
been  established  by  observation  that  a  superior  being 
tronbles  himself,  for  a  moral  nr  an  immoral  purpose, 
with  the  things  of  nature  or  the  affairs  of  mankind.' 
This  negation,  according  to  M.  Kenan,  is  the  whole 
outcome  of  human  thought  and  experience  up  to  the 
present  time.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  an  inadequate  conclu¬ 
sion  when  he  proceeds :  *  An  extensive  transposition, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  effected  in  all  the  religions 
ideas  we  have  inlierited  from  the  past.’  What  we  have 
to  do  is  not  to  transpose,  but  to  abolish.  Religion, 
once  found  to  be  purely  subjective,  is  evidently  doomed, 
because  its  sanctions  are  essentially  objective.  For  a 


time.  Indeed,  while  superior  persons  such  as  M.  Renan 
know  the  secret  of  Its  unreality,  the  weak  and  ignorant 
may  find  in  It  a  restraint  or  a  consolation  ;  but  thia  fic¬ 
tion  cannot  last,  and  Christianity  will  sink  fnim  a  re¬ 
ligion  to  a  superstition,  and  from  a  superstition  to  sn 
aatiquarian  cariosity.  Theism,  except  it  will  content 
Itself  with  s  god  of  the  Epicurean  fashion,  will  share 
the  fate  of  Christianity,  and  the  Bible  will  be  regarded, 
as  M  Renan  now  regards  it.  as  nothing  more  than  a 
record,  more  or  less  interesting,  of  a  certain  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  human  error.  What  has  hitherto  been 
believed  to  be  of  its  esrence,  as  it  is  certainly,  amid 
many  varieties  of  expression,  its  own  constant  claim, 
to  be  the  history  of  a  divine  purpose  and  government, 
will  have  disapiieared  altogether.” 

The  foregoing  quotation  in  no  way  overstates 
the  inevitable  result  of  Renan's  conclusions, 
and  they  are  enforced  throughout  the  whole 
volume  by  his  deductions  and  comments, 
though  he  himself  would  scarcely  admit  the 
charge,  perhaps.  M.  Renan  sees  nothing  in 
Hebrew  history  except  that  of  a  nation  evolved 
out  of  savagery  to  a  high  place  in  the  spiritual 
development  of  mankind  by  purely  natural 
forces  ;  and  finds  in  the  biblical  records  satis¬ 
factory  proofs  of  the  continual  outcropping  of 
the  most  cruel  and  sensual  passions,  repressed 
or  modified  by  precisely  the  same  inlluenoes 
which  have  disciplined  other  peoples  in  their 
struggles  upward. 

We  can  best  illustrate  the  iconoclastic  spirit 
of  our  author  by  citing  his  summary  of  the 
character  of  King  David,  who  first  consolidated 
Israel  as  a  nation,  and  who,  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  has  hitherto  stood  as  one  of  the  most 
hemic  and  attractive  figures  in  ancient  history. 
The  poetic  genius  and  spiritual  devotion  which 
crowned  his  ability  as  ruler  and  administrator 
are  denied  him.  M.  Renan  siiys  :  "  Not  a 
single  emotion  of  pure  piety  seems  to  have 
discovered  itself  in  this  essentially  egotistical 
mind  closed  against  any  disinterested  idea." 
He  is  described  as  cruel  and  designing,  essen¬ 
tially  selfish,  never  generous  except  on  calcn- 
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lation,  sapremelj  cnnning  in  making  the 
crimes  of  others  his  own  stepping-stones.  We 
arc  told  that  he  carried  the  virtne  of  toleration 
so  far  as  not  to  hesitate  in  the  least  to  sacrifice 
to  other  gods  than  to  Jehovah,  when  it  would 
serve  his  policy.  The  authorship  of  the 
psalms,  or  any  of  them,  is  denied  him,  and  his 
heroism  as  a  general  and  soldier  is  seriously 
impugned.  The  great  ruler,  the  civic  genius, 
the  skilful  warrior,  the  “  sweet  singer  of  Is¬ 
rael,”  is  brought  down  to  the  commonplace 
level  of  a  crafty  and  selfish  despot,  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  his  own  selfish  ag¬ 
grandizement  during  his  long  and  prosperous 
career.  He  excuses  the  traditional  backsliding 
of  Solomon  on  the  ground  of  toleration  of 
others'  opinions,  and  rehabilitates  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Aliab  as  a  monarch  whose  wickedness 
has  no  ground  in  the  views  of  modern  scien¬ 
tific  thinkers,  and  who  was  overthrown  by  a 
conspiracy  of  rebellious  fanatics  with  infinite¬ 
ly  less  excuse  than  that  which  inspired  the 
English  Rebellion  of  1640.  These  are  but 
samples  of  M.  Renan's  radical  views. 

Yet  while  our  author  assails  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures  on  that  side  which  has  given 
them  authority  and  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
religions  world,  he  does  full  justice  to  their 
immense  influence  as  a  spiritual  factor  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  He  says  : 

“  The  Bible  end  Homer  bare  never  eupplanted  each 
other.  They  remain  at  the  two  poles  of  the  world  of 
poetry,  and  the  plastic  arts  ailll  continue  to  draw  thetr 
■ubjecta  from  them,  for  altboui;h  the  material  details 
are  without  art  In  themselves  they  are  full  of  noble 
asgKestlona.  The  heroes  of  these  grand  histories  are 
always  yoang,  healthy,  and  strong,  scarcely  at  all  sn- 
perstitloua,  passionate,  s  mple,  and  grand.  With  the 
exquisite  narrative  of  the  patriarchal  hge,  three  heroic 
anecdottts  of  the  times  of  the  Judges  have  created  the 
charm  of  the  Bible.  The  narrators  of  the  latter  epochs, 
the  Hebrew  romance  writers,  and  even  the  Christian 
aulhoia,  have  taken  all  their  colors  from  this  magic 
palette.  The  two  great  sources  of  unconscious  and  im¬ 
personal  beauty  were  thns  opened  op  at  the  same  time 
among  the  Aryans  and  the  Semites,  about  900  yeara 
n.c.  Minkind  has  lived  on  them  ever  since.  The 
literary  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  a  double 
cnrrei.t  which  has  flowed  fh>m  the  Homeric  |>oems  to 
Virgil,  from  the  Biblical  narrative  to  Jesus,  or,  it  may 
rather  be  said.  Evangelists.  These  old  tales  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  tribes  have  remained,  side  by  side  with  the 
Greek  epic,  the  irreat  delight  of  succeeding  ages, 
formed  for  the  msthetlc  guidance  of  generations  less 
pore.  .  .  .  The  exquisite  idylls  of  the  lahveist,  full 
of  noble  Imagery,  res«-mbled  a  morality  play  in  which 
hoiror  of  violence  and  an  antipathy  for  the  savage  man 
was  expressed  under  every  form.  The  school  which 
had  created  the  twin  books  never  came  to  an  end. 
Ardent  zealots  continued,  during  many  centuries,  to 
inculcate  the  same  doctrine  of  a  righteous  Ishveh,  the 
protector  of  the  right,  the  defender  of  the  weak,  the 
destroyer  of  the  rich,  the  enemy  of  worldly  civiliza¬ 


tions.  the  friend  of  patriarchal  simplicity.  The  proph¬ 
ets  were  indefatigable  propagators  of  this  ideal.  The 
Jewish  Book  of  the  Beginnings  is,  at  the  present  time, 
printed  in  millions  of  copies.  But  it  never  proved  a 
more  powerful  lever  than  at  the  remote  date  when, 
scarcely  established  in  its  deflnlte  form,  it  maintained 
in  s  few  ardent  souls  the  sacred  Are  of  justice,  of  moral 
discipline  and  of  religions  purltanism.” 

Tax  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunbot  ;  Or  an  Irish 

Romance  of  the  Last  Century.  By  James 

Anthony  Froude.  New  York:  Chartta  Scrib¬ 
ner’ a  Sons. 

This  is  Mr.  Fronde's  first  venture,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  domain  of  fiction,  and  it  almost 
ceases  to  be  fiction,  if  we  assume  the  motive 
and  spirit  of  the  worker  in  imaginative  litera¬ 
ture  to  determine  the  character  of  his  work. 
Even  the  historical  novelist  is,  for  the  most 
part,  guided  by  the  ambition  to  paint  the  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  of  a  period,  or  to  present 
some  dramatic  and  startling  episode  in  the 
past.  Mr.  Fronde  has  written  his  romance,  as 
he  chooses  to  call  it  (though  it  lacks  the  main 
features  which  distinguish  ordinary  romance, 
writing),  with  an  intense  and  earnest  purpose, 
that  of  throwing  a  fresh  light  on  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  perplexing  problems  in  po¬ 
litical  history,  the  impracticability  and  almost 
insuperability  of  the  Irish  question,  with  which 
England  has  wrestled  in  vain  for  several  cen¬ 
turies.  Mr.  Fronde  is  known  as  a  determined 
opponent  of  Home  Rule,  as  an  historical  critic 
antagonistic  to  all  the  theories  which  to-day 
guide  a  large  and  increasing  section  of  English 
political  thinkers.  He  stands  on  much  the 
same  ground  as  the  historian  Lecky,  though 
he  is  far  more  bitterly  partisan  and  utterly 
lacks  Lecky's  judicial  temperament.  Like 
Lecky,  however,  he  gives  full  weight  to  Eng¬ 
land’s  unutterable  stupidity  and  cold-blooded 
selfishness  in  her  treatment  of  the  Irish.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  gives  due  value  in  the  equa¬ 
tion  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Irish  race, 
which  make  them  so  contradictory  and  im¬ 
practicable  a  people  to  deal  with  ;  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  he  is  almost  a  fanatical  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  beauties  of  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza¬ 
tion  with  all  its  faults  of  method,  motive,  and 
administration.  Yet  with  all  of  our  author's 
tendency  to  see  things  from  the  one  side,  he  is 
not,  even  in  the  book  before  us,  the  nature  of 
which  would  excuse  the  attitude  of  the  special 
pleader,  deliberately  unjust.  He  nobly  vindi¬ 
cates  his  sincerity  and  conscience  as  a  painter 
of  historical  pictures,  for  this  Mr.  Froude  al¬ 
ways  is,  even  in  the  graver  exercise  of  his  art. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  offer  any  description 
of  the  story,  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of  his 
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study  of  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  in  the  period  which  followed 
that  effectual  subjugation,  which  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Those 
who  would  fully  grasp  the  relentless  treatment 
of  the  Irish  by  successire  English  Parliaments 
have  only  to  read  Lecky,  and  they  will  also 
appreciate  at  the  same  reading  the  excuses 
offered  to  the  English  for  their  policy  by  the 
infatuation  of  their  helpless  victims.  Mr. 
Fronde  describes  with  the  same  glowing  and 
picturesque  pen  which  makes  his  histories  so 
delightful,  the  complex  conditions  of  Irish 
life,  simple  enough  outside,  but  so  intricate 
under  the  surface.  “  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy,”  Morty  Sullivan,  the  dispossessed  master 
of  an  estate,  a  fanatical  Irish  patriot,  one  who 
had  been  out  with  the  Pretender  in  ’45,  a 
soldier  of  Continental  reputation,  an  impetu¬ 
ous,  embittered  man,  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  no¬ 
ble  and  generous  spirit ;  and  Colonel^Goring, 
an  English  soldier  and  high-minded  gentle¬ 
man,  sincerely  Christian,  and  animated  by  the 
finest  instincts,  but  devotedly  loyal  to  his 
party  and  king,  who  had  come  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  estate  of  Dunboy— these  are  the 
two  central  figures  of  a  striking  narrative. 
The  series  of  circumstances  evolved  out  of  the 
political  condition  with  the  tragic  fatality  of  a 
Greek  play,  which  lead  Morty  Sullivan  to  stake 
his  honor  in  the  terrible  game  he  plays,  and 
to  commit  murder  without  meaning  aught 
but  a  fair  duel  with  his  enemy,  is  presented 
with  masterly  skill.  The  minor  characters  are 
admirably  painted,  and  some  of  the  leading 
Anglo-Irish  politicians  of  the  period  are  shown 
with  a  vigorous  but  grave  satire  which  indi¬ 
cates  how  carefully  Mr.  Froude  has  studied 
the  period. 

The  book  is  eminently  readable  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  competent  politico  -  historical 
sketch.  No  one  can  fail  to  get  a  more  vivid 
notion  of  Irish  affairs  and  the  continuous 
causes  which  have  been  culminating  for  the 
last  century  and  a  half  to  make  Ireland  Eng¬ 
land's  white  elephant  from  its  perusal.  Ro¬ 
mance,  as  it  is  called,  it  does  not  deal  with 
love,  sentiment,  and  the  tender  passions,  which 
are  the  essence  of  romance  to  many  readers, 
but  with  the  highest  and  most  austere  emo¬ 
tions  which  oan  stir  rugged  natures,  and  which 
enter  into  the  difficult  problems  offered  for 
solution  to  the  statesman  and  thinker. 

GaxmNSTKiM.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Author 
of  “  Mr.  Isaacs,”  ”  Dr.  Claudius,”  “  A  Ro¬ 
man  Singer,”  “Zoroaster,”  ”A  Tale  of  a 


Lonely  Parish,”  etc.  London  and  New 

York  :  Macmillan  <t  Oo. 

Those  who  have  carefully  watched  the  career 
of  Mr.  Crawford  as  a  novelist  will  cordially 
recognize  the  increasing  skill  and  artistic 
power  which  rule  his  work.  His  first  book, 
striking  as  it  was  for  so  many  reasons,  was  ex¬ 
travagant,  crude,  and  unthinkable  in  its  main 
motive,  absurd  in  some  of  its  accessories.  The 
Mr  Crawford  of  to-day  has  attained  a  deco¬ 
rum,  balance,  and  reserve  which  give  his  work 
some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  fictionist. 
He  does  not  believe  with  Mr.  Howells,  that 
fiction  should  disdain  the  highly  wrought,  the 
morbid,  the  tragic,  the  sensational,  for  he  finds 
all  these  not  uncommon  in  actual  human  life. 
But  he  has  acquired  the  art  of  treating  such 
themes  in  a  noble  and  dignified  manner,  which 
lift  them  far  above  the  atmosphere  of  claptrap 
and  melodrama.  In  the  powerful  romance 
before  us  (for  such  it  is  rather  than  a  novel, 
so  far  as  these  two  orders  of  fiction  are  differ¬ 
entiated),  Mr.  Crawford  reaches  a  climax  in 
the  earlier  chapters,  involving  a  murder  and  a 
double  suicide,  appalling  even  of  its  kind. 
Yet  out  of  this  unpromising  beginning,  created 
to  act  as  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  story  revolves,  our  author  succeeds  by 
his  charming  art  in  developing  an  interplay  of 
motive  and  character  that  offers  ns  pictures 
of  life  full  of  ennobling  sweetness,  and  charged 
with  the  finest  and  truest  feelings  that  raise 
human  nature  to  its  upper  levels.  The  char¬ 
acters  of  Max  Greifenstein,  of  Rex  von  Iteise- 
neck,  and  of  Hilda,  not  to  speak  of  the  quaint 
and  lovely  old  gentlewoman,  Fran  von  8ig- 
nnndstrom,  however  they  may  be  lifted  above 
the  tame  average  of  man  and  woman,  are  so 
simple,  strong,  and  genuine,  so  true  to  what 
we  recognize  as  righteously  human,  that  we 
are  little  disposed  to  criticise  the  author,  if  oc 
casionally  he  slips  into  the  fantastic  and  ab¬ 
surd  as  minor  elements  in  the  machinery  of 
his  story.  The  terrible  vengeance  and  self- 
immolation  of  the  two  elder  brothers,  repulsive 
as  the  fact  is  in  itself,  is  treated  by  the  author 
with  a  reserve  and  dignity  which  redeem  it. 
This  of  itself  is  an  artistic  feat  worthy  of  high 
credit.  Mr.  Crawford  has  become  noted  for 
his  creation  of  splendid  women  and  of  imag¬ 
ining  love-scenes  of  great  beauty  and  passion. 
Nowhere  has  he  done  better  justice  to  his  tal¬ 
ent  in  this  way  than  in  the  work  before  ns. 
The  scenes  where  Hilda  calls  back  her  lover 
from  the  grave  by  the  intensity  of  her  love, 
and  where  she  consoles  him  when  first  crushed 
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by  the  revelation  of  the  tragic  family  aecret, 
are  more  delightfnl  with  every  reading,  and 
are  gems  of  their  claas.  Rex  is  in  many  ways 
the  hero  of  the  book,  as  ninch  as  is  his  consin 
and  half-brother  Max.  The  conception  is 
more  complex,  the  character  more  qnaint  and 
fresh,  the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  man 
more  marked.  Bat  like  Hilda,  we  love  Max 
the  more  simple  and  unpretending  as  he  is. 
Many  readers  will  take  pecnliar  pleasure  in 
the  descriptions  of  German  student  life  in  the 
earlier  chapters.  No  more  vivid  and  pictur¬ 
esque  sketches  of  the  student  in  all  his  phases 
has  ever  been  given,  and  they  alone  would 
make  “  Greifenstein"  a  notable  novel. 

Ik  the  Wire  Grass.  A  Novel.  By  Louis 

Pendleton,  Author  of  “  Bewitched,  and  Other 

Stories.”  (Appleton's  Town  and  Country 

Library.)  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  A  Oo. 

This  pleasant  novel  is  a  story  of  Georgia  life 
after  the  war,  in  those  early  days  when  the 
South  had  just  begun  to  recover  from  its  mis¬ 
ery  and  depression.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
or  dramatic  in  the  motives,  the  style  is  very 
simple  and  nnpretentions,  the  life  depicted 
that  of  ordinary  people.  But  the  story  is  well 
told,  and  the  events  which  flow  so  naturally 
out  of  the  quiet  surroundings  link  themselves 
closely  with  such  sketches  of  character  as  to 
interest  the  mind  of  the  reader,  even  if  he 
or  she  be  one  of  the  confirmed  sort,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  strong  condiment  to  stir  a  jaded 
palate.  Mr.  Pendleton's  pictures  of  Southern 
life  are  such  as  to  make  us  sure  that  he  knows 
his  ground  at  first  hand,  and  is  perfect  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  material.  It  is  not  every  novelist, 
even  of  every  clever  one,  of  whom  we  can  pos¬ 
tulate  these  facts  in  analyzing  his  work. 
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The  Soci4t6  des  Gens  de  Lettrea,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  International  Literary  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  now  holding  a  congress  at  Paris  for 
the  discnssion  of  matters  affecting  authors. 
The  oi>ening  meeting  was  on  the  20th  of  June, 
and  it  was  expecteii  that  M.  Jules  Simon  would 
preside.  Seven  questions  have  been  submit¬ 
ted  for  discussion,  all  of  them  relating  to  the 
desirability  of  further  legislation  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  authors  ;  and  papers  were  read  on  the 
snbjects  of  science  in  contemporary  literature 
and  Russian  literatnre  in  France. 

A  NEW  year-book,  specially  prepared  for 
bnsiness  men,  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Cos- 


sell  A  Co.  next  month  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Year-Book  of  Commerce.''  This  work  will 
form  an  annual  statistical  volume  of  refer¬ 
ence,  showing  the  movement  of  the  foreign 
trade  and  general  economic  position  of  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
compiled  under  the  authority  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Kenric  B.  Murray.  Among  the  contributors 
will  be  Lord  Brassey,  Dr.  R.  Giffen,  H.  C. 
Burdett  (secretary  to  the  Stock  Exchange), 
Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans  (secretary  to  the  Iron  Trade 
AssociationX  Major  Craigie  (secretary  to  the 
Central  Chamber  of  AgricnltureX  Mr.  George 
Martineau,  Mr.  John  Corbett,  Mr.  £.  D.  Mil- 
liet  (of  Berne,  Switzerland),  Mr.  Boverton  Red¬ 
wood,  Signor  Luigi  Bodio  (RomeX  Dr.  Becber 
(BerlinX  M.  £.  Foamier  de  Flaux  (ParisX  etc. 

The  town  and  university  of  Jena  celebrated 
on  the  2oth  and  2Cth  of  last  month  the  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  Schiller's  installation 
there  as  Professor  of  History.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  first  day  a  memorial  tablet,  affixed 
to  the  “  Griesbach-honse,''  where  the  poet  de¬ 
livered  his  lectures,  will  be  unveiled.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  the  “  Brant  von  Mes¬ 
sina"  will  be  performed.  Next  day  various 
public  festal  acts  will  take  place,  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  obligatory  FbcktUug. 

Bt  the  death  of  M.  Gaston  Plante,  which 
recently  occurred  in  Paris,  electrical  science 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  zealous  cultivators. 
The  great  attention  which  in  recent  years  has 
been  bestowed  upon  secondary  batteries  has 
forcibly  reminded  the  scientific  world  of 
Plante  s  eariy  work.  Thirty  years  have  passed 
since  he  presented  to  the  French  Academy  his 
paper,  “  Sur  la  Polarization  Voltaique,”  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  his  attention  had  been  called 
while  engaged  as  chemist  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Christofle  &,  Go.  Shortly  afterward 
he  described  to  the  Academy  his  "  Nonvelle 
Pile  Becondaire  d'nne  Grande  Puissance." 
The  well-known  Plants  cell  'consisted  of  a 
plate  of  metallic  lead  as  one  element  and  a 
leaden  plate  coated  with  oxide  as  the  other. 
The  battery  afterward  celebrated  as  Faure's 
accnmnlator  was  only  a  modification  of  this 
arrangement,  in  which  one  of  the  lead  plates 
was  coated  with  litharge,  and  the  other  with 
minium.  The  study  of  secondary  batteries 
continued  to  occupy  much  of  M.  Plante's  at¬ 
tention  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  while 
qnietly  working,  under  the  disadvantage  of 
failing  health,  in  his  Parisian  laboratory.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  however,  his  energies  were  diverted 
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from  eleotrieity  to  other  departments  of  sci¬ 
ence,  as  exemplified  by  the  researches  which 
he  published  on  the  lignites  of  the  Paris  basin. 

Mb.  Fisher  Unwin  annonnces  for  immediate 
publication  “  Chopin,  and  Other  Mnsical  Es¬ 
says,”  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finch,  anthor  of  “  Ro¬ 
mantic  Love  and  Personal  Beauty,”  contain¬ 
ing  papers  on  German  opera,  the  difference 
between  the  German  and  Italian  vocal  styles, 
and  the  philosophical  relation  between  mnsic 
and  morals. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Go.  have  is- 
sned  the  collection  of  early  letters  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle,  edited  by  Mr.  D,  G.  Ritchie. 
In  addition  to  those  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  the  vol¬ 
ume  will  include  eleven  nnpoblished  letters 
of  Carlyle,  dealing  chiefly  with  his  studies  in 
connection  with  the  projected  History  of  Ger¬ 
man  Literature  and  his  “  Cromwell." 

M.  Louis  Gatet,  chaplain  of  St.  Louis  des 
Fran^ais  at  Rome,  will  shortly  publish  the 
contemporary  documents  relating  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Western  schism,  from  the  V'atican 
archives.  A  French  translation  and  an  elab¬ 
orate  study  of  the  documents  will  accompany 
the  original  text.  Mr.  David  Nutt  is  the  Eng¬ 
lish  agent  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Fraseb-Mackintosh,  M.P.,  is  going  to 
print  “  Letters  of  Two  Centuries,"  a  series  of 
two  hundred  private  letters,  chiefly  written  by 
or  addressed  to  members  of  Highland  families 
more  or  less  connected  with  Inverness  and  the 
North.  One  of  them  is  dated  in  each  year  of 
the  seventeenth'  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
they  are  introduced  by  explanatory  and  illus¬ 
trative  remarks.  •  They  have  already  appeared 
from  week  to  week  during  the  last  four  years 
in  the  Scottish  Jlighlander. 

Mr.  Mercer's  letter  about  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  in  the  Alhenceum  of  May  11th  has 
prompted  Signor  Marcotti  to  write  and  explain, 
as  Mr.  Mercer  spoke  of  the  forthcoming  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Hawkwood  as  the  joint  production  of 
Professor  Marcotti  and  Mr.  Temple  Leader, 
and  sometimes  as  that  of  Professor  Marcotti 
only,  ”  that  Mr.  Temple  Leader  alone  took  the 
initiative  to  illustrate  and  to  reconstruct  the 
biography  of  his  famous  fellow-countryman. 
With  this  intention  he  had  already  collected 
and  put  in  order  many  important  documents, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  be  an  assiduous  and 
eflficacions  coadjutor  in  the  research  of  un¬ 
edited  documents,  in  the  study  of  histories 
and  chronicles,  in  the  redaction  of  the  work. 


July, 

and  in  the  superintendence  of  the  two  edi¬ 
tions." 

“  By  the  way”  (says  the  Athenaeum),  "  we 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
Messrs.  Macmillan  have,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Marion  Crawford’s  abandoning  bis  inten¬ 
tion  of  writing  a  life  of  Hawkwood,  given  up 
the  idea  of  including  Hawkwood  among  their 
'  English  Men  of  Action.’  " 

Lord  Bbasset  has  placed  the  Sunbeam  at  the 
disposal  of  Lord  Tennyson,  who  will  cruise  in 
it  as  soon  as  the  weather  fulfils  the  promise 
of  May. 

Major  General  Donald  Macinttre,  V.C., 
whose  "  Hindu-Koh  :  Wanderings  and  Wild 
Sport  on  and  beyond  the  Himalayas,"  will  l>e 
immediately  issued  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  A 
Sons,  formerly  commanded  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Own  Goorkhas,  and  is  distinguished 
both  as  a  mountaineer  and  Himalayan  sports¬ 
man.  The  Prince  has  accepted  the  dedication 
of  the  volume. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  A  Co.  have  in  the  press 
an  English  edition,  prepared  under  the 
author’s  sanction  by  Mr.  William  Smart,  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Economics  in  Queen  Margaret  Col¬ 
lege,  Glasgow,  of  Professor  Bdhm-Bauerk's 
treatise  on  ‘‘Capital  and  Interest."  This 
monograph  contains  a  statement  and  criticism 
of  the  various  theories  of  interest. 

Three  candidates  only  have  formally  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  for  the  Greek  Chair  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Dr.  Fennell,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Jebb,  Mr.  Archer  Hind  not  standing,  al¬ 
though  the  new  Professor  of  Logic  at  Oxford 
is  not  one  of  the  electors.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  chair  has  been  open  to  laymen,  and 
it  is  significant  of  the  change  that  has  come 
over  Cambridge  that  no  clergyman  has  offered 
himself.  The  election  takes  place  on  Monday 
week. 

Messrs.  Longmans  will  publish  early  in  June 
the  first  volume  of  the  Gifford  Lectures  on 
Natural  Theology,  delivered  by  l^ufessor  Max 
Muller  at  Glasgow  during  last  November  and 
December.  This  first  course  consists  of  twenty 
lectures  on  the  definitions  of  Natural  Religion, 
the  proper  method  of  its  treatment,  and  the 
materials  available  for  its  study. 

A  Mbs.  Templeman  writes  to  the  Academy  as 
follows  : 

"  Mr.  W.  E.  Jones,  of  the  North  Library, 
Liverpool,  corrects  the  oft-repeated  error  that 
Captain  Marryat  was  the  anthor  of  ‘  Rattlin  the 
Reefer.’  It  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Mr. 
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Edward  Howard,  who  wrote* the  ‘Old  Com¬ 
modore  ’  and  other  novele,  also  a  life  of  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  and  mnch  elne  that  appeared 
in  the  Metropolilnn  and  varions  magazines. 
Mr.  llannay  in  his  lately  published  life  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Marryat  assigns  ‘  Rattlin  the  Reefer  ’  to 
its  true  author.  It  would  hare  been  better 
had  he  been  equally  careful  in  other  state¬ 
ments,  or  rather  had  refrained  from  unwar¬ 
rantable  assumptions.  The  ideas  conveyed  as 
to  Captain  Marryat’s  parents  are  most  mislead¬ 
ing.  His  father,  who  is  described  as  ‘  a  hard 
and  dry  man  of  business,  with  the  provincial 
Dissenter  probably  never  melted  out  of  him,' 
was,  on  the  contrary,  esteemed  as  a  large-mind¬ 
ed  and  large-hearted  merchant  prince,  whose 
society  in  social  intercourse  was  found  ‘  charm¬ 
ing.  ’  The  presumption  that  of  Captain  ^lar- 
ryat's  mother  ‘  there  is  nothing  to  be  supposed 
at  all  ’  is  truly  surprising  to  those  who  remem¬ 
ber  her  strongly  marked  character,  her  wit  and 
general  cleverness  ;  also  that  it  was  from  her 
Captain  Marryat  was  said  to  have  inherited  his 
talents.  It  seems  a  sweeping  conclusion  to 
arrive  at  that  a  boy  must  have  been  badly 
brought  up  because  he  was  remarkably  high- 
spirited  and  unmanageable.  Why  shonld  his 
training  have  been  different  to  that  received 
by  his  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  characters 
were  always  steady  and  well  regulated  ?” 

Da.  Albcbt  Cohn’s  invaluable  Shakespeare- 
Ribliographie  for  the  two  years  1887  and  1888 
continues  to  be  in  every  respect  a  model  of 
what  such  a  work  should  be.  Here  may  be 
found  duly  recorded  the  now  remote  reverbera¬ 
tions  of  the  Donnolly-cipher,  which  seem  to 
have  scarcely  at  all  extended  to  Germany. 
Rut  Germany  produced  during  the  two  years 
thirty-six  editions  of  separate  plays,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  twenty-nine  for  England  and 
America,  thirteen  for  France,  and  eleven  for 
Russia.  There  were  also  translations  into 
Danish,  Finnish,  Modern  Greek,  Croatian, 
Polish,  Portuguese,  Roumanian,  Ruthenian, 
Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Hungarian.  Australia 
is  represented  only  by  the  Book  of  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Shakespeare  Society. 

Thk  King  of  Sweden,  who  takes  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists,  to  be  held  at  Stock¬ 
holm  in  September,  has  invited  Professor  Max 
Milller  to  be  his  personal  guest  during  the 
Congress. 

Missbs.  Geoboe  Bell  &  Sons  have  in  prepa¬ 
ration  a  series  of  handbooks  on  athletic  games, 


to  be  called  the  “  All-England  "  series,  which 
will  be  issued,  with  illustrations,  and  bound 
in  cloth,  at  a  very  low  price.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume,  to  appear  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  will  be  “  Lawn  Tennis,”  written  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  W.  Wilberforce,  secretary  of  the 
All-England  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  with  a  chap¬ 
ter  for  ladies  by  Mrs.  Hiliyard  (Miss  Bingley). 
Daring  June  and  July,  this  will  be  followed 
by  ‘  ‘  Cricket,”  by  the  Hon,  Ivo  Bligh  ;  “  Row¬ 
ing,”  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodgate  ;  and  “Sail¬ 
ing,”  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  author  of  “  The 
Cruise  of  the  Falcon.”  Other  volumes  that 
have  been  arranged  for  are  :  “  Football " — 
Rugby,  by  Mr.  H.  Vassall,  and  Association,  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Alcock  ;  “  Athletics”  and  “  Cycling,” 
both  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Griffin  ;  ‘‘  Fencing,”  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn  ;  “  Boxing,’’  by  Mr. 
R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  ;  and  “  Wrestling,”  by 
Mr.  Walter  Armstrong. 

The  printing  of  Dr.  Ginsbnrg’s  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the 
Septuagint  has  begun. 
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Stbxnoe  Mesmebic  Phenomenon. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  strange  mesmeric  story  appears  in 
Lucifer,  the  magazine  of  the  Theosophists, 
edited  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky  : 

“  I  will  tell  you  now  a  strange  case.  You 
remember,  perhaps,  that  for  over  five  years 
before  my  coming  to  meet  yon  in  Paris  (1884) 
I  suffered  almost  constantly  from  a  violent 
pain  in  my  right  arm.  Whether  it  was  rheu¬ 
matism,  neuralgia,  or  anything  else  I  do  not 
know,  but  besides  great  physical  pain,  I  felt 
my  arm  becoming  with  every  day  more  pow¬ 
erless,  so  that  when  rising  from  sleep  I  could 
hardly  lift  or  even  move  it.  This  made  me 
dread  final  paralysis.  Then  I  went  to  Paris. 
You  also  remember  the  little  old  gentleman 
called  M.  Evette,  the  mesmerizer  who  tried  to 
cure  you  by  magnetism,  only  without  any  re¬ 
sults.  It  was  you,  I  believe,  who  suggested 
that  he  should  try  to  cure  my  arm  of  the  pain 
I  was  suffering  from,  and  you  will  remember 
also  that  from  the  evening  when  he  first  tried 
a  few  passes  from  the  right  shoulder  down¬ 
ward,  I  felt  better.  Then  he  visited  us  regu¬ 
larly  every  day  for  some  time  and  never  failed 
to  mesmerize  my  arm.  After  five  or  six  seances 
my  arm  was  entirely  cured,  all  pain  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  its  weakness  also,  to  such  an  extent 
that  my  right  arm  suddenly  became  stronger 
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than  my  left  one,  which  had  never  qiiven  me 
any  trouble.  Soon  after  we  parte  1.  I  re- 
tnmed  to  Odessa,  and  never  feeling  any  pain 
in  that  arm  from  that  date  to  this  N  w  Year’s 
Day — i.e.,  during  four  and  a  half  yea  w,  I  very 
soon  lost  every  remembrance  of  my  piist  suffer, 
ing. 

*'  Bnt  lo,  and  behold !  On  January  1st, 
1889,  I  suddenly  felt  with  dismay  that  my 
right  arm  was  paining  me  once  more.  At  first 
I  paid  no  great  attention  to  it,  thinking  it 
would  soon  pass  over.  But  the  pain  remained  ; 
my  arm  began  once  more  to  feel  half-paralyzed, 
when  finally  I  found  it  in  just  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  it  had  been  nearly  five  years  before. 
Still,  I  hoped  that  it  was  bnt  a  slight  cold, 
which  would  disappear  in  time.  It  did  not, 
however,  bnt  became  worse.  My  disillusion 
as  to  the  potency  of  magnetism  was  a  complete 
and  very  disagreeable  one,  I  assure  yon.  I 
had  labored  under  the  impression  that  mag¬ 
netism  cured  once  for  all,  and  found  to  my 
bitter  regret  that  in  my  case  it  had  lasted  only 
four  and  a  half  years  !  .  .  . 

"  Thus  I  went  on  suffering  till  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  one  fine  day  I  received  the 
January  number  of  the  Jitvue  SpiriU,  which  I 
go  on  subscribing  for  now,  as  I  did  before.  I 
began  to  look  it  through,  when  suddenly, 
under  the  title  of  Obituary  Nuticea,  my  eye 
caught  these  lines  :  ‘  Le  15  Janvier  oonrant, 
on  portait  en  terre  la  deponille  mortelle  de 
M.  Henri  Evette,  magn^tiseur  puissant.'  (On 
January  15th  were  buried  the  mortal  remains 
of  Mr.  Henry  Evette,  a  powerful  mesmerizer.) 
I  felt  sorry  for  the  good  old  man,  evidently 
the  same  that  we  had  known,  when  suddenly 
a  thought  struck  me.  January  15th  new  style, 
means  with  us  January  3d  in  Russia  It  he 
was  buried  on  that  date,  then  he  must  have 
died  on  January  1st  or  thereabouts,  since  in 
France,  as  elsewhere,  people  are  rarely  buried 
before  the  third  day  after  their  death.  He 
must  have  died,  then,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
prtcisdy  on  that  day  when  the  long-forgotten  pain 
had  Turned  into  the  arm  he  had  so  successfully 
cured  some  years  before  ?  What  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  occurrence  !  I  thought.  I  was  thun¬ 
derstruck,  as  it  could  never  be  a  simple  coin¬ 
cidence.  How  shall  we  explain  this  ?  Would 
it  not  mean  that  the  mesmeric  paasea  had  left 
in  my,arm  some  invisible  particles  of  a  cura¬ 
tive  fluid  which  had  prevented  the  return  of 
pain,  and  had  been,  in  short,  conducive  to  a 
healthy  circulation  in  it,  hence  of  a  healthy 
state,  BO  far  ?  But  that  on  the  very  day  of  the 
mesmerizer* s  death — who  knows?  perhaps  at 
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the  very  hour — these  mysterious  particles  sud¬ 
denly  left  me !  Whither  have  they  gone  ? 
Have  they  returned  to  him  and  their  now  life¬ 
less  sister-particles  ?  Have  they  run  away  like 
deserters,  or  simply  disappeared  because  the 
vital  power  which  had  fixed  them  into  my  ami 
was  broken  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  I  would  if  I 
could  have  some  experienced  mesmerizer,  or 
those  who  know  all  about  it,  answer  me  and 
suggest  some  explanations.  Does  any  one 
know  of  cases  where  the  death  of  the  mesmer- 
izer  causes  the  diseases  cured  by  him  to  return 
in  their  former  shape  to  the  patients  who  sur¬ 
vive  him,  or  whether  it  is  an  unheard-of  case? 
Is  it  a  common  law  or  an  exceptional  event  ? 
It  does  seem  to  roe  that  this  case  with  my  ami 
is  a  very  remarkable  and  suggestive  one  in  the 
domain  of  magnetic  cures.” 

Smxll-pox  and  Vaccination  in  Beixiiux. — 
In  Belgium  there  is  no  law  compelling  parents 
to  have  their  children  vaccinated  ;  and  though 
children  before  admission  to  school,  and  work¬ 
men  sometimes  before  being  employed  on  pub¬ 
lic  works,  are  usually  obliged  to  show  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  having  been  vaccinated,  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  totally  nnvaccinated  persons 
in  the  country— more,  probably,  than  in  most 
other  European  countries.  Besides,  revacci¬ 
nation  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  mie, 
and  primary  vaccination  is  too  often  very  in¬ 
efficiently  performed,  so  that  when  an  ei>i- 
demic  of  small  pox  comes  it  claims  a  great 
many  victims.  Dr.  Titeca  has  recently  been 
endeavoring  to  stir  up  professional  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  sadly  unprotected  state  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  Dr.  Dejace  has 
just  written  an  article  in  the  Scalpel  in  which 
he  mentions  what  occurred  in  his  own  locality 
when  there  was  an  epidemic.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  seven  cases  among  non-vaccinated 
and  sixty-eight  among  vaccinated.  Of  the 
first  mentioned  series,  however,  more  than 
eighty  per  cent  were  serious,  and  among  the 
second,  or  more  or  less  protected  cases,  there 
were  under  fourteen  per  cent  of  grave  cases. 
Again,  in  the  Belgian  army,  where  vaccination 
and  revaocination  are  required,  there  is  a  min¬ 
imum  of  small-pox.  There  is,  it  seems,  an 
anti-vaccination  league,  but  this  body  finds 
little  need  to  carry  on  an  active  propaganda, 
as  indifferentism,  which  is  peculiarly  rife  in 
Belgium,  seems  to  answer  its  purpose.  Med¬ 
ical  men  are  attempting  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  law,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  they  will  get  many  people 
to  listen  to  good  advice. — Lancet. 
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“WELL  BRED 
SOON  WED.” 

Are  you  in  a  hurry  to  finish  your  house¬ 
cleaning  and  yet  do  it  well  ?  Then  try  this  method : 
A  small  bowl  of  water,  a  cake  of  Sapolio,  and  a 
cloth,  and  you  will  do  more  cleaning  than  a  pail 
of  water  and  three  cakes  of  ordinary  soap. 


TAKE  A  BOTTLE  TO  THE  COUNTRY! 


ATHLO-EXTRACT 

Cures  Mosquito  Biies,  Sun  Burn,  Freckles,  Offensive  Per¬ 
spiration,  and  all  Skin  Diseases. 

KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS  AND  MICROBES. 

A  most  Refreshing  Lotion  for  the  Entire  Body.  > 

Unequetiied  as  a  Dentifrice, 

Strongly  Endorsed  hy  the  Medical  Profession. 

Paul  C.  Skift,  M.D.,  New  Htven  ;  “  I  heftrtilj  endonie  the  Athlo-Extrect.” 

E.  S.  Blair,  M.D.,  of  Siooz  Uity,  write*  :  “  It  i*  an  elegant  combination  of  efficient  antieeptice.” 

Banj.  I*TLR,  M.D.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  aay*  :  “Am  pleased  with  the  good  results  obtained  bj  the  use  of 
Atblo- Extract.” 

A.  M.  Linn,  M.D.,  of  De*  Moines,  Iowa,  writes :  “  Tonr  Extract  proved  effective  and  pleasant.” 

R.  i.  Kbllt,  M.D.,  of  Detroit,  sajs  :  “Asa  toilet  article  I  have  fonnd  it  valuable,  esp^lali;  for  the  teeth.” 

L.  T.  Uatward,  M.D.,  of  Kansas  Cltj,  say*  :  “  1  have  ni^  yonr  Athlo-Extrart  with  satisfaction.” 

M.  L.  LiNiiUisT,  M  D.,  New  Haven  :  “  1  consider  the  Athlo-Extract  the  finest  thing  ever  given  to  the  profession." 
M.  A.  Atkinsoit  M.D.,  of  Omaha,  aays  :  “Am  favorably  impressed  with  your  Athlo-Extract.” 

M.  B.  Tvttu,  M.D.,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  says  ;  “lam  much  pleased  with  your  Extract,  and  have  given  some  to 
a  prominent  dentist,  who  i*  also  much  pleased.” 

The  ATHLO-EXTRACT  is  put  up  in  Pint  Bottles,  -  Price,  7S  Cents, 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  or  Send  Direct  to 

THE  ATHLOPHOROS  CO.,  112  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

ATH-LO-PHO-ROS,  an  Internal  Remedy,  a  Positive  Cure  for  Rheumatism  and  Neuralgia, 

$1.00  per  Bottle. 
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S  Hotter 

'‘’^Weather 

Bigger  the  Proof. 

As  the  weather  grows  warm,  the  sale  of  James 
Pyle’s  Pearline  Washing  Compound  rapidly  in¬ 
creases.  This  proves  that  many  women  recognize 
the  fact  that  PEARLINE  makes  washing  and 
cleaning  very  much  easier  than  when  done  with 
the  ordinary  means.  Proves  also  that  summer 
clothing,  being  ot  delicate  texture  and  color,  will 
not  stand  the  rough  usage  necessary  when  washed 
with  soap,  and  establishes  the  fact  that  PEAR- 
_  LINE,  in  doing  away  with  the  rubbing,  lessens 
M  the  wear  and  tear  and  fills  a  very  important  place. 

Delightful  for  bathing  in  fresh  or  salt  water.  Its 
ingredients  render  it  harmless  to  the  most  deli- 
cate  skin.  Especially  during  the  hot  weather  it  is 
to  your  advantage  to  use  PEARLINE,  and  only  humane  to  supply 
your  servants  with  it,  and  thus  lighten  their  labors;  besides  you  insure 
much  better  results.  Beware  of  imitations.  James  pyle.  New  York. 
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Corn  Salve. 

If  yonr  droggiit  dora  not  keep  It,  do  not  let  him  eon- 
Ttooe  TOO  that  aome  imitation  la  J  net  aa  good;  aend  be 
mtftoW.T.  HAN(40N  dk  Co.,  SeWnacindy.  N.Y. 
Iroi/  box  la  wanmated  to  eor^  or  monej  ranuMed. 
PHca  ISudiMcoMa. 


Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska. 


Tbo  Tallowatone  Park  la  nngoeatlonably  attracting 
more  attention  at  the  preaent  time  aa  a  tonriat  reeort, 
than  any  other  place  on  the  fare  of  the  earth.  Thfa 
apot  la  reached  by  rail  only  by  tbo  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  the  famona  dining-car  line  to  the  Pacific 
coaat,  the  only  one  of  the  trane-«ontincntal  linea  mn- 
ning  dining  cara  of  any  deacription  whatever.  A  book 
ticket  will  bo  aold  at  the  caatorn  torminala  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific,  and  by  eonnacting  linea  for  $110,  inclnding 
rail  and  atago  iranaportation,  meala  on  dining  care, 
Pullman,  and  five  daya’  aocommodationa  aonth  of  Liv- 
Ingaton  in  the  Park. 

The  Alaeka  tonr  ia  alao  one  that  ia  attracting  wide 
attention.  Tbo  ratea  and  facilitiea  offered  for  making 
thia  trip  are  better  tia  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
than  by  any  other  line.  Tho  attractlona  offered  en 
route  rid  the  Northern  Pacific,  anch  aa  a  ride  throngh 
the  Lake  Park  Region  of  Minnesota,  by  the  great  wheat 
flelda  of  Dakota,  along  theTellowstone  river  and  Clark'a 
Fork  of  the  Columbia,  throngh  the  famona  Spokane 
Falls  region,  over  the  Cascade  range,  by  tbo  Pallaadea 
of  the  Columbia,  Puget  Sound,  etc.,  together  with  tho 
superior  aeraminodatlona  offered,  make  a  trip  pia  this 
route  eopecially  enjoyable.  By  writing  Cbaa.  8.  Fee, 
General  Paaaenger  Agent,  N.  P.  R.  R.,  St.  Panl,  Minn., 
yon  will  receive  a  copy  of  “Wonderland”  and  other 
books  doacriptive  of  the  Tellowatone  Park,  Alaska  and 
tbo  country  in  general,  traveraod  by  tho  Dining-car  and 
Tellowatone  Park  route. 
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Scientific  Uses  of  the  Eiffel  Tower.— 
M.  Janssen,  of  the  Institute  France,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Eiffel  Tower  will  have  many 
scientific  uses.  One  of  the  greatest  difficul¬ 
ties  of  meteorological  observations  is  the 
disturbing  influences  of  the  station  of  obser¬ 
vation  itself.  How,  for  example,  can  a  true 
deviation  of  the  wind  be  observed  if  a  purely 
local  obstacle  causes  it  to  deviate  ?  and  how 
can  a  true  temperature  of  the  air  be  determined 
by  a  thermometer  influenced  by  radiation  from 
surrounding  objects?  Thus,  the  meteorolo¬ 
gical  elements  of  great  centres  of  habitation 
have  to  be  taken  outside  those  centres,  and  at 
a  certain  height  above  the  soil.  The  Tower, 
since  it  rises  to  a  great  height,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  its  construction,  does  not  modify  in 
any  way  the  meteorological  elements  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  will  get  over  this  difficulty.  A  height 
of  300  yards  is  in  itself  not  a  negligible  quantity 
from  the  point  of  view  of  rainfall,  temperature, 
and  pressure,  but  these  circumstances  give  all 
the  more  interest  to  the  institution  of  compara¬ 
tive  experiments  on  variations  due  to  altitude  ; 
the  electrical  interchanges  between  the  soil  and 
the  atmosphere  can  also  be  studied  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Special  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
avoiding  accidents,  and  results  of  great  interest 
should  be  obtained.  He  recommends  also  the 
institution  of  a  service  of  meteorological  pho¬ 
tography.  A  good  series  of  photographs  would 
give  forms,  movements,  modifications  which 
the  cloudsand  atmospheric  conditions  undergo 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Thus  a  history  of  the 
skies  would  be  written  on  a  radius  not  hitherto 
dealt  with.  In  physical  astronomy  various 
other  observations  might  be  taken,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  study  of  telluric  spectrum. 
M.  Eiffel  announces  that  three  laboratories 
have  already  been  arranged  on  the  Tower. 
One  will  be  devoted  to  astronomy,  and  the 
second  will  contain  registering  apparatus  from 
the  central  bureau  of  meteorology,  and  will  be 
devoted  to  physic  and  meteorology.  MM. 
Mascart  and  Cornu  expect  to  draw  great  ad¬ 
vantages  from  its  use  in  the  study  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  second  is  reserved  for  biology 


and  micrographic  study  of  the  air,  to  be  or¬ 
ganised  by  M.  Herocque.  M.  Cailletet  is  ar¬ 
ranging  a  great  mercurial  manometer,  with 
which  he  expects  to  obtain  pressures  as  high 
as  400  ati|pospheres. — British  Medical  Journal. 

The  Storing  of  Oxygen. — One  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  now  followed  in  London  is  that  of 
separating  and  storing  oxygen  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  This  curious  industry  has  an  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  maturing  of  spirits  and  the 
improvement  of  beer.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  only  application  of  pure  oxygen, for  which 
the  price  is  good,  but  it  is  notable,  and  no 
doubt  distillers  and  bonders  will  give  heed  to 
the  discovery.  It  is  said  that  the  oxygen,  in 
contact  with  spirits,  accomplishes,  in  a  few 
days,  what  is  done  by  from  three  to  five  years 
by  nature.  The  oxygen  gets  rid  of  the  fusel 
oil  quickly,  and  as  this  is  the  most  injurious 
property  of  spirits,  the  consumer  has  an 
interest  in  the  matter  as  well  as  the  producer. 
A  maturing  effect  is  also  produced  on  beer  by 
admixture  with  oxygen,  and  obviously  this 
gas  is  of  high  value  for  the  whole  tribe  of^ 
effervescing  waters. 

The  Dearest  Book  in  the  World. — The 
Bulletin  de  V Imprimerit  contains  the  following 
query,  which  I  think  (says  the  Paris  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Bookseller)  likely  to*  interest 
your  readers.  “What  was  the  highest  price 
ever  given  for  any  book?  We  leave  this 
question  to  be  decided  by  competent  author¬ 
ities  among  book-lovers.  We  may,  however, 
venture  to  say  that  we  know  of  one  for  which 
a  sum  of  250,000  francs  (;^io,ooo)  was  paid  by 
its  present  owner,  the  German  Government. 
That  book  is  a  missal,  formerly  given  by  Pope 
Leo  X  to  King  Henry  VIII  of  England,  along 
with  a  parchment  conferring  on  that  Sovereign 
the  right  of  assuming  the  title  of  *  Defender 
of  the  Faith,’  borne  ever  since  by  English 
King^.  Charles  II  made  a  present  of  the 
missal  to  the  ancestor  of  the  famous  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  whose  extensive  and  valuable 
library  was  sold  some  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  of  London. 
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The  book  which  secured  the  highest  offer  was 
a  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Vatican.  In  1512  the  Jews  of  Venice  proposed 
to  Pope  Julius  II  to  bu/the  Bible,  and  to  pay 
for  it  its  weight  in  gold.  It  was  so  heavy  that 
it  required  two  men  to  carry  it.  Indeed,  it 
weighed  325  pounds,  thus  representing  the 
value  of  half  a  million  of  francs  {£tofioo). 
Though  being  much  pressed  for  money,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  'Holy  League'  against 
King  Louis  XII  of  France,  Julius  II  declined 
to  part  with  the  volume. 

Typhoon  Seamanship.  —  The  escape  of 
H.M.S.  Callicft  ixom  Samoa  during  the  typhoon 
which  proved  so  destructive  to  the  German  and 
American  fleets  on  the  coast,  has  naturally 
been  the  subject  of  a  question  in  Parliament. 
This  question  was  designed  to  bring  out  the 
information  whether  the  escape  of  the  ship  is 
due  to  her  superior  qualities  of  construction 
or  to  superior  seamanship.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  answer  should  be  given  to  the  last 
branch  of  the  inquiry,  though,  of  course,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  the  former.  The  officer  in 
command  probably  had  had  previous  ex¬ 
perience  of  South  Sea  hurricanes,  which  taught 
him  to  “  cut  and  run  ”  in  the  face  of  that  which 
he  saw  clearly  was  setting  into  Samoa.  To 
rely  upon  anchors  in  such  circumstances  is 
sheer  fatuity  ;  safety  exists  only  in  the  open 
sea,  and  therefore  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
Admiralty  owe  the  safety  of  the  Calliope  to  the 
presence  of  mind,  forethought,  and  prompti¬ 
tude  of  her  captain.  The  writer  remembers 
once  being  “  caught  ”  while  lying  at  Aspin  wall. 
A  tornado  came  up  almost  without  notice,  but 
fortunately  steam  was  up  at  the  time,  and  we 
put  to  sea,  obtaining  shelter  some  leagues 
down  the  coast.  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Rosario 
lost  her  topgallant  masts,  although  she  also 
got  out  in  the  nick  of  time.  Meanwhile  the 
storm  wrecked  everything  that  remained  be¬ 
hind,  besides  breaking  from  their  moorings 
and  destroying  the  wooden  quays.  In  such 
places  as  the  gulf  of  Aden  there  is  no  salvation 
from  a  cyclone  which  sets  in  shore,  but  to  cut 
and  run.  We  suspect  H.M.S.  Calliope  has 
taught  both  Germany  and  the  United  States  a 
lesson  in  typhoon  seamanship. — Broad  Arrow. 

The  True  Reason — Wash  Day  Made  Easy. 
— There  is  reason  in  everything,  but  not  every 
reason  given  is  true.  About  washing  clothes, 
for  instance,  common  sense  and  die  chemistry 
of  everyday  life  teach  us  that  certain  things 


must  be  done,  while  others  may  be  left  undone. 
Clothes  must  be  made  clean,  sweet,  pure  and 
wholesome  without  either  injuring  the  fabric 
or  the  hands  of  the  laundress.  If  these  objects 
can  be  attained,  it  does  not  matter  as  to  what 
methodsare  used, and  the  soap  or  soap  powder, 
no  matter  what  it  is  called,  that  will  admit  of 
the  most  varied  methods  of  use  is  the  handiest. 
Some  things,  however,  are  important  to  ob¬ 
serve.  The  dirt  and  all  soap  must  be  entirely 
removed  from  interstices  of  the  clothes  and 
all  microbes  must  be  destroyed.  The  only 
and  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  by  heating  the 
water  in  which  the  clothes  are  contained  to  the 
boiling  point.  The  boiling  water,  by  constant 
!  self-agitation,  is  forced  through  the  interstices 
I  of  the  fabrics, and  thus  cleanses  them  from  dirt, 

!  and  disease-breeding  microbes,  as  they  can  be 
I  cleansed  in  no  other  way — and  without  in  any 
,  manner  injuring  the  fabric.  As  there  is  no 
\  royal  road  to  learning,  neither  is  there  any 
easier,  surer  or  safer  way  of  washing  clothes 
'  clean  and  freeing  them  from  all  disease-breed- 
I  ing  microbes  or  bacteria  than  by  using  Pyle’s 
j  Pearline,  and  to  strictly  follow  the  directions 
I  accompanying  each  package.  Above  all  things, 

!  avoid  any  soap  or  soap  powder  that  does  not 
\  work  to  best  advantage  in  hot  water. — American 
'  Analyst,  N.  Y. 

I  The  art  of  lithographing  was  perfected 
I  through  suggestions  made  by  accident.  A 
i  poor  musician  was  curious  to  know  whether 
I  music  could  not  be  etched  upon  copper.  After 
I  he  had  prepared  his  slab  his  mother  asked  him 
I  to  make  a  memorandum  of  such  clothes  as  she 
I  proposed  to  send  away  to  be  washed.  Not 
j  having  pen,  ink,  and  paper  convenient,  he 
wrote  the  list  on  the  stone  with  his  etching 
preparation,  intending  to  make  a  copy  of  it  at 
I  leasure.  A  few  days  later,  when  about  to 
I  clean  the  stone,  he  wondered  what  effect  aqua- 
'  fortis  would  have  upon  it.  He  applied  the 
I  acid  and  in  a  few  minutes  saw  the  writing 
I  stand  out  in  relief.  The  next  step  necessary 
I  was  simply  to  ink  the  stone  and  take  off  an 
!  impression. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Romance  of  Real  Life.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 
i6mo,  cloth,  335  pages.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 
Price,  75  cents. 
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Entirely  New  Edition 

•  OF 

Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia. 

VOLUMES  I.,  II.,  AND  III.  NOW  READY. 


To  be  completed  in  ten  volumes, — issued  at  intervals.  Price  per  volume:  Cloth, 
$3.00;  Sheep,  $4-00 ;  Half  Morocco,  $4.50. 

EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OP 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,!  ^  {J,  B.  LIPPINGOn  COMPANY, 

EDIMBVKOll,  I  (  piiii.ade:i.phia. 


It  may  safely  be  said  that  from  Its  first  publloatlon  CHAMBERS’S  ENCTCXOP.S3)IA  has 
held  the  highest  place  In  the  popular  estimation. 

Revisions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  that  the  work  might  be  kept  abreast  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge;  bat  the  advancement  haa  become  so  rapid  that  something  more  than  a 
mere  revision  Is  reoulred.  The  publishers,  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  of  Ekllnburgh,  and  J.  B.  Lip-, 
pinoott  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have  therefore  undertaken  the  preparation  of  this  entirely 
new  and  handsome  edition,  rewriting  the  old  articles  so  as  to  Incorporate  the  latest  Information, 
and  Introducing  many  new  ones  on  the  subjects  of  art,  science,  literature,  history,  biography, 
etc.  The  text  Is  reset  throughout  in  clear,  distinct  type,  and  embellished  with  many  new  and 
excellent  Illustrations.  The  general  plan  heretofore  followed  has  been  adhered  to,  and  all 
the  features  which  have  recommended  It  to  public  favor  are  retained.  It  is  concise,  simple, 
clear,  accurate,  and  easy  of  reference, — In  a  word,  IHmUtHmrwnf  Unirertml  Km»wledor,” 
containing  a  maximum  of  Information  In'a  minimum  of  space.  The  work  haa  been  prepaid 
conjointly  by  American  and  English  editors,  thus  Imparting  to  it  an  International  character,  the 
chief  articles  on  American  topics  having  b^n  written  by  the  best  authorities  in  this  country. 
Excellent  map*  of  all  countries  on  the  globe  are  included,  while  the  American  edition  contains 
a  map  of  coca  ISUjJa  wtd  Territory  ia  <Ae  Union,  The  low  price  of  the  work  brings  It  within  the 
means  of  alL 


OPIMIOMS  OP  THP  P1EPS8. 

"  One  of  the  most  vslnsble  works  of  reference  In  existence."— Afew  Torfc  World. 

*'  No  book  of  the  siie  gives  more  Information,  or  gives  it,  on  the  whole,  with  greeter  accuracy  ."—St 
Jam**  Oatette,  London. 

"  No  book  besides  the  Bible  and  the  handy  dictionary  can  be  said  to  be  more  Important"— Boston 
Herald. 

“  Could  we  own  but  one  Encyclopadla,  Chambers's  would  be  that  one."— Boston  Advertioer. 

The  new  Encyclopsedia  will  be  a  library  in  itself,  and  will  be  certain  to  be  highly  appreciated  where- 
ever  the  English  Language  is  spoken."— iMtvpool  Hereury. 

"  It  is  a  complete  and  handsome  book,  and  should  Introduce  the  Eneyclopcedia  Into  every  family  that 
has  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  It  earlier.  In  literary  merit  and  style,  as  well  as  in  Its  adaptation 
to  the  average  inquirer,  it  is  incomparably  the  very  best  and  cheapest  Encyclopsedla  for  popular  refer¬ 
ence  “—Botlon  Otobe. 


*•*  For  sale  by  sU  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  transportation  Ikee,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

E.  R.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Etreet,  New  York. 
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THE  FRIEND^ S  ADVICE. 


Don't  give  up.  my  poor,  aick  friend. 
While  there's  life  there's  hope,  'tis  said ; 
Bicker  persons  often  mend; 

Time  to  Kire  up  when  you're  dead.’* 


Purer,  richer  blood  you  need; 

Strentrth  and  tone  your  system  give; 
This  advice  be  wise  and  heed— 

Take  the  Q.  M.  D.  and  live." 


These  letters  stand  for  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery*  (Dr.  Pierce’s),  the 


“You  have  been  told  that  consumption  is  incurable;  that  when  the  lungs  are 
attacked  by  this  malady,  which  is  scrofula  affecting  the  lungs  and  rotting  them 
out,  the  sufferer  is  past  all  help,  and  the  end  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  You 
have  noted  with  alarm  the  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  disease;  you  have  tried 
ail  manner  of  so-called  cures  in  vain,  and  you  are  now  despondent  and  preparing 
for  the  worst.  But  ‘don’t  give  up  the  ship’ while  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  remains  untried.  It  is  not  a  cure-all,  nor  will  It  perform  miracles, 
but  it  has  cured  thousands  of  cases  of  consumption,  in  its  earlier  stages,  where 
all  other  means  bad  failed.  Try  it,  and  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life.” 

Copyrighted,  188B,  by  World's  Disprrsart  Medical  Associatior,  Proprietors. 

dicnn 

rtl  -1  MM  MM  ■^—i — ert  of  Dr.  Sage  ■ 

wJF  ww  ww  ww  Catarrh  Kemedy  of  their  ability  to  cure  Catarrh  in  the  Head,  no  matter 
bow  bad  or  of  how  long  standing,  that  they  offer,  in  good  faith,  the  above  reward  for  a  case 
which  they  cannot  cure.  Bemedy  fiO  oenta,  by  druggists. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

OP 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

Tbefle  engrravin^  are  beautifullj  engraved  on  steel,  and  moat  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic  Magazine  during  past  years.  They  embrace  correct  portraiU  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  century.  Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Wariiors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  the  roUowinK.’Mlectod  from  our  lUt,  will  gtre  some  Idea  of  their  •oops  and  Taiiety> 


PORTRAITS. 

KJXO  niLLIAM. 
rUEDEBICK  THE  OMEAT. 
riCTOn  EHAyVEL. 

OEOBGE  nAircBorr. 

irjf.  n.  PBESCOTT. 

BOttEBT  BBOWyiSa. 

CHABLOTTE  BBONTik 
JOHN  BVSKIS. 

TUACKEBAT. 

niCKEKS. 

II A  ITT  HOBS  E. 

TEssrsos. 

J.OSa  FELLOW. 

HERBEBT  SPESCER. 

JOBS  STVABT  MILL. 

OLADSTOSE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Thor  are  printed  nn  floe  paper,  lOxIt  Incbea,  an 
We  fnmlah  neat  cloth  eaaea  or  pomolioa,  bolding  from 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

XAPOLEOS  IS  PBI80S. 

WM.  PESS>8  TBEATT. 

cosoBEsa  or  tjessa. 

BATTLE  or  BUSKEB  HILL. 

BATTLE  or  QUEBEC. 

WALTEB  SCOTT  ASH  rBIESHS, 
IRVISa  ASD  EBIESHa. 

MOEABT  AT  VIESSA. 
SHAKESPEABE  AND  EAMILT. 
TRIAL  or  QUEEN  CATHARINE, 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

BEATRICE  HE  CENCI. 

BURIA*L  or  THE  BIBH. 

ELOWEB  OATHEBEBS. 

BLIND  MANS  BUEE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

are  aent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
m  to  fifty  engraTinga. 


PRICES. 

Eagravlsgi,  10  eenta  each,  or  $7.60  per  100. 

6  EagraTingf,  ......  $0  60 

12  EagraTiogt,  .......100 

">*110  aelectiona  of  the  BngraTtnga  to  be  sent  wbenerer  reqnired,  or  the  porebaaer  can  select 

Send  poetare  etamp  for  Catalogae,  and  make  aelectlon  for  portfolio,  icrap-book,  or  handaomely  boaad 
tvlame  for  centre- table. 


rortfoUoSi  .  .  .  . 

Portfolio  and  16  Esgraaingi, 

“  “  26  “ 

a  a  60  “ 


-  each,  fO  60 
•  •  1 

•  .  2 

-  -  4 


Catatogym  t*nt  to  any  addrttt,  or  eatatogo*  anti  tampU  mgraeing  root  <m  r*e«tpt  of  U  cmB. 


E  R.  PELTON.  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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FOURTH  BDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 


TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 

ORANGE  CULTURE 

IN  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  HEV.  T.  W.  MOOBE. 


Thb  id  recognized  as  tlie  best  and  most  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that 
lias  yet  appeared  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  the  PruiuGrowers' 
Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  in  the  State,  says  : 
“  It  contains  all  the  information  necessary  foi  success.”  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  Jack* 
sonrille,  who  is  improving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  ssys :  “  The 
l>ao'.:,  if  I  could  havo  had  it  ono  year  ago,  would  have  saved  me  $1000.” 


CBArran 


I. 
II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 

xvni. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 


COISTTEI^TS. 

The  rroflt  of  Orange  Growing. 

or  the  Several  Meibod*  of  Planting  Orange  Grovee. 

The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Bndded. 

Groves  from  Transplanted  Hour  Stamps. 

Planting  the  Orange  Seed. 

Budding. 

On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange  Grove. 

The  Adianugen  of  I*artial  Koreat  Shelter. 

•*  The  Froft  Line  ”  and  *•  The  Orange  BelL" 

The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

Tran -planting. 

The  Distance  Apart. 

Cnltivation. 

Thorough  Cultivation. 

Pmntng. 

Kertiliaiiu;. 

Species,  Varieties,  etc. 

The  Lemon  and  Lime. 

The  Insects  Damaging  to  the  Orange  Tree— The  Natural  Encmiea 
of  such  insects,  and  the  Remedies  to  be  Apnlied. 

Diseases  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and  Fruit  are  Liable,  and 
their  Remedies. 

Rnat  on  the  Orange. 

Gaihering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the  Orange. 

Cropa  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the  Orange  Trees. 

Oils,  Perfumes,  Bztracts,  etc.,  from  the  CItms. 

Conclusion. 


far  tale  hy  all  Booksellers,  or  will  he  sent  by  mail  hy  the  Publishers. 

PRICE,  «1. 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

»S  BOND  STBEET,  BEW  TOMK, 
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READER’S  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


**  There  ie  sufficient  in  these  volumes  to  start  any  one  on  a  successful 
literary  career  if  blessed  uHth  a  fair  share  of  brains.** 

Nine  Volumes,  luill  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  $22.50  per  set. 

EACH  TOLUXB  BOLD  SEPARATELY,  AS  POLLOWS  : 

THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK  A  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

Composition  and  Style.  t2.50. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Characters, 

Plots,  and  References.  $3.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

Oiring  tbe  Derivation,  Source,  or  Origin  of  about  20,000  Common  Pbrases,  Illusions,  and 
Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  With  Illustrations.  $2.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-tbe-Way  Matters.  $2.50. 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Profusely  Illustrated.  $2. .50. 

ROOET’S  THESAURUS.  A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Chis-^ified 

and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  aasisi  in  Literary  Couii>o8ition. 
$2.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modern  l4inguages.  $2.50. 

SOULE’S  ENQ-LISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synou- 

ymes  and  Synonymous  or  Pr.rallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 


»stir$  Mt  or  tinglt  volttmtt  tttU  by  maU  or  osprou,  paid,  on  roct^  <f  price. 

Address: 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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OWNS  GINGERre^r 

IMITATIONS  ARE  OFFERED— THEY  ARE  WORTHLESS 


Hamdjr  to  Amnsementa  and  Klioppliic. 

When  in  New  York  stop  at  the  Stnrtevant  Hooee, 
Broadway,  comer  t9th  street ;  it  is  finely  fhrolahed  ami 
the  prices  are  reasonable.  Too  will  not  regret  it. 
Matthews  A  Pierson,  'Pnp^.—BvUttin. 


A  4  lb.  Wmmily  er  Htor»  Seale,  , 
A  99S  OO  Seieiny  Machine,  ,  , 

A  SOO  lb.  Plat  form  Seale,  ,  . 

A  $198.00  Top  Buggy,  ... 
A  9  Ton  Wagon  Seale,  ... 
A  $40.00  Road  Carl,  .... 
A  940  lb.  Scoop  and  Platform  Seale, 
A  $15.00  Buggy  Uarneea,  . 


Lessons  on  Prompt 
Aid  to  the  Injured. 


And  1000  other  nsefnl  articles  In  same  proportion. 
Catalogae  Free. 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago 


Bt  henry  WEBB.  W'ith  55  Illustrations. 


This  little  book  has  rereired  the  indorsement  of  the 


best  medical  men  in  London.  The  directions  given  are 
simple  and  clear,  and  by  its  use  many  valnable  lives 
may  be  saved  by  knowing  Jast  what  to  do  “nntll  the 
doctor  comes."  It  is  especially  valnable  for  Hospital 
Nnrses  and  for  Ambniance  Corps,  as  it  contains  }ast 
the  information  they  requite. 


A  Good  InveatnieBt. 

A  PROPRIKTARYI  medicine  company  located  In 
.  Maasachnsetto.  folly  organised  and  having  good 
entablished  trade-mark  and  sale ;  SOO  per  cent,  profit. 
First  class  testimonials.  A  large  controlling  interest  is 
held  by  parties  representing  an  estate,  which  must  be 
settled.  To  an  eneriKtic  party  with  $5,000  to  $10,000  to 
Jndiciously  invest  this  is  a  rare  chance.  Address 

W.  C.  FINEOITT,  Drawers?,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


"We  feel  quite  sure  that  any  head  of  a  family,  know¬ 
ing  the  value  of  such  a  little  manual,  will  hardly  fail  to 
keep  one  in  his  house.  There  is  hardly  a  month  when 
its  possessor  would  not  find  it  useful."— £rcAaiipr. 


Estahlisked  1857. 

59  Carmine  Street,  New  York, 


MEMORIAL  ART  WORKERS 


Address 


E.  R.  PELTON, 


Ail  torms  of  Memorials  arranged  in  Stained  t',ta<t 
Wiedowa,  Memorial  Tablelt,  .Monunirntal  Work, 
Pulpits,  Lectema,  Font  and  other  dctaila  for  the 
Church.  ^  .... 


25  Bond  Street,  N.  Y, 


Correapondence  aolicited, 


Bmbracing  mutes  and  rates  to  all  principal  resorts  of 
New  York  State,  New  England  and  Canada,  and  also 
containing  an  extensive  list  of  Summer  hotels  and  Itoard- 
ing-himset  located  alonr  the  line.  Is  now  ready  for  dis- 
tnbution,  and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  audreaa  on 
receipt  of  application,  with  Inclosure  of  seven  cents  in 
stamps,  to 

M.  C.  BOACB,  41S  Broadway,  New  Terk  City. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


F.  MAItlOJf  CRAWFORD’S  XKW  ROVRD. 

GREIFENSTEIN. 

By  the  author  of  “  Mr.  Isaacs,”  **  Dr.  Claudius,”  etc.,  etc.  latno,  cloth  extra,  $1.50. 

“  *  Greifenttein  ’  it  a  very  tlrong  and  well-writtcB  story,  full  of  dramatic  situations,  fine  scenic  description,  subtle 
argument,  and  succinct  narrative.  ...  It  is  evident  that  the  conception  upon  which  lie  has  worked  took  strong  hold 
upon  him,  and  that^  the  sense  of  the  play  of  destiny  in  the  development  of  the  career  and  its  counteraction  by  the 
purity  and  high  vitality  of  Hilda  was  as  present  to  him  a^s  the  story.  Hilda  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  character.  .  .  . 
But  there  are  really  no  dummies  in  this  novel,  which  is  no  less  original  and  fresh  than  powerful  and  interesting,  and 
which  we  are  inclined  to  rank  as  the  best  piece  of  work  the  author  has  yet  done.” — AVw  York  Tribunt. 

jr.  MARIOir  CRAWFORD’S  NOVELS.  NEW  EDITIONS. 
i2mo,  cloth  extra. 

MR.  ISAACS.  A  Tale  of  Modern  India.  I1.50.  I  SARACINESCA.  fi-SO. 

DOCTOR  CLAUDIUS.  A  True  Story.  $1.50.  i  MARZIO’S  CRUCIFIX.  $I  50. 
ZOROASTER.  I1.50.  i  WITH  THE  IMMORTALS.  I1.50. 

A  TALE  OF  A  LONELY  PARISH.  $150.  I  SANT  ILARIO.  in  the  Press. 

NEW  STORIES  BY  HENRY  JAMES. 


A  LONDON  LIFE. 

A  LONDON  LIFE— THE  PATAGONIA— THE  LIAR— MRS.  TEMPERLY.  By 
the  author  of  “The  Europeans,”  ”  Roderick  Hudson,”  etc.,  etc.  ismo,  cloth  extra,  $1.50. 
“His  short  stories,  which  are  always  bright  and  sparkling,  are  delightful.  .  .  .  Will  bear  reading  again  and 
again  ’* — Mail  and  Exprtu. 

“  Mr.  James’  art  is  of  the  kind  which  is  enjoyed  most  when  it  is  known  intimately.  He  is  that  almost  unique  per> 
son  nowadays,  a  novelist  whose  work  can  be  read  a  second  time  with  an  appreciable  gain  in  the  reader’s  pleasure.’’ — 
Btsten  Daily  A  dvtrtUer. 

WORKS  BY  HENRY  JAMES. 

i2mo,  cloth  extra. 


THE  ASPERN  PAPERS,  and  other  Stories. 
$1.50. 

THE  REVERBERATOR,  fi-as- 


FRENCH  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS,  fi-so. 

THE  BOSTONIANS.  |i.75 

THE  PRINCESS  CASAHASSIMA.  Ii.75- 


PARTIAL  PORTRAITS  I1.75. 

LETTERS  OF  FROSFER  MERIMEE’S  ••  INCONNVE.” 


AN  AUTHOR’S  LOVE. 

Beinfi  the  Unpublished  Letters  of  Prosper  Merimee’s  “Inconnue.”  i2mo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.50. 

“  Clever,  bright,  tender,  and  fanciful.  They  6t  in  with  Prosper  Mdrimde's  letters.  Though  the  whole  thing  is  only 
a  work  of  fiction,  still  these  are  the  sort  of  letters  which  Prosper  Mirimec  might  have  written  or  inspired.” — London 
Daily  Nrwt. 

”  Brilliant  books  are  never  common  ;  they  are  so  rare  to-day  that  the  appearance  of  ’  An  Author's  Love  ’  may  be 
hailed  as  a  liierary  event.  .  .  .  It  is  a  great  success,  and  to  make  it  so  a  literary  talent  of  a  high  order  was  taxra  to 
its  uttermost.  ’ — Fhiladeltkia  Prtu. 

“  It  is  the  ardor  veiled  by  delicacy,  the  capriciousness,  the  coquetry,  the  tenderness,  the  womanliness  in  short  which 
makes  the  letters  in  ‘  An  Author's  Love '  so  cnarming  that  it  reconciles  you  to  the  audimity  which  has  dared  to  assume 
the  feminine  side  of  this  world>famous  correspondence.” — Boston  Herald. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

AMIEL’S  JOURNAL. 

THE  JOURNAL  INTIME  OF  HENRI-FREDERIC  AMIEL.  Translated,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Mrs  Humphry  Ward,  author  of  “Robert  Elsmere,”  “  Miss 
Breiherton,”  etc.  With  a  Portrait.  New  and  cheaper  edition.  i2mo,  $1.75. 

**  A  wealth  of  thought  and  a  power  of  eapresskm  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  dozen  less  able  works.” — 
Chnrckman. 

“  A  work  of  wonderful  beauty,  depth,  and  charm.  .  .  Will  stand  beside  such  confessions  as  St.  Augustine’s 
and  Pascal's.  .  .  .  It  is  a  book  to  converse  with  again  and  again  ;  fit  to  stand  among  the  choicest  volumes  that  we 
esteem  as  friends  of  our  souls.” — Christian  Rtgisteo'. 

THE  THEORY  OF  NATURAL  SELECTION. 


DARWINISM. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Theo^  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  Applications.  By  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  author  of  “The  Malay  Archipelago,”  etc.,  etc.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.  i2mo,  $1.75. 

“  The  present  work  treats  the  problem  of  the  Origin  of  Species  on  the  same  general  lines  as  were  adopted  by  Dar¬ 
win  ;  but  frem  the  standpoint  reached  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  discussion,  with  an  abundance  of  new  facts  and  the 
advocacy  of  many  new  or  old  theories.  .  .  .  An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  as  may  enable  any  intelligent  reader  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  Darwin's  work,  and  to  understand 
omething  of  the  power  and  range  of  his  great  principle.’’ 

*•*  Mtumillan  tr  Co.’s  comRlett  catalogne  0/  pssilicatiosss  will  be  sent  /roe  by  mail  to  any  address  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Poblisbers,  112  Foortb  Afeone,  New  York. 
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The  New  Departure  i 

OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 

“  TV  New  Departure  ”  is  a  new  application  of  an 
old  idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
thing  la  to  do  it 

It  U  called  a  Natuml  B3r8teni,  because  the  most 
essential  things  of  a  practically  valuable  education 
are  learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  24  cirds  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  in  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
its  arrangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  Ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Ume 
usually  spent  in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  penman  ;  to  bfeu. 
ACCURATELT  a  Vocabulary  of  several  hundred  of 
the  most  commonly  used  words;  to  write  the 
language  correcUy,  or  Enolibh  Grammar,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  or  joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  PUNCTUATION.  Each  card  is  complete  in 
itself,  aud  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  It  a  portion 
of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  In  every-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are 
arranged  certain  absolute  facts  concerning  Gram¬ 
mar,  Speliiing,  and  Punctuation  ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell 
correcUy.  This  is  the  only  nseful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Pnne- 
tnaUon  acquired  in  this  way  wUl  be  much  more 
permanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
text-books. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this 
is  the  only  pracUcal  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelling  and  PunctuaUon. 

pr  7%e  applieatUm  qf  tMe  primeipU  qf  UetrmoQ  bf 
doing  to  emr  primary  tdtMoUon  <u  tee  do  to  all  other 
afatr*  eg'  Hfe,  hoe  been  indoreed  bg  the  hlgheet  authori- 
Uet  a*d  bg  our  moet  iHieUiffent  educalore. 

Price, 

Rent  to  any  etddrete,  poetpaid.,  on  reooipt  of 
pri09. 

PUBUSMED  BY 

E.  R.  FELTON  &  OO., 

26  Bond  StroH,  New  York. 


THE 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OP 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

XDITKD  BT 

mm  LANIES7EB,  M.D.,  FJIB, 

And  written  by  Dlstlngaished  Memberr  of  the  Royri 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

All  who  have  examined  this  book  prononnee  It 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankestcr  and  his  assUt- 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  oi 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage ; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
Its  descrIpUons  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL« 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  .Medicines, 
Drags,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  In 
lledical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thonsand  Titles. 

BUY  IT  AS  AN  nmSTMENT. 

*  will  earn  ten  timea  it$  cost  in  Doetora*  bUU. 

Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  ;  in 

sheep  binding,  ftl.OO ;  in  half  russia,  •‘i.SO. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTOX  A  CO.,  Publinhers, 
26  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Pears’  Soap 

The  Late  HENRT  WARD  BEECHER  wrote : 

"If  CLEANLINESS  is  next  to  GODLINESS,  soap 
must  be  considered  as  a  means  of  GRACE,  and  a 
clergyman  who  recommends  MORAL  things  should 
be  willing  to  recommend  soap.  I  am  told  that  my 
commendation  of  PEARS'  Soap  has  opened  for  it  a 
large  sale  in  the  UNITED  STATES.  I  am  willing 
to  stand  by  every  word  in  favor  of  it  I  ever  uttered. 
A  man  must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  it.” 


Pears’  Soap 


has  been  established  in  London 
100  YEARS  both  as  a  complexion 


and  as  a  shaving  soap,  has  obtained  1 5  interna¬ 
tional  AWARDS,  and  is  now  sold  in  every  city  of 
the  world.  It  is  \\\^  purest ^  cleanest,  finest,  most 
economical,  and  therefore  the  best  of  all  soaps  for 
general  toilet  purposes ;  and  for  use  in  the  nurs¬ 
ery  it  is  recommended  by  thousands  of  intelligent 
mothers  throughout  the  civilized  world,  because, 
while  serving  as  a  cleanser  and  detergent,  its  emol¬ 
lient  properties  prevent  the  chafing  and  discom¬ 
forts  to  which  infants  are  so  liable.  Pears’  Soap 
can  now  be  had  of  nearly  all  Druggists  in  the 
U  nited  States,  but  be  sure  that  you  get  the  gen¬ 
uine,  as  there  are  worthless  imitations. 


f 


ViEiOHr 


PERFECT 


GREATEST  SPEED  ON  RECORD!!, 

T.  W>  Osborae  wrote  1T9  words  la  oao 
slaflo  mlauto  oa  tlio  CAl^lGKAPHy  tAs 
t'Aamploa  IHacAlne  of  tAo  World. 


CREAM 


Daily 


Users 


K*  superior  czcenence  proven  in  millions  of  homes 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cenliirj.  It  is  used  bjr 
llie  United  States  Government.  fendorsed  hy  the 
heois  of  the  Great  Universities  as  (he  Stnmtreat,  I^rest, 
and  iiKMt  Healthful.  Dr.  I’ric«''s  Cream  Itakini;  Powder 
does  not  contain  Ammonia.  Lime,  or  AInm.  Sold  only 
in  cans.  PKICE  BAKINti  PDWDBR  CU. 

NewYnrt.  Cliiragi).  SI.  Lonis.  Sai  Fnicisco. 


>y>'/  V  V 


O.  A.  McBrldo  wrote  199  words  la  a  alacle 
mlaate,  Blindfoldrd,  thas  la  racA  case 
provlag  tAe  falsity  of  maay  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  oar  competitors.  * 

for  (Ull  and  correct  account  of  above  test,  addren 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 

HARTFORD,  CORPf. 

BKANCH  OFFICES  1-237  Broodwoy,  N.  V.| 
14  W>  4th  Street.  Cincinnati,  O.  |  1003  Arch 
Btroot,  Philadelphia. 


CIlBUlicalSi  j  ^fitest  Parisian  (l^ovelt 
^  W.  Baker  &  Co.’S  |  oriza-perfumery 

^Breakfast  I 
m\  Cocoa 

I  I  |||l  Is  Absolutely  Pure,  | 
and  it  Is  Soluble.  I 


To  incTcaie  the  solubility  of  the  powdered  cocoa,  vari¬ 
ous  expedients  are  employed,  most  of  them  being  based 
upon  the  action  of  some  alkali,  potash,  soda  or  even  am¬ 
monia.  Cocoa  which  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  these 
chemical  prcHonses,  can  usually  be  recognised  at  once  by 
the  distinct  alkaline  reaction  of  the  infusion  in  water. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.’s  Breakfast  Cocoa  | 

Is  manufactured  from  the  first  stage  to  the  last  by  per¬ 
fect  mechanical  processes,  oo  ehcmlrMl  being 
used  in  Its  prepnrutlon.  By  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  these  mechanical  processes  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  fineness  is  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  the 
attractive  and  beautiful  red  color  which  is  characteristic 
of  an  absolutely  pure  and  natural  cocoa. 

Ws  Baker  &  COs,  Dorchester,  Mass.  I 


r/UMM  in  Ciu. 
/mbA  f ItpafM 
EUittnf  IAm. 
£yA<  f «  Jfai. 
ftv  Mtn  Uj. 
OHu  Ijt. 
/Mlsj^CfltAstsd 
Ofpiau  w. 
CanllM  w. 
MlgmuHtt  m. 
ImMntrrn  «. 
OrUtDtitj  m. 


VOLUME  TIGHTLY  BOUIH) 


ONIEI  O-OIEIS,  0-0. 

That  mame  of  an  arr  aooti,  tm  not  boraamf  tr«  fori  trr  oayUt  to  hr  ;  hat  that 
from  forrr  of  rirrumntanrri$,  tt  mmam  almont,  arr’vr  yot  to  hr. 

Some  do  their  duty  an  they  mutit,  with  titamyarrade  doriUty,  and  Trm- 
f^rraner  iti  often  inot  u'rak-mtomaehed  inahility. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  are  severely  reminded  that  “  Want”  is  the  consequence  of 
“Waste,”  how  do  we  deal  with  that  treasure — Health?  A  specific  form  of  wretchedness 
answers  that  question — Consumption— and  you  want  to  get  rid  of  it.  You  musty  else 
good-by  this  green  earth. 

In  spite  of  all  wretched  and  disagreeable  observations  to  the  contrary,  you  can  get  rid  of 
Consumption,  and,  naturally,  along  with  it  will  go  your  lironchial  tendency,  your  Catarrh,  and 
whatever  throat  trouble  you  may  have  at  the  time. 

All  this  is  on  the  principle  that  if  you  help  nature,  nature  will  help  you;  so  what  could  l>e 
nearer  this  condition  than  the  following : 

A  salutary  adjustment  of  nature’s  most  essential  blood-making  elements.  Oxygen  and 
Nitrogen. 

Inhaled  directly  to  the  breathing  surfaces,  where  it  is  e.'isily  and  instantly  a|q>ropriated  and 
carried  at  once  by  quickened  circulation  to  every  hungry  need. 

This  is  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  compound  Oxygen  Treatment  precisely, 

AND  HERE’S  PROOF  ON  THAT  POINT. 

“  Drs.  Stark  rv  &  Palrh  :  "  Drs.  Starkbv  &  Palrn  : 

“I  have  uMd  ComMaad  Oxygen  several  years  for  “  I  have  WDcluded  to  write  you  a  tcstimoBial.  I  con- 
luni;  troubles  and  think  it  b  the  Mrst  remedy  1  have  ever  menced  taking  your  Compnund  Oxygen  I  rratment  Keb- 
tried  1  believe  it  will  cure  consumption  if  taken  in  time,  ruary  to,  i8U,  nearly  one  year  ago,  and  I  would  nut 
*'  Mrs.  S.  M.  Anthuhy.  write  sooner  for  fear  1  was  not  cured. 

“  DvKHAifvlLl.a,  XaNN."  "  I  bad  consumption  of  four  years'  standing,  and  the 

— — ■  doctors  pronounced  tnc  incurable. 

"  Drs.  Starkrv  &  Palrn  :  *'  I  lost  fleshy  ftuni  178  pounds  to  114  pounds.  * 

“The  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  I  am  confident  **  Ifut  your  Compound  Oxygen  I'rvatment  has  made  p 
will  cure  consumption  if  taken  in  time.  I  fully  believe  I  well  man  oi  me 

would  have  been  in  my  grave  but  for  a  course  of  Com-  "  The  rteighltors  all  think  it  a  miracle  that  I  have  had 
pound  Oxygen  'I'reatnient,  taken  during  the  winter  of  no  return  of  consumption ;  but,  miracle  or  not,  such  is 
■886  and  liUj.  “  S.  N.  WcxruwARU.  the  blessed  fact 

“  BARMi&viLLe,  Ga.,  Oct.  36, 1888.“  "If  anybody  wants  to  kiHiw  what  your  C'um|iuund 

-  Oxygen  Treatment  has  dune  Ibr  me,  let  them  write  to  J. 

“  Drn.  Starkey  &  Palbn  :  W.  Ice,  or  W.  K.  lane,  or  N.  Hunsaker,  all  of  C'om- 

“  About  six  years  ago  I  had  a  number  of  lung  hem-  mervial  Point,  111. 
oerhages  followed  by  fever,  great  exhaustion,  and  nervous  “  I  sincerely  recommend  your  Treatment  to  all  sufler- 
excitcmeiit ;  bad  but  little  appetite  and  much  insomnia  ;  ing  from  consumption. 

was  led  to  try  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  The  "  I  speak  from  the  stand-wint  of  personal,  positive  ex- 

bemorrhages  ceased,  appetite  returned,  slept  well,  and  perience,  and  that's  what  the  invalid  wants. 

general  health  became  better  than  it  had  been  for  years.  “James  W.  Ice. 

“  Rev.  C.  a.  IK'ncan,  "CoasManciAL  Poikt,  III.,  Jan.  15, 1889." 

“  Pastor  0/ I'mbyteriaH  Church. 

"Jonesboro',  Tbnn.,  June  4, 1888.''  - 

"  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  ;  "  Drs.  Starkrv  ft  Palrn  ; 

“  Tour  CeraMund 

Stronu  TbSTiMOnv  RRoM  A.s  M.D.  Oxygen  is  all  you 
claim  fur  it  and 
more,  too.  Not  only  in  my  case,  Imt  in  W.  H.  Hinton’s 
case  it  h.Ts  done  wonders.  We  were  both  given  up  by 
our  friends  and  physicians  as  ho^-Uss  coMsum^th'Cs  :  to- 
after  two  months'  nse  of  your  Com|iound  Oxygen 
i'reatment,  we  arc  almost  as  well  as  ever  in  our  lives. 

Dr.  Hicks,  a  friend  of  mine  tells  me,  has  used  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  with  the  best  results.  I  would 
not  take  the  wealth  of  the  world  fur  the  good  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  dune  me,  because  1  am 
satisfied  that  through  the  blessing  of  Gtxi  it  has  saved 
my  life  and  restored  me  to  health.  It  seems  like  it  was 
Providence  directed  I’rof.  Hinton  and  myself  to  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  We  were  both  out  of 
heart  when  a  friend  recommended  it  to  us. 

"  1,.  A.  PiLACucK,  M.D. 

"  SitiTHvtLLE,  Ga.,  Jan.  ri,  1889." 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Coin(x>un(l  Oxygen  Treatment  has  been  used  in  over  50,000  cases 
by  physicians  in  their  practice,  and  by  individuals  indejiendcntly ;  over  loou  ]ihysicians,  and 
more  than  49,000  invalids. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  whom  this  treatment  has  cured,  what  were  the  diseases  removed, 
and  where  these  restored  and  revitalized  men  and  women  are  to  be  found,  drop  a  [Mistal  to  Drs. 
Starkey  &  I’alen. 

Return  m.Til  will  bring  you  a  list  of  those  cured,  and  a  brochure  of  200  |Mtges  containing  a 
history  of  the  results  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  cases  of  Consum|>tiun,  Asthma, 
bronchitis.  Catarrh,  Ilyspe^tsia,  Nervous  Prostration,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  and  all  complaints 
of  a  chronic  nature. 

Atldress:  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  .Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  i2U  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California  j  5S  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


**  I  feel  coo^btrained  in  intervti  of  the  M<  k  and 
afflicted  to  make  known  my  expeneoce  with  yowr  Com¬ 
pound  t  >xygen  Treatment 

**  llirec  years  ago  1  thought  mvself  in  the  fin»t  Mages 
of  consumption.  LsuflTered  every  day  from  hemorrhof^M 
0/  iiu  until  1  was  run  down  completely,  having 

night-sweats,  and  almost  prostrate. 

**  Afler  trying  every  known  remedy  and  s<»me  of  our 
most  eminent  physiciam  without  any  relief,  1  commenced 
taking  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  it 
stopfm  the  bleeding  at  once  and  gave  me  strength  an^ 
new  lifir,  and  to-day  1  fear  no  consumption  whatever. 

**  Hoping  the  few  words  I  serni  you  will  help  some  poor 
mortals  to  live  fur  their  loved  ones  as  it  has  helped  me,  1 
remain. 

Yours  truly, 

•*  Mrs.  \V.  L.  Pbtiit. 

“  Ft.  Wayhr,  Ihu.,  Feb,  12, 1889.*' 


